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PREFACE. 



It is the design of this history to trace the pogresa 
and development of the British Constitution, during a 
period of one hundred years ; and to illustrate eveiy 
material change, — whether of legislation, custom, or 
policy, ~ by which institutions have been improved, 
and abuses in the government corrected. 

The accession of George HI. presents no natural 
boundary in constitutional history : but former reigns 
have already been embraced in the able survey of 
Mr, Haliam ; and frequent allusions are here made to 
events of an earlier period, connected with the inqui- 
ries of the present work. 

In considering the history of our mixed government, 
we are led to study each institution separately, to mark 
its changes, and observe its relations to other powers 
and influences in the State. With this view, I have 
found it necessary to deviate from a strictly chrono- 
logical narrative, and to adopt a natural division of 
leading subjects. If this arrangement should appear 
occasionally to involve an incomplete view of particu- 
lar events, and repeated references to the same period, 
under diflerent aspects ; I trust it will be found, on the 
whole, the most convenient and instructive. The form 
ot the work is not the less historical. Ea<;h inquiry 
is pursued throughout the entire century ; but is 
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ted from contemporary incidents, which mora 
properly fall 'inder other divisions. 

The present volume embraces a history of the pre- 
rogatives, influence, and revenues of the Crown ; and 
of the constitution, powers, functions, and political 
relations of both Houses of Parliament. The second 
volume will comprise, — among other constitutional 
subjects, — a history of party: of the press, and polit- 
ical agitation : of the Church, and of civil and relig- 
ious liberty. It will conclude with a general review 
of our legislation, — its policy and results, — during 
the same period. 

Continually touching upon controverted topics, I 
have endeavored to avoid, as far as possible, the spirit 
and tone of controversy. But, impressed with an 
earnest conviction that the development of popular 
liberties has been safe and beneficial, I do not affect 
to disguise the interest with which I have traced it, 
through all the events of history. Had I viewed it 
with distrust, and despondency, this work would not 
have been written, 

The policy of our laws, as determined by successive 
Parliaments, is so far accepted by statesmen of all 
parties, and by most imprqudiced thinkers, of the 
present generation, that I am at liberty to discuss it 
historically, without entering upon the field of party 
politics. Not dealing with the conduct and motives 
of public men, I have been under no restraint in 
adverting to recent measures, in order to complete 
the annals of a century of legislation. 
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Growth of the Inflneace of the Crown : — Its Sources ; — BeatrictionB on 
the Personal Influeace of the Soveraign; — Miulaterial Responsibility! 

— Accession of George III. ; — His Resolution to Exercise a larger Share 
of Persomil Influence in the GoTemment: — His Policy, and its Effects! 

— His RaUtiona with succesaive Ministers during hia Reign. 

The growtli of the influence of the Crown, at a period 
in the history of this country when government Onmth of ae 
by prerogative had recently been subverted, and the croim. 
popular rights and liberties enlarged, attests the vital power 
of the Monarchy. At the Revolution, the arbitrary rule 
of the Stuart kings finally gave way to parliamentary gov- 
ernment, with ministerial responsibility. Such a change 
portended the subjection of future kings to the will of Par- 
liament! but it proved no more than a security for the 
observance of the law. While the exercise of tlie royal 
authority was restrained within the proper limits of the 
constitution, the Crown was shorn of none of its ancient pre- 
rogatives ; but remained, as it had ever been, the source of 
all power, civil and ecclesiastical, — " the fountain of honor," 
— the first and paramount institution of tlie state. Its 
powers, indeed, were now exercised by ministers responsi- 
ble to Parliament ; and the House of Commons was no 
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16 EEIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 

longer held in awe by royal prerogalive. Tet so great 
were the attributes of royaity, and 80 numerous its sourcea 
of influence, that, for more than a century after the Revo- 
lution, it prevailed over the more popular elements of the 
constitution. A Parliament representing the people little 
more than in name, and free, in great measure, from the 
restraint of public opinion, — which bad not yet the means 
of being intelligently formed, or adequately expressed,— 
promoted the views of rival parties, rather than the interests 
of the people. This popular institution, designed to control 
the Crown, was won over to its side, and shared, while it 
supported, its ascendency. The Crown now governed with 
more difficulty, and was forced to use all its resources, for 
the maintenance of its authority : but it governed as com- 
pletely as ever. 

Meanwhile eveiy accession to the greatness of the coun- 
try favored the influence of the Crown. By the increase 
of establishments and public expenditure, the means of pat- 
ronage were multiplied. As the people grew more weiiltby, 
considerable classes appeared in society, whose sympathies 
were with " the powers that be," and who coveled favors 
which the Crown alone could bestow. And thus, the very 
causes which ultimately extended the power of the people, 
for a long time served to enlarge the influence of the 

Vast and vaiious were the sources of this influence. The 
iKsourcaa. Crown bestowed everything which its subjects 
most desired to obtain ; honors, dignities, places, and prefer- 
ments. Such a power reached all classes, and swayed con- 
stituents, as well as parliaments. The House of Lords has 
ever been more closely associated with the Crown and its 
interests, than the House of Commons. The noblps of every 
land are the support and ornament of the court ; and in 
England they are recognized as an outwork of the mon- 
archy, — a defence against the democratiu elements of our 
institution&. The entire iiody is the creation of the Crown. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE CROWN. 17 

The temporal peers, or their ancestors, have all been enno- 
bled by royal favor; many have been raised to a higher 
dignity in the peerage ; and others aspire to such an eleva- 
tion. A peerage of the United Kingdom is an object of am- 
bition to the Scotch and Irish Peers. The Spiritual Lords 
owe their dignity to the Crown, and look up fo the same 
source of power, for Iranslaiion to more important sees 
Nearly all the highest honora and offices are engrossed by 
the nobility. The most powerful duke, who has already en- 
joyed eveiy other honor, still aspires to the Order of the 
Garter. The lord-lieutenancy of a county, — an office of 
feudal gi-andeur, — confers distinction and influence, of 
which the noblest are justly proud.* Other great appoint- 
ments in the state and royal household are enjoyed exclu- 
sively by peers and their families ; while a large proportion 
of the state patronage is dispensed by their hands. Their 
rank also brings them within the immediate reach of court 
favor and social courtesies, by which the most eminent peers 
naturally become the personal friends of the reigning sov- 
ereign. Accordingly, with some rare exceptions, the House 
of Lords has always ranged itself on the side of the Gown. 
It has supported the king himself against his own ministers : 
It has yielded up its convictions at his word ; and where, by 
reason of party connections, it has been opposed to a min- 
istry enjoying the confidence of the Crown, its opposition has 
been feeble or compliant.* Nor has its general support of 
the throne been inconsistent with the theory of tbe constitu- 
tion. The Commons, on the other hand, representing the 
people, are assumed to be independent of the Crown, and 
jealous of its influence. How far these have been their 
actual characteristics, will be examined hereafter: ' but here 
it may be briefly said, that until tlie reform in the represen- 

1 Thoiigh the office of Lord-Li eufennnt does not date earlier tlian the 
reisn of Queen ElizahoUi, it resembles the ancient dignity of "Gomei." 
a See Chap. V., Piters and Peerage. 
1 See Chap. VL (House of Commons.) 
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J 8 EEIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 

tation of the people in 1832, the counties were mainly under 
the influence of great and noble families (as they still are, to 
a considerable extent) : a large proportion of the boixjugha 
were either the absolute projierty of peers and their coa- 
nections, or entirely under their control; while in many other 
boroughs the interest of the government was paramount at 
elections. The cities and large towns alone had any preten- 
Eions lo independence. Except on rare occasions, when all 
classes were animated by a strong public opinion, the rep- 
resentation of the people and popular interests was a con- 
stitutional theory, rather than an active political force. Had 
there been no party distinctions, there could eearcely have 
been an ostensible opposition to any ministers, who:n the 
king might have chosen to appoint. Members of Parliament 
sought eagerly the patronage of the Crown. Services ai 
elections, and support in Parliament, were rewarded with 
peerages, bai^netcies, offices and pensions. Such rewards 
were openly given : the considei-ation was avowed. There 
were other secret rewards of a grosser character, which 
need not here be noticed,^ Nor were constituents beyond 
the reach of the eame influence. The coilection and expen- 
diture of an enormous and continually increasing public rev- 
enue provided inferior places, — almost without number, — 
■which were dispensed on the recommendation of members 
supporting the government. Hence to vote with the min- 
isters of the day was the sure road to advancement : to vote 
against them, was certain neglect and proscription. 

To these sources of influence must be added the loyalty 
Loyaitj of the "^ *^6 British people. He must indeed be a bad 
people. ^ijjg, whom the people do not love. Equally 

remarkable are their steady obedience to the law, and re- 
spect for authority. Their sympathies are generally on the 
side of the government In a good cause their active sup- 
port may be relied upon; and even in a bad cause, their 
prejudices have move often been enlisted in favor of the gov- 
1 See Chap. VI. 
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mFLXXENCE OF THE CEOWN. 19 

ernment, tKan against it. How great then, for good or for 
evil, were the powers of a, British soveveiga and bia min- 
isters. The destinies of a great people depended upon their 
wisdom, nearly as much as if tliey had wielded arbitrary 
power. 

But while ttese various sources of influence continupd to 
maintain the political ascendency of the Ci-own, 
the personal share of the sovereign in the gov- on the per«o- 
ernment of the country was considerably re- at thoBCPur. 
Btricted. WilUam TIL, the most able statesman "^''' 
of his day, liough representing the principles of the Eevolu- 
tiou, was yet his own minister for foreign affairs, conducted 
negotiations abroad, and commanded armies in the field- 
But heiicefoi n aid a aucccsion of sovereigns less capable 
than William, and of ministers gifted with extraordinaiy 
abilily and force of character, rapidly reduced lo practice 
the theory of mmisteiial lesponsibility. 

The government of the slate was conducted, throughout 
all its departments, by mmisters responsible to Ministeiifj re 
Parliament for every act of their administration, ^p™'*''!'?' 
— without whose advice no act could he done, — who could 
be dismissed for incapacity or failure, and impeached for 
political crimes ; and who resigned when their advice was 
disregarded by the Crown, or their policy disapproved by 
Parliament, With ministers thus responsible, " the king 
could do no wrong." The Stuarts had strained prerogative 
60 far, that it had twice snapped asunder in their hands. 
They had exercised it personally, and were held pereonally 
responsible for its exercise. One had paid the penalty with 
his head : another with his crown j and their family had 
been proscribed forever. But now, if the prerogative was 
strained, the ministers were condemned, and not the king. 
If the people cried out against the government,— instead of 
a revolution, there was merely a change of ministry. In- 
fltead of dangerous conflicts between the Crown and the Par- 
liament, there succeeded struggles between rival parties for 
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parliamentary majovitiea ; and tlie successful party wieldfid 
all tlie power of the state. Upon ministers, therefore, de* 
Tolred the entire hurden of public affairs : they relieved the 
Ci'own of its cares and perils, but, at the same time, they 
appropriated nearly all its authority. The king reigned, but 
his ministers governed. 

To an ambitious prince, this liatural result of constitutional 
KtDge of the government could not fail to be distasteful ; but 
ovor. the i-ule of the House of Hanover had hitherto 

been peculiarly favorable to its development. With George 
I. and George II., Hanoverian politics had occupied the first 
place in their thoughts and affections. Of English politics, 
English society, and even the English language, they knew 
little. The troublesome energies of Parliament were an 
enigma to them j and they cheerfully acquiesced in the as- 
cendency of able miuiaters who had suppressed rebellions, 
and crushed pretenders to their crown, — who had triumphed 
over parliamentary opposition, and had borne all the burden 
of the government. Left to the indulgence of their own 
personal tastes, — occupied by frequent visits to the land of 
their birth, — by a German court, favorites and mistresses, 
— they were not anxious to engage, more than was neces- 
sary, in the turbulent contests of a constitutional government. 
Having lent their name and authority to competent ministers, 
they acted upon their advice, and aided them by all the 
means at the disposal of the court. 

This authority had fallen to the lot of ministers connected 
Ameoaency with the Whij; party, to whom the House of 

of thfl Whig „ - . 1 - ^T Ti, 

patty. Hanover mamly owed its throne. Ihe most 

eminent of the Tories had been tainted with Jacobite prin- 
ciples and connections ; and some of them had even plotted 
for the restoration of the Stuarts. From their ranks the 
Pretender had twice drawn the main body of his adherents. 
The Whigs, indeed, could not lay claim to exclusive loyalty : 
nor were the Tories generally obnoxious to the charge of 
disaffection ; but the Whigs having acijuired a tuperior title 
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fo tLe favors of the court, and being once adtaitted to office, 
contrived, — by union amoagst tlicmselves, by borougb in- 
terests, and by tlieir monopoly of tbe intlueace of the Crown, 
— to secure an ascendency in Parliament which, for nearly 
fifty years, was almost unassailable. Until the fall of Sir 
Robert Walpole the Whigs had been compact and united ; 
and their policy had generally been to carry out, in practice, 
the principles of the Revolution. When no longer under the 
guidance of that minister, their coherence, as a party, was 
disturbed ! and tbey became divided into families and cliques. 
To use the words of Lord John Eussell, this " was the age 
of small factions." ' The distinctive policy of the party was 
lost in the personal objects of its leaders ; but political power 
still remained in the same hands; and, by alliances rather 
than by union, the " great Whig families," and others ad- 
mitted to a share of their power, continued to engross all the 
higli offices of state, and to distribute among their personal 
adherents the entire patronage of the Crown. 

The young king, George III., on succeeding to the throne, 
i-egai-ded w ih set lei jealo y the powei of hi j^^^^^^^^ 
rainiste s as an encro chment on his own ind Qforje m. 
resolved to break t lown H s pe onal popu of nts mints- 
larity was such as fo fa 1 ate be executon of 
this de go Well kn w ng tl at he fore gn ext action of his 
predeee so s had rep eiae 1 the affect o s of the r people, he 
added, th h own hand to the d att ot h s fl t speech fo 
Parliame t the v igflne, Bon and d aled in this 
countrj Igloy n the name of B tan ^ The btuuts weie 
now the aliens, and not the Hanoverian king. A new reign, 
also, was favorable to the healing of political differences, and 
to the fusion of parties. In Scotland, a few fanatical non- 
juroi'S may still have grudged their allegiance to an uncove- 
nanted king. But none of the young king's subjects had 

1 Introilnctioii to vol. iii. of Bedford Corraspondenee. 

2 The king liimself boi^a testimony to tliJa tiict upwarda of forty years 
afterwards. — Soie's Gorrespondeiice, ii. 139 (Diaiy). 
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plotted against his throne ; and few could be suspected of 
adherence to tlie fallen cause of the Stuarts, wHch had been 
hopelessly abandoned since the rebellion of 1745. The 
close phalanx of the Whig party had already been bi\)ken ; 
and Mr. Pitt had striven fo conciliate the Tories, and put an 
end fo the bitter feuds by which the kingdom had been dis- 
ti-acted. No pai-ty was now in disgrace at court but Wligs, 
Tories, and Jacobites thronged to St. James 3 and Tied with 
each other in demonstrations of loyalty and devotion * 

The king was naturally ambitious, and fond of the active 
The king's e*. ^^sreise of power ; and his education ifotheinise 
noaaon. neglected,'^ had raised his estimate of the peisonal 
rights of a king, in the government of his countiv So fir 
back as 1752, complaints had been made that the prince was 
surrounded by Jacobite preceptors, who were training him 
in arbitrary principles of government.' At that time theae 
complaints were discredited as factious ealumnie'* but the 
political views of the king, on his accession lo the thione, 
appear to confirm the suspicions entert'iined concerning his 
early education. 

His mother, the Princess Dowager of 'W^les — herself 
ambitious and fond of power,^ — had deined her views of 
the rights and authority of a sovereign from Grerman courts ; 
and encouraged tbe prince's natural propensities by the sig- 
nificant advice of "George, be king."" Lord "Waldegrave, 

1 " The Earl of LichfleH, Sir Wallar Bagot, and the principal Jacobilsa, 
■went to Court, which George Selwyn, a celebrated wit, accoimlfld for froin 
he number of Stuaita that were now at St. Jaraee'e." — Wa^iole's Mem., 

14. 

»Dodmglon's Diary, 171. The Princess of Wales said: "His boolt- 
learniag she was no judge of, though Eha supposed it emafl or useless." — 
IHd., 357 i Wrasall's Mem., li. 39. 

= See detiate in Housa of Lords, 22d March', 1763; Walpole's Mem., iv. 
139; Dodington'sDiaty, 190, 194,197, ^8. 

* Walpola sajB, "The princess, whose ambidon yielded to none." — 
Mem., i. 12. " The princaaa waa ardently fbnd of power, and all its ajina- 
nagaa of observance." — Aih^h. Biai., i. 12. 

S Rockmgham Mem., i. 3. 
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who had been for some time governor to the prince, describes 
him aa " full of princely prejudices contracted in the nursery, 
and improved by the society of bedctamber-women and 
pages ot the back stairs " ' 

HiB gioom of the stole, Lord Bute, — aflerwavds so no- 
torious as his minister, — had also given the young prince 
instiuction m the theory of the British Constitution ; and 
knowing little more than the princess herself, of the Englisl 
people and government, had taught him that his own honor 
and the interests of (he country required the extension of his 
personal influence, and a more active exercise of his prerog- 
aiives. The chief obstacle to this new pohcy of the court 
was found in the established authorily of responsible minis- 
ters, upheld by party connections and parliamentary interest. 
Accordingly, the first object of the king and his advisers was 
to loosen the ties of party, and break down the confederacy 
of the great Whig families.* The king desired to his aetrraii- 
undertalie personally the cliief administration of mq. 
pnblic affairs, to direct the policy of his ministers, and him- 
self to distribute the patronage of the Crown. He was am- 
bitious not only to reiga, but to govern. His will was strong 
and resolute, his courage high, and his talent for intrigue 
considerable. He came to the throne determined to exalt 
the kingly oflice ; and thronghout his long reign, he never 
lost sight of that object. 

Lord Bolingbroke had conceived the idea of a govern- 
ment under "a patriot king," ^ — who should " gov- ^•f ^noUng. 
firn as soon as he begins to reign," — who should rj. 
" call into the administration such men as he can assure him- 
self will serve on the same principles on which he intends to 
govern," — and who should " put himself at the head of his 
people in order to govern, or, more properly, to subclue all 

I Lord Waldegrave'a Mem., 9. 

a See letter of Sir J. Phillips to Mr. Grenville, Sept. Sth, 1783 ; Gvenvilla 
Papers, ii. IIT; Burke's Present Discontents, WoTk$, ii, 231. 
B The Idea of a Patriot King, Wor&s, iv. 2H. 
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pai'ties."^ But it liad been no part of Lord Eolingliruke's 
conception, that the patriot king should suffer his favorites to 
stand between him and his " most able and faiihful coun- 
cilloi'a." ^ 

Tlie ministry whom the king found in possession of power 
Miaistvj Bi f"* 1^^ accession, had been formed by a ooiilition 
J^° ^^,^ ji^ between the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt, 
raasion. The former had long been the acknowledged leader 
of Che great Whig connection, and enjoyed extended parlia- 
mentary interest; the latter, by his eloquence and states- 
manship, had become the most popular and powerful of the 
king's subjects. The ministry aUo comprised the Grenville 
and Bedford sections of the Whig party. It was so strong 
in Parliament, that for some years the voice of opposition 
had been scareeiy heard ; and so long as it continued united, 
its position was impregnable. 

But, strong as were the ministers, the king was resolved 
TiiH king's SB- to wrest all power from their hands, and to exer- 
kira- cise it himself, For this purpose he called to his 

aid the Ear! of Bute, and other secret counsellors, drawn 
from all parties. The greater number were of the Tory 
party, whose views of prerogative were Jacobite. Accord- 
ing to Horace Walpole, " they abjured their ancient master ; 
but retained their principles." ' It was the king's object not 
merely lo supplant one party, and establish another in its 
place ; but to create a new party, faithful to himself, regard- 
ing his personal wishes, carrying out his policy, and depend- 
ent oa his wilL This party was soon distinguished as " the 
king's men," or " the king's friends." * Instead of relying 
upon the advice of his responsible ministers, the king took 
counsel with tliis " double " or " interior cabinet." Even his 
first speech to Parliament was not submitted to tlie cabinet 

1 The Idea of a Patriot King, Wm-ks, iv. 231, 282. 

2 im., 330, 

« Walp. Mem., i, 15, 

* Budie'a FreBont Discontents, Wor&s, ii. 240-2*3. 
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It had been drawn up by bimself and Lord Bute ; and when 
Mr. Pitt took exceptiott to some of its expreaaions, the king 
long resisted the advice of Lia minister. It had been ubuilI 
for minintei-a to leij upon the suppoit of the Crown, in all 
their measure'! They now found themselves thwarted and 
oppoaed, and the patronage, which they had regarded as 
their own, thej saw dmded by the king amongst his new 
adherents and thPii connections This " influence behind 
(he throne was denounied by all the leading statesmen of 
that time, — by Mi'. GrenviUe, Lord Chalhum, the Marqweas 
of Eockingbam, the Duke of Bedford, and Mr. Burke. 
Occasionally denied, its existence was yet ao notorious, and 
its agency so palpable, that historical writers of all parties, 
though taking different views of its character, have not failed 
to acknowledge it. The bitterness with which it was assailed 
at the time was due, in great measure, to political jealousies, 
and to the kings splection of 1 is fnends fiom an wnpoj ular 
pait} but on constitutional grounds, it could not be de 
tended 

A constitutional povemment insures to the king a wide 
authority in all the councila of the slate He t,nn8dnitinn 
choo es and di m sses 1 is ministers Their res tJ"y'i^°' 
olutiona upon every important meisure of for bis miuisteta 
eign and domestic policj are submitted to hifl approval and 
11 hen that approval la withheld his ministers must eith r 
abandon then pohcj or lesion then o8i es They aie re- 
sponsible to the kin£; on the one hand and to Parliament on 
the other and wh le they letain the conhdenif <f the kni^ 
hy admmisteiing aftaii's to his sati fact on thev must a t 
upon pnnciple'' and piopo e mea uiea wbicb they can jus 
tily to Parhament And heie is the piopei limit to the 
king's influence As he governs by responsible mini ters 
he must recognize their responsibihties They ai e not only 
his miBisteiB but also the public seivant? of a fiee counliy 
But an influence in the ditectioii of public afia rs thua 1 m 
nd 1} n nifins ?t sfied the •xtoXi oi of the kii g IIii 
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courtiers rppreaeiifed thtt the kin^ wi> intl rilleJ by fba 
doiuiinnt party, nliich Lad become =ufeiw.r to tlit tlirona 
itself, and that in oi-der to remvei his just pierogatue, it 
HiB attempB was necessaiT to brtAk up the combination But 
porties what was this m effect but to asaeit that the king 

should now be his own miniatei ? that ministers should be 
cho en, not because tliey had the confidence of Parliament 
and the country, but because they «ere agreeable to himself, 
and Willing to carry out hio policy? — And this was the 
hue obiect of the king It will be seen that when ministers, 
not of his own choice, were in othce, he plotted against 
them and overtluew them and when he had succeeded in 
estnbhihing his tiiends in office, he enfuiced upon them tlie 
adoption of his own pobcy 

The king's factic= nere fraught w fh dingei as well to the 
Banger of the CifOwn itseli, as lo the constitutional liberties of 
ting'B imUco. ti^g people ; but his personal conduct and character 
have Bometimea been judged with too much severity. That 
he was too fond of power for a constitutional monarch, none 
will now be found to deny ; that he sometimes resorted to 
crafty expedients, unworthy of a king, even his admirers must 
admit. With a narrow understanding, and obstinate preju- 
dices, he was yet patriodo in his feelings, and labored, ear- 
nestly and honestly, for the good government of his country. 
If he loved power, he did not shrink from its cares and toiL 
It h d Ul t d b tl t 1 f h p 1 1 1 de- 

ted h m If t ff f m 1 b ly ban 

h m t If h w J 1 f h h tj f ha 
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how could tlie former do no wrong, and the latter bo respon- 
sible ? If ministers were content to accept responsibility 
without power, the Crown could not escape its sliare of 
blame. Hence the chief safeguard of the monm-chy was 
endangered. But the liberties of the people were exposed 
to greater peril than the Crowa. Power proceeding fixim 
the king, and exercised by himself in person, is irreconcil- 
able witli popular government. It constitutes the main dis- 
tinction between an absolute, and a conslitutional monarchy. 
The best and most enlightened of kings, governing fi-om 
above, will press his own policy upon his subjects. Choos- 
ing his ministers from considerations personal to himself, — 
dii-ecting their acts, — upholding them as his own servants, 

— resenting attacks upon them as disrespectful to himself, 

— committed to tlieir measures, and resolved to enforce 
them, — viewing men and things from the elevation of a, 
court, instead of sharing the interests and sympathies of the 
people, — how can he act in harmony with popular in- 
fluences ? 

The system of government which George UL found in 
operation, was indeed imperfect. The influence of the 
Crown, as exercised by ministers, prevailed over the more 
popular elements of the constitution. The great nobles 
were too powerfuL A Parliament, without adequate rep- 
resentation of the people, and uncontrolled by public opinion, 
was generally subservient to the ministers : but with all its 
defects, it was still a popular institution. If not freely elect- 
ed by the people, it was yet composed of men belonging to 
vai-ious classes of society, and sharing their interests and 
feelings. The statesmen, who were able by their talents 
and influence to command its confidence, became the min- 
isters of the Crown ; and power thus proceeded from below, 
instead of from above. The country was governed by its 
ablest men, and not by favorites of the court. The proper 
aulboHty of Parliament was recognized, and nothing was 
wanting in tlie theory of constitutional government, but an 
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improved constitulJoi of P'ltl^^lent it elf TI is tj tern 
however, the king wis deteimined lo subiert He wis leil 
ous of ministers who denved then iithoi ty from Pailia 
ment rather than from himaetf and of the piihamenlary 
organization which controlled hia power The pohcy which 
he adopted, and i(a results are among the most ciitical events 
ill the history of the Crown 

The di3soi«lion of Parlijuieiit shirtly after his acces- 

sion, afforded an opportunitj of stiengthening the 

est Btien^- parliamentary connection of the k ng =■ friends 

Kuonii eiao- Parliament was kept sitting while the king and 

"" Lord Bute weie miking out liit« of the coutt 

candidates, and using every exertion to secure then letum 
The king not only nreited goiernment loioighs from the 
ministers, in order to nommate hi*! own fiienl but even en 
couraged opposition to such ministers as he conceived not to 
be in his interest,' 

At the meeting at the cockpit, the night before the assem- 
bling of the new Parliament, to hear the king's speech read, 
and to agree upon the choice of a speaker, not only the 
"Whigs and parliamentary supporters of the govemment 
attended ; but also the old Tories in a strong body, though 
without any invitation from the ministers.^ The speaker 
selected by Lord Bute was Sir John Oust, a country gentle- 
man and a Tory. 

Ijord Bute, the originator of the new policy, waa not per- 
il stB.k soii^'lly ^sll qualified for its successful promotion. 
Bn to btta-it He was not connected with the great families who 
try. had acquired a preponderance of political influ- 

1 The D^ke of Fewcastte thus wrote attMsUmetoLordEockinghami — 
" My Lord Anaon has leoeived orders /wm ike Mmg hiimelf to declare lo 
the docks (at Portsmonth) that they may vote for whom they please at the 
Hampshire eleoiioQ, even thoagk the Ckiaicellor of the fiEcAejaer ii a eniwiS- 
rfate." Lord Bate complainad to the First Lord of the Admiralty, that lie 
bad disposed of the Admiralty horonghs without acquainting the king- — 
Dodingtan'i Diiirs, iM; SocHnsham Mem., i. 61-64. 

niMem., i. 6S; Dodiagtou'sDiar)', 433. 
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ence; he wia no pirhamenfary debater! hia manners were 
unpopulai he wa'* a couriier rather than a politician : hia 
intimate relations « ith the Princess of Wales were an object 
of scandal , and, above all, lie was a Scotchman. The jeal- 
ousy of foi eigaers, which had shown itself in Latred of the 
Hanopeiiani, was now transferred to the Scottish nation, 
whose connection witb the late civil war had ex])osed them 
to popular obloquy. The scheme was such as naturally 
occurred to a favorite ; b^t it required more than the talents 
of a favorite to accomplish. "While only in the king's house- 
hold, bis influence was regarded with jealousy : remarks wei-e 
already made upon the unlucky circumstance of his being a 
" Scot ; " and popular prejudices were aroused against him, 
before he was ostensibly concerned in public affairs. Imme- 
diately after the king's accession he had been made a privy 
councillor, and admitted into the cabinet. An arrangement 
was soon afterwards concerted, by which Lord Holdernesse 
retired from office with a pension, and Lord Bute succeeded 
him as Secretaiy of Stafe,^ 

It was now the object of the court to break up the exist- 
ing ministry, and to replace it with another, formed from 
among the king's friends. Had the ministry been united, 
and had the chiefs reposed confidence in one another, it 
would have been difficult to overthrow them. But there 
were already jealousies amongst them, which the court lost 
no opportunity of fomenting,^ A breach soon arose between 
Mr. Pitt, the moat powerful and popular of the ministers, 
and his colleagues. He desired to strike a sudden blow 
against Spain, which had concluded a secret treaty of alli- 

1 35th March, 1761. 

2Lord Hardwicts said, "Ha [Lord Bute) prindpally avBiled himself 
■with great art and finesse of the diesenaiona between the Dnke of Newcas- 
Oe and Mr. Pitt; he played off one against the other till lie got rid of the 
popular miniater, and when that was compassed, he sfrengihened himself 
in tha cabinet, by bringing in Lord Bgremont and Mr. GrenTille,and nevar 
left intrigning till ha had rendered it impraclicable for Ihe old duke to con- 
tinue in oftice viiih credit ntid honor," — RocUngham Mem., i. 9. See the 
duka'B own letters, ib., 102-109. 
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anee with France, then at war with this country.^ Though 
wav mhiiaier, he was opposed by all his colleagues except 
Lord Temple. He bore himself haughtily at the couDcil, 
— declared that he had been called to the ministry by the 
voice of the people, and that he could not be responsible for 
measures which he was no longer allowed to guide. Being 
met with equal loftiness in the cabinet, he was forced to ten- 
der his resignation.^ 

The king overpowered the retiring minister with kind- 
PeosioD to "^^ ^^^ condescension. He offered the barony of 
Mr. PLM. Chatham to his wife, and to himself an annuity 
of S,000(. a year for three lives.* The minister had de- 
served these royal favors, and he accepted them, but at the 
cost of hia popularity. It was an artful stroke of policy, 
thus at once to conciliate and weaken the popular statesman, 
whose opposition was to be di'eaded, — and it succeeded. 
The same Gazette which announced his resignation, also 
trumpeted forth the peerage and the pension, and was the 
signal for clamors against the public favorite. 

On the retirement of Mr, Pitt, Lord Bute became the 
infliTcnoBof most influential of the ministers. He undertook 
Loia Bute, (jjg p],jgf management of public affairs in the cah- 
inet, and the sole direction of the House of Lords.* He 
consulted none of his colleagues, except Lord Egremont 
and Mr. George Grenville.' His ascendency provoked the 

1 Grenville Papers, i. 336. 

2 Anil. Reg., 1761 [43]. Grenville Papers, i. 391, 405. Mr. PitC, in a 
letter to Mr. Bsckford, Octoter IBth, 1781, aaya, '• A difference of opinion 
with regard to measures to be taken against Spain, of the highest irapor- 
[unce to the honor of Che Ci'own, and to the most essential nationsl Inter- 
ests, and this founded on what Spain had already done, not on what that 
court may fnrthar intend to do, was the cause of mj resigning the seals." - 
Cftirf/in™ Con-ei^., ii. 159. 

"Mr. Pitt said, "I confess, Sir, I had hut too much reason to expect your 
M^eety's displeasure. I did no( come prepared' for this exceeding good- 
ness. Pardon me. Sir, it overpowers, it oppresses me," and burst into 
tears. — Ann. Reg. ; Grermlle Pt^er$,i. US. 

• Kockmghani Mem., i. 54, 36, 101 (Letters of the Dulte of Newcastle), 

» im., 104. 
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jealousy and resentment of the king's Teteran minister, Ihe 
Duke of Newcastle: who had hitherto distributed all the 
patronage of the Crown, but now was never consulted. The 
king himself created seven peers, without even acquainting 
him with their creation.^ Lord Bute gave away places and 
pensions to his own friends, and paid no attention to the 
recommendations of the duke. At length, in May 1762, his 
grace, after frequent disagreements in the cabinet and nu- 
merous affronts, was obliged to resign.' 

And now, the object of the court being at length attained, 
Lord Bute was immediately placed at the head ot j,,,,^ p ,ta m 
affairs, as First Lord of the Tiea«ury Rapid had p'"™'*'' 
been the rise of the king s favonte In thuteen m ntha he 
had been groom of the side a pnvy counciUir langei of 
Richmond Park, secrelarj of state and premiei ' and the e 
favors were soon followed b* his m'italHtion as a Knght ot 
the Garter, at the same lime as the kings onn brother 
Prince William, His sudden ek\ation resembled that of an 
eastern vizier, rather than the toil ome ascent of a British 
statesman. But the confidence ot his loyal mastei served 
to aggravate the jealousies by which the new mmister was 
surrounded, to widen the breich between himself and the 
leaders of the Whig paity and to afford occasion foi pop 
«!ar reproaches. It has been inimuated that he was uiged 
forward by secret enemie=! in order to insuie his speedier 
fall;* and it is certain tliat had he been contented nith a 

1 Walpole Mem., i. 159. 

2 The personal demeftnor of the bi g to vaiis inn eTineed the feeli g 
with which he had long been re>,a ded The du a oomplaned of t ii 
this manaer: "The king did not drop one rard o co ern at ny Ipar 
ing him nor even made me a pol la eon pi meat after near iifiv years ser 
vice and devotion to the intei'esfe of his royal fern ly I w 11 Bav otl ng 
more of myaelf, hnt that I hel e^e never any man was so libmissed — 
Letter to Loi-d S^cktngham, May Vilh Socli ghant tfeii 111 TietLord 
Bute, In a Utter to Mr, Grenville May asth 1762 says Ti e king a con 
duct to UiB Dnke of Newcastle to-day was great and generous. — hrea- 
riUe Pajiers, i. US. 

" His ooiinteas also received an English barony. 
1 Walpole Mem., i. 44. 
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less prominent place, the eonaummation of Ms peculiar pol- 
iey could have been more securely, and perhaps moi'e suc- 
cessfully, accomplished. 

The king and his minister were resolved to carry matters 
irtitrary "it^i * ^S^ hand,^ and their arbitrary attempts 
Uns^and'the ^^ G^^erce and intimidate opponents disclosed their 
uewBiiBijtrj, imperious views of the prerogative. Prehmina- 
ries of a treaty of peace with Fmnee having been agieed 
upon, against which a strong popular feeling wa^ aioused, 
the king's vengeance was directed against all who ventured 
to disapprove them. 

The Duke of Devonshire having declined to attend the 
council summoned to decide upon the peace, was msulted by 
the king, and forced to resign his office of Lord Chambei- 
lain.^ A few days aflerwards the king, with his o«n baud, 
struck his grace's name from the list of privy counodlors 
For so great a severity the only precedents in the hte leign 
were those of Lord Bath and Loi-d George Sacki ille , " the 
first," aays Walpole, "in open and vii^ulent opposition, the 
second on his ignominious sentence after the battle of Min- 
den." * No sooner had Loi-d Hockiagham heaid of the 
treatment of the Dake of Devonshire, than he sought an 
audience of the king ; and having statpd that tho^e '' who 
had hitherto deservedly had the greatest weight in the coun- 
try were now driven out of any share in ihe government, 
and marked out rather a« objects of his Majesty's displeas- 
ure than of his favor." resigned hii place in the household.* 
A more general pro^ciiption of the Whig nobles soon fol- 
lowed. The Dukes of N wcastle and Grafion, and the Mar 
quess of Eockingham having pn sumed, as peers of Parlia- 

1 " The k[iig, it waa given out, wmuld be king, — would not be dictated 
to by his ministers, as bis grandfather had been. The prerogative was to 
shine Ont: great lords must be humbled." — Wa^. 3fem,, i. 2O0. 

s Walp. Mem., L aOl; Rockingham Mem,, i. 135 [Letter of Dulteof New- 
castle to Lord Rflcliiogbani). 

8 Wiilp. Mem., i. 203. 

* Letter to Duke of Cumherliind; Eockijigliam Mem., i. 142. 
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ment, to express their disapprobation of the peace, were 
dismissed from the lord-lieutenancies of their countieti.^ The 
Diike of Devonshire, in order to share the fate of his friends 
and avoid tiie affront of dismissal, resigned the lieutenancy 
of his county.* 

Nor was the vengeance of the court confined to the heads 
of the Whig party. All placemen, who had voted against 
the preliminaries of peace, weie (dismissed. Their humble 
friends and clients were also proscnbed. Clerks were re- 
moved from public offices, and inferior officere from the 
customs, and excise, and other small appointments, for no 
other offence than that of having been appointed by their 
obnoxious patrons.' "WhiJe bribes were being lavished to 
purchase adhesion to the court policy, this severity was in- 
tended to discourage opposition. 

The preliminaries of peace were approved by Parliament ; 
and the Princess of Wales, exulting in the success j^ ^^^^ ^g. 
of the court, exclaimed, "Now my son is king of '"'S'^"^- 
England,"* But her exultation was premature. As yet 
there had been little more than a contention for power, be- 
tween rival parties in the aristocracy ; but these stretches 
of prerogative served to unite the Whigs into aa organized 
opposition. Since the accession of the House of Hanover, 
this party had supported the Crown as ministers. It now 
became their office to assei't the liberties of the people, and 
to resist the encroachments of prerogative. Thus the king's 
attempt to restore the personal influence of the Sovereign, 
which the Revolution had impaired, so far from strengthen- 
ing the throne, advanced the popular cause, and gave it pow- 
erful leaders, whose interests had hitherto been enlisted on 
the side of the Crown. Claims of prerogative became the 



EocMngham Mem., i. Ifi5. 




Walp. Mem., i. 235; Rockingham Mam., 


!, 158. 


Walp. Men.., i, 233; Grenrilb Papers, i. 


. 4J3; Kockinglia 
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S4 REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 

signal fov tfle assertion of new rights and liliitie on the 
part of tlie people. 

The fall of the king's favored ministei wa'* even moi* 
Sudien ail of sudden than his rise. He shrank Itom the diffl- 
Lorf Bute, cultiea of his position, — a disunited cabinet, — a 
formidable opposition, — doubtful support from Iiib tiiends, 
— the bitter hatred of his enemies, — a libellous pre^s — 
and notorious unpopularity.^ Afraid is he c nf 1 t 

only of falling himself, but of involving his roy 1 ma> n 
his ruin," he resigned suddenly, — to the s p f 11 

parties, and even of the king himself, — befor h 1 d h Id 
office for elepen months. But his short admin t ati h d 
indulged the king's love of rule, and encouraged him to pro- 
ceed with his cherished scheme for taking an active part in 
the direction of public afiairs. 

Nor did Lord Bute propose to relinquish his own power 
HJecnntiaiMd together with his office. He retreated to the inte- 
wiHiHukinB. rior cabinet, whence he could direct more securely 
the measures of the court } '^ haTing previously r 
the appointment of Mr. George Grenville as 
and aiTanged with him the nomination of the cabinet.' The 
TJieetenjiiie ministry of Mr. Grenville was constituted in a 
nas. "^' manner favorable to the king's personal views, 
and was expected to be under the control of himself and 
his favorite. And at first there can he little doubt that Mr. 
Grenville found himself the mere agent of the court. " The 
voice was Jacob's voice, but the hands were the hands of 
Esau." " The public looked still at Lord Bute through the 
curtain," said Lord Chesterfield, " which indeed was a very 
transparent one." But Mr. Grenville was by no means con- 
tented with the appearance of power. He was jealous of 
Lord Bute's superior influence, and complained to the king 

1 He was hiasea and pelted at the opening of Parliament, 35fli Nov., 1762. 
«nd Ills iiimily were alarmed for his personal safety. 

2 Mr. Grenville to Lord Egremont; Gitnyille Papers, ii, 8S. 
S Grenvaio PaporB, ii. S2, 33, 
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that his Majesty's confidence was withheld from liia minis- 
tet.^ As fond of power as the king himself, — and with a 
will as strong and imperious, — tenacious of his rights aa a 
miniater, and confident in bis own ahilities and influence, — 
he looked to Parliament rather than to the Crown, as the 
source of his authority. 

The king finding his own scheme of govemraent opposed, 
and disliking the uncongenial views and hard ji^^ j,;,^ 
temper of his minister, resolved io dismiss himgj^'^'^j_ 
on the first convenient opportunity.* Accord- '^'"■ 
ingly, on the death of Lord Egremont, he commissioned 
Lord Bute lo open negotiations with Mr. Pitt, for the for- 
mation of a new admini strati on. And now the king fasted 
the bitter fruits of his recent policy. He had prosa-ibed 
the Whig leaders. He had determined "never upon any 
accotmt to suffer those ministers of the late reign, who had 
attempted to fetter and enslave him, to come into his ser- 
vice, while he lived to hold the sceptre."' Tet these were 
the very ministers whom Mr, Pitt proposed to restore to 
power ; and sti-anger still, — the premier, in whom the king 
was asked to repose his confidence, was Earl Temple, who 
had recently aroused his bitter resentment. His Majesty 
was not likely so soon to retract his resolution, and refused 
these hateful terms ; " My honor is concerned," he said, 
"and I must support it."* The Grenville miiiistry, how- 
ever distasteful, was not ao hard to bear as tlie restoration 
of the dreaded Whigs ; and he was therefore ohhged to re- 
tain it. Mr. Grenville now remonstrated more strongly 
than ever against the influence of the favorite who had been 
employed to supplant him : the king promised his confldenco 
d Lord Bute retired from the court.' 



I GrenviUe Papers, iL 84, 85, 89. " Ibid., ii. 83, 85. 

8 Letter of Lord Bute fo tlie Duke of Bedibrd, 2d April, 1T63 ; Dnka of 
Bedford's Correspondence, iii. 224; eee also Grenvilla Papers, ii. 93, ll>6. 
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Though Georgp III and Mr Grenvillp diffeied as to 
their relative poweii they were lut Coo 'flell 
astofihekiug agieed in then poll i Both were iibitrary in 
■nres of got- their iieii'^ impatient of opposition ind resolute 
epnaient. jj^ jj^^ esercise of authority The chief claims 
of the GrenMlle nunistjy to distinction were ith aibitrary 
proceedings against Wilkes whit,h the king encouraged and 
approved, and the first taxation of Ameiiei, which he him 
self suggested ' In the policy of proscription which had 
disgraced the late administration the king wa? even moie 
forward than his ministers Earl Temjles fiiendship for 
Wilkes was pui isheJ by the era ure of his nime fion the 
list of privy councillor" ind by di rai tal t on the luid 1 eu 
tenancy of his county ° General Conway Colonel Bair^, 
and Colonel A Court were foi their vnto in Pariiament, 
deprived of then miliCaiy command ' and Ljrd Shelburne 
of his office ot aide de-camp to his Majesty 

The privileges if Parhament weie systematically violated 
ffiB YioiattoB by the kmg In ordei tj guai 1 agam^jt the ir 
fcgmofpli^ bitnry interfeience of the Crown in its proceed 
li&ment. jj^gg Pailnment had e tablished for ceotui es, 
the constitutional doetnne that the king should not hear or 
give credit to reports of its debate and that no member 
should suffer mjlestation for hs si caking or reasonng* 
Tet, during the pioceedings of the Commons against TV ilke^, 
the king obtained fiom Ml Grenville the most miimfe and 
cii-cumatanfial reports Not only did he witch the progre«a 
of every debate and the result of each division but he kept 
a jealous eye upon the opinions anl votes ot every memter 
and expressed his personal resentment ^gimit all vho did 
not support the govemmpnt It w is he who lii'*t proposed 
the dismissal ot GenenJ Conwiy, both fion his cml \ai 
military commissions:" it was he who insisted on the re- 

J Wraxall's Mem., ii. Ill, 

a May 7th, 1763; Grenville PaperE, ii. 53. 

< Chatham Correspundence, ii. 375; Walp. Mem., ii. 65. 

* Hot. Pari., m. 466, 611; i Hen. VIII. o. 8. 
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nioval of Mr. Fitzherbert from the Buaiii of Trado, and 
of all placeman who took a diffeient view of parliamentary 
privilege from that adopted by the court,^ Mr. Grenville 
endeavored to moderate the king's severity : he desired to 
postpone such violent measures till the proceedings against 
"Wilkes should be concluded ; ^ and, in the mean time, opened 
communications with General Conway in the hope of averts 
ing his dismissal.* But at length the blow was struck, and 
General Conway was dismissed not only from his office of 
Groom of the Bedchamber, but from the command of hia 
regiment of dragoons.* Mr. Calci-aft was also deprived of 
the ofiiee of Deputy Muster-Master.' The king himself 
was, throughout, the chief promoter of this policy of pro- 
Bcription.^ 

To commit General Conway or Colonel Barre lo prison, 
as James I. had committed Sir Edwin Sandys, and as Charles 
I, had committed Seiden and other leading members of the 
House of Commons, could Dot now have been attempted. 
Nor was the ill-omened venture of Charles I. agmnst the 
five members likely to be I'epeated j but the king was violat- 
ing the same principles of constitutional government as hia 
arbitraiy predecessors. He punished, as far as lie was able, 
those who had incurred his displeasure, for their conduct in 
Parliament} and denied them the protection which they 

1 Grenville Papers, u. 163, 186, 166 (letters fcom tha king to Mr. Gren- 
Tllle, leHi, 28d, and 24th Nov., 1763); tiid, 223, 233-9. 

^ Ibid., 224, 329, 230, 266, 367, 434 (Diaiy, 16tli, 25tli, and SOth Nov.; Sd 
Dee., 1783; 19tli Jan., 1764). 

* Grenvilla Papora, ii. 296. " Mr. GrenyilJe never would admit the dja- . 
Unction batween civil and military nppointments." — Greamlle Papera, ii. 
S34, fiOT. It has been stated Chat General Conway voted once only against 
the ministry on General Warrants, having supported them in ths contest 
vnOi yf iiiiBB (Siilfffy o/ a Late Minailg,2Sli Sodaaghom Mem., i. 178); 
hot thia was not the ease. Mr. Grenville in his Diary, Nov. ISth, 1783, 
speaks of Mr. Conway's vote bolk dmes with the minoiity. — GremriBe 



i. 403; Eocliinghani Moil 
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claimed from privilege, and the laws of their conntry. Tet 
the Commons submitted to this violation of their freedom, 
■with scarcely a murmur.' 

The riota and popular discontents of this period ought to 
Pubiio aiB- have convinced the king that his statesmanship 
contenta. ^g^ jj^j. successful. He had already sacrificed his 
populaiity to an lU regulated love of power. But he contin- 
ued to ditect every measare of the government, whether of 
legislation, of administration, or of patronage ; and by means 
of the fiithful reports of his minister, he constantly assisted, 
as it were in the deliberations of Parliament.^ 

In 17Go diffeiencea again arose between the king and the 
King a a 3ee- Grenville ministry. They had justly offended him 
eVniS"'"'" by then mismanagement of the Regency Bill,' — 
mini try they had disputed with him on questions of pat- 
ronage and expenditure, — they had wearied him with long 
arguments in the closet ; * and, in the month of May, having 
compJetely lost hit Majesty's confidence, he intimated to them 
his intention of dispensing with their services. But the 
king, after vain negotiations with Mr. Pitt through the Duke 
of Cumberland, finding himself unable to form another ad- 
ministration, was again compelled to retain them in ofiice. 
They had suspected the secret influence of Lord Bute in 
thwarting their counsels; and to him they atti'ibuted their 
dismissal.* The first condition, therefore, on which they 

1 Pari. Hist., xvi. 1736. 

s GreHTille Papers, iii. t-lS, 21-37. Tlie ting's oommunioations wero 
BomelJmeBsnlficienayperemptoiy. Writing Maj2lEt, 1765, lie says: "Mr. 
GrenviUe, 1 am surpriEed tliat you ara cot yet coma, whan yon know it was 
my orflefs to tia attended this evening. I expect yoo, therefore, to come 
the moment yon receive this." — GrmmSs Pi^era, iii. 40. 

See mfra, p. 1*4, 

* Walp. Mem., ii. 161. 

» So great was tbe jealousy of Mr. Grenville and the Dute of Bedford of 
the inflnenoe of Lord Bnta in 1784, tliat they were ansions to insist wpon 
Ms reniflining in the comitry, thongh ho said he was tired of if, and had 
daughters to many, and other basiness. — Mr. GrmviUe's Diaj-y, IBlh and 
£8th Jan., 1764 ; GretteiUs Papen, u. 4S3, 433. 
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consented (o remain in office, was that Lord Bute should not 
be suffered to interfere in iiis Majesty's councils " in any 
manner or shape wliatever." ■ To this the king pledged him- 
self,^ and though suspicions of a secret correspondence with 
Lord Bute were still enterlained, there is every reason for 
believing that he adhered to his promise.' Indeed, he had 
already acquired so much confidence in his own aptitude for 
business, that he no longer relied upon the counsels of his 
favorite.* He was ahle to rule alone,; and wanted instru- 
ments, rather than advisers. The second condition was the 
dismissal of Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, Lord Bute's brother, 
from the office of Privy Seal in Scotland, and fi'om the man- 
agement of the affairs of that country. In this, too, the king 
yielded, though sorely against his will, as he had promised 
the office for life.* Meanwhile (he breach between the king 
and his ministei^ became stiU wider. They had been forced 

'Minute of Cabinet, 23d Mav, 1785; Greuville Papers, iii. 41; »., ISi; 
Adolphus, i. 170. 

2 '■ At eleven o'clock at nifiht flia king een6 for Mr. GrenviHe, and toid 
bim he tiad considered npon the proposals made to him; he did promise and 
declare to them that Lord Bute should never, directly nor indirectly, biiva 
anything to do with hia liushiess, nor give advice upoa anything what- 

Mem. of C. J. Fok, i. 66-68, 111 ; Mr. Mackintosh to Earl Temple, Aug. 
30th|17e6, ffrenBiSs/'BperB.iii. 81. WrainxIPi Mem., ii. 73, &c. Mr. Gren- 
viHe was still so suepioiouB of Lord Bute's influence, that being told in No- 
vember, 1T65, by Mr. Jenkinson, that Lord Bute had only eeeii the king 
twice during Kis illnefls in the spring, he says in his diaiy : " Which fact 
Mr. Grenville oonid not be brought to believe. He owned, however, to Mr. 
Grenville that the intercourse iu writing between his Mt^esty and Lord 
Bute always contmued, telling him that he knew the king wrote to him a 
journal eveiy day of what passed, and as mhinta a one aa if, said he, 'your 
boy at school was directed by yon to write his journal to yon.' " — Greanitle 
P<^n, iii. 320. 

It was not until Dec. 1768, that Mr. Greiirille seems to have been per- 
suaded that Lord Buts's iniiuence was lost. He then concurred in tlie pre- 
vailing opinion of " the king being gi'own indifiei'ent to hira, hut ihe 
princeas being m the same sentiments towards him as befoi'e." — Diary! 
Qreimlle Papers, iv, 403. 

1 BedKird Correep., iii. 284. 

* Walp. Geo. III., ii. 175; Granville Papers, iii. 185. He was aftenrards 
KBtoied in 1766 by the Earl of Cbalham. — /i., 362. 
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npon him by necessity; ttfiy knew (hat he was plotting their 
epeeiiy overthrow, and protested against tlie intrigues by 
which their influence was counteracted, Tlie Duke of Bed- 
foi'd besought the king " to permit his authority and his 
favor to go together ; " ^ and these remonstrances were rep- 
reseated by the king's friends as insolent and overbearing.' 
An outcry was raised against the ministers that they " desired 
to enslave the king," who was now determined to make any 
eacrifices to get rid of them. 

The negotiations for a new ministry were again conducted 
on behalf of the king, by his uncle the Duke of 
nia the Cumberlmid. Such was the popular hatred of 
Lord Bute and bis countrymen, that the Duke's 
former severities against the Scofcli, which had gained for him 
the name of " the Butcher," were now a claim, to popular favot 
The rebellious Scots had been ti-eated as they deserved ; and 
he who liad already chastised them, was not the man to favor 
their pretensions at court. 

These neo-otialions were protracted for seven weeks while 
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and condemned. Mr. Pitt, when solLtited by the Duke of 
Cumberland to talte office, had named as one of his 
conditions, the restoratioQ of officers dismissed on oBksrs con 
political grounds. This the king had anticipated, 
and was prepared to grant.' The Rockingham administration 
insisted on the same terms ; and according to Mr. Burke 
" discountenanced, and it is hoped forever abolished, the 
dangerous and unconstitutional practice of removing mili- 
tai'y officers, for their votes in Parliament." ^ 

The Whig leaders were not less jealous of Ihe influence 
of Lord Bute, tlian the minisliy whom they dis- coniidons of 
placed ; and before they would aooept office, they hiim minia-^ 
insisted " that the thought of replacing Mr. Mac- ^'■ 
kenzie should be laid aside ; and also that some of the partic- 
ular friends of the Eai'l of Bute should be removed, as a 
proof to the world that the Earl of Bute should not either 
publicly or privately, directly or indirectly, have any con- 
cern or influence in public affairs, or in the management or 
disposition of public employments."' These conditions be- 
iag agreed to, a ministry so constituted was likely to be in- 
dependent of court influence : yet it was soon reproached 
with submission to the "interior cabinet." Mr. ,j,|,g ^^^g,, 
Pitt said, "Metbinks I plainly discover the traces t'^"'^- 
of an overruling influence ; " and while be disavowed any 
prejudice against the country of Lord Bute, he declared tbat 
" the man of that counti-y wanted wisdom, and held prin- 
ciples incompatible with freedom." This supposed influence 
was disclaimed on the part of the goveniment by General 
Conway : " I see nothing of it," said he, " I feel nothing of 
it : I disdsum it for myself, and as fer as my discernment can 
reach, for tUe rest of his Majesty's ministers."* 

Whether Lord Bute had, at this time, any influence ai 

1 Walp. Mem., ii. 165; Dake of Cumberlaad's NarraiiTei Eotkingham 
Item., i. 193-196. 
a Sliort Account of ft Late Short Administration. 
* Paper dmwn up by Duke of Hewoastla, Rachmghaia Mem., l 218. 
9 DebaW on the Address, 1766, Pari ffisi., xvi, 9T, 101. 
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court, was long a subject of iloubt and ftontroversj'. It wag 
confidently belieped bj the public, and by many of the best 
informed of his contemporaries ; but Lord Bute, eeveral 
years aflerwards, so explidtly denied it, that bis denial may 
be accepted as conclusive.' The ting's friends, however, 
had become more numerous, and acted under better discipline. 
Some of them held ofiices in the government or household, 
yet looked to the king for instructions, instead of to the min- 
isters. These generally had obscure but lucrative offices, in 
the gift of the king himself and other members of the royal 
family.^ But the greater part of the king's friends were 
independent members of Parliament, whom various motives 
had attracted to the personal support of the king. Many 
were influenced by high notions of prerogative, — by loyalty, 
by confidence in the judgment and honesty of the kuig, and 
by personal attachment to his Majesty, — and many by 
hopes of favor and advancement. They formed a distinct 
party, and their coherence was secured by the same causes 
which generally contribute to the formation of parly ties. 
But their principles and position were inconsistent with con- 
stitutional government. Their services to the king were no 
longer confined to connsel, or political intrigue ; but were 
organized so as to influence the deliberations of Parliament. 
And their organization for such a purpose, marked a further 
advance in the unconstitutional policy of the court. 

The king continued personally to direct the measures of 

1 His son, Lord Mountstuart, writing Oct. 23, 1773, eaid: " Lord Bute 
authorizaa me to say that he declares upon hia Bolemn word of honor, ha 
has not had (he honor of wiling on hia Majesty, bat at his levSe or draw- 
ing-room! nor has he preaumed to offer any advice or opinion concerning 
the disposition of offices, or Hie conduct of measurea, either directly or indi- 
rect])-, by himself or any other, from the time when the late Duke of Cum- 
berland was consulted in the arrangement of a ministry in 1766, to the 
present hour." — Timline't I4fe ^ PiU, i. 462, n. See also RocMngham 
Mem., i. 358-380; Lord Broughara'a Sfeetchefl of Stateameii, Works, ui.iB; 
Edinb. Rev, cxl!. U; Quart. Enr., oxixi. 238. Lord John Eiiascirs Inlro- 
dnetion to vol. iii. of Bedford Correapondence. siixiii. 

3 Burke's Present Discontentii, Woria, ii. 3M. 
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the ministers, more particularly in the disputes witli the Amer- 
ican colonies, which, in his opinion, involved the , 
rights and honor of his erown.' He was resolutely flueniie in 
opposed (o the repeal of the Stamp Aet, which ihe 
minislera had thought necessary for the conciliation of the 
colonies. He resisted this measure in council ; hut finding 
the ministers resolved to carry it, he opposed them in Par- 
liament by the authority of his name, and by his personal 
influence over a considerable body of his parliamentary 
adherents.^ The king affected, indeed, to support the min- 
isters, and to decline the use of his name in opposing them. 
" Lord Harcourt suggested, at a distance, that his Majesty 
might make his sentiments known, which might prevent the 
repeal of the act, if his ministers should push tliat measure. 
The king seemed averse to that, ssud he would never in- 
fluence people in their parliamentary opinions, and that ha 
had promised to support his ministers." * But, however the 
king may have affected to deprecate the use of his name, it 
was unquestionably used by his friends ; * and while he him- 
self admitted the unconstitutional character of such a- pro- 
ceeding, it found a defender in Lord Manslield. In dis- 
cussing this matter with the king, his lordship argued " thal^ 
though it would be unconstitutional to endeavor by hia Mig- 
esty's name to carry questions in Parliament, yet where the 
lawful rights of the king and Parliament were to be asserted 
and m^nfained, he thought the making his Majesty's opinion 
in support of those rights to be known, was fit and becom- 
ing."' In oi-der to counteract this secret influence, Loid 
Eockiagham obtained the king's written consent to the pass- 
ing of the biU.« 

' Tha lung said hiE 
t'lgbti of his Clown; 
pen, iii. 370, 871. 

a Walp. Mem., ii. 259, 831, n. Kockingliam Mem., ii. 350, 294. 

a Mr. Granville's Diary, Jan. 31, 1766! Grenviile Papers, iii. 353. 

^ G^anTillB Papers, iii. 8T1; Waip. Mem., Ii. 3S3; BockingliGni Mem., i 
377, 292. 

* Greiiville Papers, iii. 374. * Rockingham Meni., 1. 300. 
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The ministers bad to contend against anotlier difficulty, 
wliielL (he tactics of the court had created. Not only were 
tliey opposed by independent members of the coart party; 
but members holding office, upon wbose support miaistera 
were justified in relying, — were encouraged to oppose them; 
and retained their offices, while voting in the ranks of the 
Opposition. The king, who had punished witb so much 
severity any opposition to measures whicb he approved, now 
upheld and protected those placemen, who opposed tlie min- 
isterial measures to which he himself objected. In vain the 
ministers remonstrated against their conduct; the king was 
ready with excuses and promises ; but his chosen band were 
safe IVom tlie indignation of the Grovernment. Nor was 
their opposition confined to the repeal of the Stamp Acf, — ■ 
a subject on which tliey might have affected to entertain con- 
ficientious scruples: but it was vexatiously continued against 
the general measures of the administi-ation.' Wei! might 
Mr. Burke term this "an opposition of a new and singular 
character, — an opposition of placemen and pensioners." ' 
Lord Rockingham protested against such a system while in 
office ; * and after his dismissal, took occasion to observe to 
his Maj^ty, that "when he had the honor of being in 
his M^esty's service, the measures of administration were 
thwarted and obstructed by men in office, acting hke a corps; 
that he flattered himself it was not entirely with his Maj- 
esty's inclination, and would assure him it was very detn 
mental lo his service * This system to u e the woids of 
Mr. Burke, tended to pioduue neither the secuiitv ot a 
free Goveraraent, nor the enerpj if a jicnarchj thit is 
absolute." ° 

The king, meanwhile had resolved to o^ erthrow the 
Rockingham ministij which wa« on eveiy account distaste- 

lWaIp.Mem.,ii. 25B 331 i E cklnghim M» i i S60 "94 331 

' A. Short Acconnt of a Late Short Administralion. 

»Walp.'Mem., ii. 3^. 

* Rockingbnm Mem., ii. 53. 

6 Presaa* DiHi--onl;Hnts. Wnrix. ii. TSL 
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ful fo him. He ilivapproveJ. their liberal policy : Le waa 
jealoua of tlicir powerful party, which he desired to break 
up ; and, above all, he resented their independence. He 
desired ministers to execute his will ; and these men and 
their party were the obstacles to the cherished object of 
his ambition. 

At length, in July, 1766, they were ungraeiously dis- 
missed ; ' and his Majesty now expected from j)„,;g^gjg(. 
the hands of Mr. Pitt, an admiaistralion better f°°'',"^°*'" 
auited to his own views and policy. Mr. Pitt's 
greatness had naturally pointed him out as the fittest man 
for such B task, and tJiere were other circumstances which 
made him personally acceptable to tlie king. Haughty as 
was the demeanor of that distinguished man in the senate, 
and among his equals, his bearing in the royal presence 
was humble and obsequious. The truth of Mr. Eurke'a 
well-known sarcasm, that "the least peep into that closet 
intoxicates him, and will to the end of his life," ' was recog- 
nized by all his contemporaries. * 

A statesman with at least the outward qualities of a, 
courtier, was likely to give the king some repose after his 
collisions with the two last ministries. He now undertook 
to foi-m an administration undpr the Duke of Grafton, with 
the office of Privy Seal, and a seat in the Upper Iluusfi, 
as Earl of Chatham. 

For another reason also Lord Chatham was acceptable 



'Chase Price said, "thatat the ler^e, he (i. e. Lord ChatJiaTn) used to 
bow so low, yon could see the Up of his hooked nose between his legs." — 
Socktnghain ifem,,ii, S3. He had been in the habit of kneeling at the bed- 
side of George II., whila transacting business. — Wraxnlt's Mem., ii. 58. 
Thai he was ever true to his character, ia illustrated bylhe abject terms of 
bis letter fo Ihe king on resigning the office of Privy Seal, two years after- 
wards. " Under this load of nnhappineas, I will not despair of your Maj- 
esty's pardon, while I supplicate again on my knees yout Majesly's mercy, 
and mrat humbly implore your Majesty's royal permission to resign that 
higli office." 14th October, 1763; Chatham Corresp., iii. 314. 
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to the king. They agreed, though for differe 
' ™ '^^ policy of brealiing up party { 
loi'Btodis- This was now the settled object of the king, 
ve par ea. ^j^jj.[j ^^ pursued with Unceasing earnestness. In 
writing to Lord Chatham, July 29th, 1766,' he said: "I 
know the Earl of Chatham will zealously give his aid fow- 
(u^a destroying all party distinctions, and restoring that 
subordination to government which can atone preserve that 
inestimable blessing, liberty, from degenerating into licen- 
tiousness.'" Again, December 2d, 1766, he wrote to the 
Earl of Chatham : " To rout out the present method of 
parties banding together, can only be obtained by withstand- 
ing their unjust demands, as well as the engaging able men, 
be their private connections where they will." * And again, 
on the 25th June, 1767 : «I am thoroughly resolved to en- 
counter any difBculties rather than yield to faction." * 

By this policy the king hoped to further his cherished 

scheme of increasing his own personal influence. 
Buenoeof tha To Overcome the Whig connection, was to bring 

into office the friends of Lord Bute, and the court 
party who were subservient to his views. Lord Chatham 
adopted the king's policy fora very different purpose. Though 
in outward observances a courtier, he was a constitutional 
statesman, opposed to government by prerogative, and court 
influence. His career had been due to his own genius : in- 
dependent of party and superior to it, hf hal trusted to his 
eloquent* his state-smanship and popularity And now, 
by breaking up parties he hoped to rule over them all 
His project, howevei cimpletely failed Havin* offended 
and ex'ispeiated the Whigs he found himsett at the he»d 
ot an administiaticn composed of the kin^^ fi endi who 
thwarted him ind ot discorhnt eiementa o\er wtmh lie 
had no control 

1 Introduction to vol. m. of Bedford Corresp., j:xvii. 

2 Chathmn Correap., iii. 21. 

» JMd., iii. 137. l lUd., 278. 
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Jle discovered, when it was too late, that the king had 
been more sagacious than himself, — and thstt while his 
own power and connecfiona had crumbled away, the court 
party had obtained a dangerous ascendency. Parties had 
been broken wp, and prerogative triumphed. The leaders 
of parties had been reduced to insignificance, while tbe 
king directed public affairs according to his own will, and 
upon principles dangerous to public liberty. According (o 
Burke, " when he bad accomplished bis scheme of adminis- 
tration, he was no longer minister." ^ To repair the mis- 
chief which had beeh done, he afterwards sought an alliance 
with the party which, when in power, he had alienated from 
him. "Former little differences must be forgotten," he 
said, "when the contest iapro aris etfocis."^ 

Meanwhile, other cu-cumstances contributed to increase 
the influence of the king. Much of Loi-d Chatham's popu- 
larity had been sacrificed by the acceptance of a peeiagej 
and his personal influence was diminished by his removal 
from the House of Commons, where he had been paramount. 
His holding so obscure a place as that of Privy Seal, also 
took much from his weight as a minister. His melancholy 
prostration soon afrernard^ increased the feebleness and dis- 
union of the administration. Though his was its leading 
mind, fur months he was incapacitated fi-om attending to 
any bueiness. He even refused an interview to the Doke 
of Grafion, the premier," and to General Conway, though 
commissioned by the king to confer with him.* It is not 
surprising that the Dwke of Grafton should complain of 
the languor under which '• every branch of the adminis- 
tration labored from his absence." * Yet the king, writing 
to Lord Chatham, January 23d, 1768, to dissuade him fram 
resigning the Privy Seal, said: "Though confined to your 

1 Speech on American Taxation, ^ Eockingham Mem., U. 143. 

« Chatliam Coiresp., Ui. 313. « Walp. Mem., ii. 433. 

6 Letter to Lord Chatham, 8th Februai?, 1J67 ; Chatham Corrosp., 01 
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house, your name lias been sufficient to enable, my adrainia- 
fration to proceed."^ At length, however, in October, 1768, 
completely broken down, he resigned his office, and with- 
drew from the administration.'^ 

The absence of Lord Chatham, and the utter disorganiza- 
tion of the ministry, left the king free to exercise his own 
influence, and to direct the policy of the country, without 
conti-ol. Had Lord Chatham been there, the ministry would 
have had a policy of its own ; now it had none, and the 
Duke of Grafioa and Lord North — partly from indolence, 
and partly fmrn facility, — consented to follow the stronger 
will of their sovereign,* 

On hia side, the king took advantage of the disruption of 
party ties, which he had taken pains to promote. In the 
absence of distinctive principles, and party leadera, members 
of Parliament were exposed to the direct influence of the 
Crown. According to Horace Walpole, " everybody ran to 
court, and voted for whatever the court desired." ' The 
main object of the king in breaking up parties, had thus 
been secured. 

On the resignation of the Duke of Grafton, the ting's 
ascendency in the councils of his ministers was 
miniatcy,' further increased by the accession of Loi-d North 
■"™" to the chief direction of public affairs. That min- 

ister, by principle a Toiy, and favorable to prerogative, — 
in character indolent and good tempered, — and personally 
attached to the king, — yielded up hia own opinions and 
judgment ; and for years consented to bo the passive instru- 

1 Chatham Ooiresp,, iii. 318. 

2 In his letter to Hie king, October 14tli, he said, "All chance of recovery 
irill be precludBd by myeontinuing longer to hold the Privy Seal." — Chat- 
ham Gni'eap., iii. 314. 

So little had Lord Chatham's illnaas been assumed for poll liea! purposaa, 
as it was tl'eqnently repreaented, that in Anguat, 1777, he gave Lady Chat- 
bam a general latter of attorney, empowering her to transact all business 
for him. — Chatham Coi-resp., iii. 282. 

s Walp. Mem., iii. 62, 67, «. 

4 Ibid., a. 331, a. See also iUd., iii. 92. 
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merit of tb'i royal will.' The persecution of Willies, the 
Straining of parliamentary privilege, and the coercion of 
America, were the disastrous fruits of the court policy. 
Throughout this administratiou, the king staked hia personal 
credit upon the success of hia measures ; and regarded op- 
position to his ministers as an act of disloyalty, and their 
defeat as an affront to himself.* 

In 1770, Lord Chatham stated in Parliament, that since 
the king's accession there had been no original {i. e. iade- 
peadent) minister;^ and examples abound of the king's per- 
sonal participation in every political event of this pei-iod. 

While the Opposition were struggling to reverse the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons against 
Wilkes, and Lord Chatham was about to move dkrcm by 
an address for dissolving Parliament, llie king's "*'' 

resentment knew no bounds. In conversations with General 
Conway, at this time, he declared he would abdicate his 
crown rather than comply with this address. " Yes," said 
the king, laying his hand on his sword, " I will have recourse 
to this, sooner than yield to a dissolution of Parliament." * 
And opinions have not been wanting, that the king was act- 
ually prepared to resist what he deemed an invasion of his 
prerogative, by military force.' 

On the 26th February, 1772, while the Eoyal Maniage 
Bill was pending in the House of Lords, the king thus wrote 
to Lord North : " I expect every nerve to be strained to 
carry the bill. It is not a question relating to administra- 
tion, but personally to myself, therefore I have a right to 

1 Walp. Mem., ii, 95, n. f Hi., iii. 106, n. ; Wrasall's Mem., i. 133. 

Mr. Maseey eays, Lord NortU was " the only man of parliamentary repn- 
tationwho would not have insisted" on the expulsion of the Icing's Mends. 
— Sisl,, i. 434. Always in favor of power and anthorily, " he Bupported 
the king against the aiietocraxiy, the Parliament against Uie people, and the 
natjon against the colonies." -^ IbldM, 436. 

2 Wolp. Mem., iii. 200 and n. ,■ iv. 76. 

S Ihid., iv. B4i Hansard's Pari. Hiat., syi. 842 (March 2d, 1770). 

* 14th May, 1770. Eockingham Mem., ii. 179. 

* Mnssey, Hist., L p. 489. 
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expect a hearty support from every one in my aerviue, and I 
shall remember defaulters." ' Again, on the 14th March, 
1772, he wrote : " I wish a list could be prepared of those 
that went away, and of those that deserted to die minority 
(on d V 3 on in the committee). That would be a rule for 
my conduct in the drawing-room to-morrow." - Again, in 
a othe letfer, he said : " I am greafly incensed at the pre- 
B mpt on of Charles Fox, in forcing you to vote with him 
la>t nght '* . . . . "I hope you will let him know that 
you a e not insensible of his conduct towards you." * And 
the I gs confidence in his own influence over the dehbera- 
to a of Parliament, appears from another letter, on the 26th 
June, 1774, whei-e he said : " I hope the Crown will always 
be able, in either House of Parliament, to throw out a bill ; 
but I shall never consent to use any expression which tends 
to establish, that at no time the right of the Crown to dis- 
sent is to be used." * 

The king not only watched how members spoke and 
voted," or whether they abstained from voting;' but even 
if they were silent, when he had expected them to speak.' 
Ko "whipper-in" from the Treasury could have been more 
teen or full of expedients, in influencing the votes of mem- 
bers in critical divisions.* He was ready, also, to take ad- 

1 Fox Mem., i. 76 ; Lord Brougham's Works, iii. 79, 

2 Lord Brougham's Works, iii, 80, 

« 15th Febniniy, 1774. In proceedmgs agiunst printers of a libel on the 
«peaker, Sir F. Norton. 

'FoxMera., i. 99; Lord Brougham's Works, iii. 84. 

* Lord Bronghani'8 Works, iii. 35. 

« King to Lord North, Bth April, 1779; Lord Brongham'a Works, iii. 71, 
SS, 106, 103. 

» King to Lord NortJj, 12a March, 1772; 6th April, SSth Oct, 1778; 28th 
Feb., 4th and 9tli March, 1779. 

» King to Lord North, 7th Jan., 1770. " SuTprised that T. Townsand was 
silent." — King to Lord North, 10th Doc, 1773. Ibid., 81. "1 should 
think Lord G. Germaine migM with great propriety hare said a few words 
to put the defence in motion." — King to Loi'd North, 2d Feb., 1778. Lord 
Ei-ougham'B Works, iii. 106. He was incensed agflinat Dundaa for the 
same reason, 24th Feb., 1778. —3id., 106. 

e King to Lord North, 9th Feb., 1775; 5th and 3 th March, 1779. 
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vantage of the absence of opponents. Hearing that Mr. 
Fox was going to Paris, he wrote to Lord North, 15th No- 
vetaber, 1776 : " Bring as much forward as you can before 
the recess, as real business is never so well considered as 
when the attention of the House is not taken up with noisy 
declamation," ^ 

Military officers were still exposed tonal of I k^s 
displeasure. In 1773, Lleutetiant-Colone] Be ^ 

and Sir Hugh Williams, both refractory memhe s ''' 
of Parliament, were passed over in a breve o j omo o 
and Colonel Barre, in order to mark his sen e of the jus 
tice of this act of power, resigned his con m on n he 
army.* The king, however, appears to 1 a e nod fi d 1 a 
opinions as to his right of depriving memb s of m 1 ay 
commands, on account of their conduc m Pa 1 ame t. 
Writing to Lord North, 6th March, 1779 he ay I am 
strongly of opinion that the general office s 1 th o gh 
Parliament have got governments, should o opi os ng lose 
them. This k very different from removing them trom tieir 
military commands." ' 

Not without maoy affronts, and much unpopularity, the 
king and his minister long triumphed over all op- 
position in Parliament ; * bat in 1778, the signal WcntiOeB 
failure of their policy, the crisis in American af- Lota NotUiis 
fairs, and the impending war-with France, obliged ™™°"- 
them to enter into negotiations with Lord Chatham, for the 
admission of that statesman and some of the leaders of Op- 
position intfl the ministry. The king needed tlieir assistance, 
but was resolved not to adopt their policy. He would accept 
them as instruments of his own will, hut not as responsible 
ministers. If their counsels should prevail, he would him- 
self be humiliated and disgi-aced. 

In a letter to Lord North, 15lh March, 1778, the king 
says : " Honestly, I would rather lose the crown I now 
wear, than bear the ignominy of possessing it under their 
ii. 130. 
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ebacUles." ^ And, again, on the 17tli of March, he writes : 
" I ani still ready to accept any part of them thai will come 
to the assistance of my present efficient ministers : but, whilst 
any ten men in the kingdom will stand bi me, I will not give 
myself up to bondage. My deai Loid I will rather risk 
my crown than do what I think pei on^lly ii'fgi'aceful. It 
is impossible this nation should not stand by me. If tliey 
will not, they shall have another kmg, foi I never will put 
my hand to what will make me mibetable to the last hour of 
my life." * Again, on the 18th, he writes : " Eather than be 
shackled by those desperate men (if the nation will not stand 
by me), I will rather see any form of government inti-odnced 
into this island, and lose my crown, rather than wear it as a 
disgrace."* The failare of these negotiations, followed by 
the death of Lord Chatham, left unchanged the unlbrtunate 
administration of Lord North. 

Overtures, indeed, were made to the Whig leaders, to join 
a new ministry under Lord Weymouth, which 
forces his own were, perhaps unwisely, declined;* and hence- 
^ ''^' forth the king was resolved to admit none to his 

councils without exacting a pledge of compliance with his 
wishes. Thus, on the 4th rebmaiy, 1779, writing to Lord 
North, he says ! " You may now sound Loi'd Howe ; but, 
before I name him to preside at the Admiralty Board, I must 
expect an explicit declaration that he will zealously concur 
in prosecuting the war in all the quarters of the globe." ' 
Again, on the 22d June, 1779, he writes : " Before I will 
hear of any man's readiness to come into office, I will expect 
to see it signed nnder his own hand, that he is resolved to 
keep the empire entire, and that no troops shall consequently 
be withdrawn from thence (i. e. America), nor independence 
ever allowed." " 

J Lord Brougham'a Works, iii. 108,- Fos Mam., 1. 189. 
2 LoTd Brougham's Worfea, iii. 110; Fox Mem., i. 191. 
S Lord Brougliaiii'B Wqrits, iii. Ill; Fox Mem., i, 193. 
« Fox Mem., i. 20T; Lord J. Russell's Life of Fok, i. 193. 
E Lord Brongham'a Works, liL 127; Fox Mem., L 211, 212, 
» Ibid., 236. 
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At this time it was openly avowed m tlie House of Com- 
mons by Lord George Geimaine that tlie king w »s his own 
minister, and Mr. Fox lamented that 1 19 Maje tv was his 
own unadvised minister.' ^ Nor was it unnatui'il that the 
king should expect such Buhm i^s o 1 f om other statesmen, 
when his first minister was carrying out a policy of which 
he disapproved, but wanted lesoluti jn to lesi t ° — and when 
Parliament had hitherto suiported his ill-otiened n 
In October, 1779, Loi-d Korth wntmg to the iing o 
ing (he resignation of Loid Gower who was aveise to the 
continuance of the American nar which in hi-j opinion, 
" must end in ruin to his M'yesty ind the com try," says : 
" In the argument Lord Noith had cettiinly onf disadvan- 
tage, which is that he held in his heart, and has held for 
three years past, the same opinion as Lord Gower '* 

Again, however, the king was leduced to treat with the 
Opposition ; but was not less resolute in his deter- ^^ ^^^^^^ ^ 
mination that no change of ministers should affect ''™'"!f'' "" 
the policy of his measures. On December 3d, 
1779, he was prevailed upon lo give Lord Thurlow authority 
to open a negotiation with the leaders of the Opposition, and 
expressed his willingness " to admit into his confidence and 
service any men of public spirit and talenfs, who will join 
with part of the present ministry in forming one on a more 
enlarged scale, provided it be understood tbat every means 
are to be employed to keep the empire entiie, to pioaecute 
tlie pi-esent just and unprovoked war in all its branches, with 
the utmost vigor, and that his Majesty's past mea-uies be 
treated with proper respect." * Finding the compliance of 
independent statesmen less ready than he de-ired, he niites 
to Lord Thurlow, 18th December, 1779 "Fiom the cold 
disdain with which I am treated, it is evident to me what 

iDeo. 4th, 1778,on Mr. Coke's motion upon Clinton's proclamation; FoJt 
Mem., i. 203. 
a Fox Mem., i. 211, 313. 

a King's LsWera lo Lord Nortli; Lord Brnugliam'a Worlts, iii. 151, 
4 Lord Brougham's Worlis, iii. 139 ; Fos Mom., i. 237. 
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treatment I am to expect from Opposition, if I was to call 
theni into my service. To obtain their support, I must de- 
liver up my person, my principles, and my dominions into 
their liands," ^ In other words, the king dreaded the ad- 
mission of any minister to his councils, who claimed an in- 
dependent judgment upon tte policy for which they would 
become responsible. 

In the mean time, the increasing influence of the Crown, 
and the active personal exercise of its preroga- 
agcduat tha tives, were attracting the attention oi the people 
thu'ctowB, and of Parliament In the debate on the address 
1779-80. ^j jjjg opening of Parliament, 25th November, 
1779, Mr, Pox said : " He saw very early indeed, in the 
present reign, the plan of government which had been laid 
down, and had since been invariably pursued in every de- 
partment. It was not the mere rumor of the streets that 
the king was his own minister; the fatal truth was evident^ 
and had made itself evident in every circumstance of the 
war carried on against America and the West Indies." ^ 
This was denied by ministers;' but evidence, not accessible 
to contemporaries, has since made his statement indisputable. 

Early in the following year, numerous public meetings 
■were held, associations formed, and petitions presented in 
favor of economic refonns ; and complaining of the undue 
influence of the Crown, and of the patronage and corruption 
by which it wli' m untained * It w a^ for the redress of these 
gnevances thit Mi Buike offered his celebrated scheme of 
economical letoim He confessed that the main object of 
tUis scheme was the leduction of that corrupt influence, 
which IS itself the peiennial aprintf of all prodigality and of 
all disuidei — which loida us moie than millions of debt; 
which takes away vigor from our arms, wisdom from our 

1 Lord Brougham's Works, in. 140; Fox Mem., i. 238, 

2 Pari. Hist., sx, 1120. 

' See tlie speedies of Ihe Lord Advocate, the Secretmy-fit-War, and At- 
tmney-Geneml, ibid., 1130, 1138, 1140. 
1 Pari. Hist., xs. 1370; Ann. Reg., sxiii. 8S. 
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councils, and every shadow of authority and credit from the 
most venerable parts of our constitution." ' 

On the 6tli April, Mr, Dunning moved resolutions, in a 
committee of the whole House, founded upon these ^ _^ 
petitions. The first, wliich is memoi'able in politi- uiog's i-™'"- 
cal hislory, affirmed "that the influence of the 
Crown has incveased, is increasing, and ought to he dimin- 
ished," ^ The Lord Advocate (Mr. Dundas) endeavored to 
diminish the force of this resolution by the prefatory woi-ds 
" that it is necessaiy to declare ; " but Mr. Fox, on belia!f of 
the Opposition, at once assented to this amendment, and the 
resolution was earned by a majority of eighteen. A second 
resolution was agreed to without a division, affirming the 
right of the House to correct abuses in the civil list expen- 
diture, and every other branch of the public revenue ; and 
also a third, affirming " tliat it ia the duty of this House to 
provide, as far as may be, an immediate and effectual redress 
of the abuses complained of in the petitions presented to this 
House." The Opposition, finding themselves in a majority, 
pushed forward their success. They would consent to no 
delay! and these resolutions were immediately reported and 
agreed to by thu House. This debate was signalized by the 
opposition speech of Sir Fletcher Norton, the Speaker, who 
bore his personal testimony to the increased and increasing 
influence of the Crown," The king, writing to Lord Morth 
on the 11th April concerning these obnoxious resoiutions, 
said : " I wish I did not feel at whom they were personally 
levelled." ' 

The same matters were also debated, in this session, in 
the House of Loi-ds. The debate on tlie Earl of i^^d siiei- 
Shelbume's motion, February 8th, for an inquiry Hm'onpubiii 
into (he public expenditure, brought out further espauditute. 

1 Feb. nth, 1780; Pari. Hist., xsi. 2 (jmblished Bpeech). 

See also Chapter IV. (Ciril List), and Chapter VI. (House of Com- 
mens). 
^Itiog's Lettei's fo Loi'd North; Lord Brougham's Worlis, iii. 144. 
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teBtimonies to the influence of tlie Ciown. Of these the 
most remarkable was given by the Marquess of Rocking- 
ham ; who asserted that since the accession of the king, there 
had been "a fixed determination to govern this country un- 
der ihe forma of law, through the influence of the Crown." 
" Everything within and without, whether ia cabinet, Parlia- 
ment, or elsewhere, carried about it the most unequivocal 
marks of such a system : Ihe whole economy of executive 
government, in all its branches, proclaimed it, whether pro- 
fessional, deliberative, or official. The supporters of it in 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers, avowed it and defended 
it without reserve. It was early in the present reign pro- 
mulged as a court axiom, 'that tie power and influence of 
the Crown alone was sufficient to support any set of men hia 
Majesty might think proper to call to his councils.' The 
fact bore evidence of its truth ; for through the influence of 
tlie Ci-own, mfyorities had been procured to support any men 
or any measures, which an administration, thus constituted, 
thought proper to dictate." ^ 

Tbia very motion afforded an occasion for the exercise 
inHniHKtioB "^ ^^ prerogative in an arbitrary and offensive 
of peers. manner, in order to influence the votes of peers, 
and to intimidate opponents. The Marquess of Caremarthen 
and the Earl of Pembroke had resigned their offices in the 
household, in order to give an independent vote. Before 
the former had voted, he received notice that he was dis- 
missed from the lord lieutenancy of the East Riding of the 
county of Tork ; " and soon after the latter had reeoi-ded his 
vote, he was dismissed from the lord lieutenancy of Wilt- 
shire, — an office which had been held by his family, at 
different limes, for centuries.* This flagrant exercise of 
prerogative could not escape the notice ,of Pai'liament, and 

3parl.Hiat.,x!t. 1346. 

2 Ibid., 1340. 

« His diamissalwaa by the pevaonal orders of the king, who wrote to Lord 
North, lOih Feb., 1780: "I cannot choose tlie lieutenancy of Wiltshire 
should be in the liaiids of OppoBifJon." 
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on the 6th March, Lord Shelbiime moved an aiidi'eaa pray- 
ing the king to acquaint the House wliether lie had beca 
advised, and by whom, to dismiss these jieers " from tlieir 
employmenla, for their conduct in Parliamonl." The mo- 
tion wa* negatived by a large majority ; but the unconstitu- 
tional acts of the king were sti-ongly condemued in debate ; 
and again animadvei-sions were made upon the influence of 
the Crown, more especially in the administration of the 
army and militia.' 

On the meeting of Parliament, on the 27th November, 



1781, amendments were moved in both Houses, ir 



answer io the king's speech, which gave Oi;i;aaiuii ^^ ^^^ crown 
to the expression of strong opinions regarding the ^'•^^■ 
influence of the Crown, and the iiTegular ad \ bl 

system under which the government of the y was 

ducted. The Duke of Richmond said, " 1] t h co 1 y 
was governed by clerks, — each minister c fi g h m If 
to his own office, — and consequenlly, inst d f p 
bility, union of opinion, and concerted m n th 

was displayed but dissension, weakness, d p 

The " interior cabinet," he declared, had b th f 

this country .° The Marquess of Eo^jngham 1 ) d I 
system of government pursued since the commencement of 
the reign as " a pi'oscriptive system, — a system of favoritism 
and secret influence." ' Mr. Fox imputed all the defeats 
and disasters of the American War to the influence of the 

The king was never diverted by defeat and disaster from 
his resolution to maintain the war with America : j^^^ g^^^ 
but the House of Commons was now determined ^""o,"^^^^"^ 
upon peace ; and a struggle ensued which was to '**'t- 
decide the fate of the minister, and to overcome, by the 
power of Parliament, (he stubborn will of the king. On the 
22d February, 1782, Gienei'ai Conway moved an address 
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deprecating the conljiiiiance of the war, but was defeated by 
a majority of one.' Oa the 27th, he proposed another 
address with the same object. Lord North begged for a, 
short respite: but an adjournment being refused by a ma- 
jority of nineteen, the motion was agreed to without a 
division." 

On the receipt of the king's answer, General Conway 
moved a resolution that " the House will consider as ene- 
mies to the king and country all who shall advise, or by 
any means attempt, the further prosecution of offensive 
wai-, for the purpose of reducing the revolted colonies to 
obedience by force." " In reply to this proposal, Lord 
North astonished the House by announcing, — not that he 
proposed to resign on the reversal of the pohcy, to which 
he was pledged, — hut that he was prepared to give effect 
to the instructions of the House ! Mr. Fox repudiated the 
principle of a minister remaining in ofSce, to cariy out fie 
policy of his opponentfi, against his own judgment ; and 
General Conway's resolution was agreed to. Lord Noith, 
however, persevered with his propositions for peace, and 
declared his determination to retain office until the king 
should command him to resign, or the House sfaould point 
out to him, in the clearest manner, the propriety of with- 
drawing.* No time was lost in pressing him with the latter 
alternative. On the 8th March, a motion of Lord Jolm Cav- 
endish, chaining all the misfortunes of the war upon the im- 
competency of the ministers, was lost by a majority of ten.' 
On the lotli. Sir J. Rous moved that " tlie House could no 
longer repose confidence in the present ministers," and his 
motion was negatived by a majority of nine." On the 20th 
the assault was about to be repeated, when Lord North 
announced his resignation.' 

I Pari. Hist-, xxii. 1028. 6 Purl. Hist., ssii, 1114. 

a JW,, 1064, iIMd., 1170. 

B4ai March. 7iiU, 10B7. '' Jli!d.,121i. 
* Ibid., HOT. 
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The king had watched this strnggle with gi'eat anxiety, aa 
one personal to himself. Writing to Lord North The king's 
on the 17tli March, after the motion of Sir J. thefewot'iui 
Eons, he said : " I am resolved not to throw my- "<"'"•*"■ 
self into the haads of the Opposition at all events ; and shall 
certainly, if things go as iiey seem to tend, know what my 
conscience as well as honor dictates, aa the only way left for 
me." • He even desired the royal yacht to be prepared, and 
talked as if nothing were now left for him but to retire to 
Hanover.' But it had become impossible to retain any 
longer in his service that " confidential minister," whom he 
had "always treated more as his friend than minister."* 
By the earnest solicitatJons of the king,' Lord North had 
been induced to i-etain office against his own wishes; he had 
persisted in a policy of which he disapproved ; and when 
forced to abandon it, he still held his ground, in order to 
protect the king from the intrusion of those whom his Maj- 
esty regarded as personal enemies.* He was now fairly 
driven from his post, and the king appreciating the personal 
devotion of his minister, rewarded his zeal and fidelity with 
a munificent present from the privy purse." 

Tlie king's correspondence with Lord North^ gives us a 
remarkable insight into the relaljoiis of his Majesty with 
that minister, and with the government of the countiy. Not 
only did he direct the minister in all important matters of 

1 Fox Mem., i. 238 ; King's Letiera to Lord North. 

a Fox Mem., i. 287 (Lord Holland's Ifixt). 

B King to Loid North, ad Jane, 1778. 

< King's Letters to Lord North, 31st Jan., I7lh, 32d, 23d, Sfith and SOtti 
March, 8th April, May eth, 29tli, &e., 17T8; 30tli Not., 1T79; 19th May, 
1780; 18th March, 1732. 

B On the 19th March, 1783, the very day before he announced his inten- 
tion to resign, the king wrote; "If j-onreiBign before 1 have decided what 
to do, you will certainly forever forfeit my regard." 

1 The king, in his letter to Lord North, says: "Allow me to assist you 
with 1CI,000(., 16,000!., or even 20,000f., if that will besufficient." —J:o!-d 
Bnmghm's Life of George 111.1 Works, iii. 18. Mr. Adolphus states, 
ftom private information, tliat the present amounted to aO.ODOi. 

1 Appendix to Loi'd Brougham's Life of Lord North; Works, iii. 67. 
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foreign and floniestie policy ; but he instructed him as to the 
management of debates in Parliament, suggested 
flufnce dur- what motions should be made or opposed, and 
North's min- how measures should he cairied. He reserved to 
himself all the patronage, — he arranged the entire 
east of the administration, — settled the relative places and 
pretensions of ministers of state, of law officers, and mem- 
bers of his household, — nominated and promoted the English 
and Scotch judges, — appointed and translated bishops, nom- 
inated deans, and dispensed other preferments in the Church.' 
He disposed of military governments, regiments, and com- 
missions i and himself ordered the marching of troops.' He 
gave or refused titles, honors, and pensions.' All his di- 
rections were peremptory ; Louis the Great himself could 
not have been more royal: — he enjoyed the consciousness 
of power, and felt himself " every inch a king." 

But what had been the result of twenty years of king- 
Keeniiaoftiie crai^? Whenever the king's personal influence 
king's policy, [j^ been the greatest, there had been the fiercest 
turbulence and discontent amongst the people, the most sig- 
nal failures in the measures of the Government, and the 
heaviest disasters to the Stale. Of all the evil days of Eng- 
land during this king's long reign, the worst ai'e recollected in 
the ministries of Lord Bute, Mr. Grenville, the Duke of 
Grafton, and Lord North. Nor had the royal will, — how- 
ever potential with ministers, — prevailed in the government 
of the country. He had been thwarted and humbled by his 
pai-liaments, and insulted by demagogues : parliamentary 
privilege, which he bad sought to uphold as boldly as his 
own prerogative, had been defied and overcome by "Wilkes 
and the printers : the liberty of the press, which he would 

1 Much to his credit, hfi secured the appointmant of the poet Gray to tiie 
professorsliip of Modem History at Cumbridge, 8th March, 1 771. 

2 25Ui October, 1775 ; " On the receipt of your letter, / have ordered El- 
liott's dragoons to march ii-om Henley to Hoiinslow." 

s " We must husband honors," wrote the king to Lord North on the 18th 
July, 177T, on refueing to maie Sir W. Hamilton a privy-couiidllor. 
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have restrained, bad. been provoked into licentiousness ; and 
his kingdom had been shorn of some -of its fairest provinces. 
On the retirement of Lord North, the king submitted, 
with a bad grace, to the Eockingham adminietra^ j,^ ^ ^^ 
tion. He found places, indeed, for his own S'?'''^' 
friends : but fie policy of the cabinet was as dis- 
tastetiil to him as were the persons of some of the states- 
men of whom it was composed. Ita flrat principle was the 
concession of independence to Ameiica, which he had so 
long resisted ; the second was the reduction of lie influence 
of the Crown, by the abolition of offices, the exclusion of 
contractors from Parliament, and the disfranchisement of 
revenue of&cers.' Shortly after its formation, Mr. Fox, 
writing to Mr. Fitzpatrick (28th April, 1782), said : " Pro- 
vided we can stay in long enough to give a good stout blow 
to tie influence of the Ctowu, I do not think it much signi- 
fies how soon we go out afier." ^ This ministry was consti- 
tuted of materials not likely to unite, — of men who had 
supported tie late ministry,. and of the leaders of the parlia- 
mentai'y opposition, — or, as Mr. Fox expressed it, " it 
consisted of two parts, one belonging to the king, the other 
to the public." ' Such men could not be expected to act 
cordially together ; but they aimed their blow at the influ- 
ence of the Crown by passing the Conti'actors' Bill, the 
Revenue Officers' Bill, and a bill for the reduction of 
offices.* They also suffered the former policy of the court 
to be stigmatized, by expunging from the journals of the 
House of Commons, the obnoxious resolutions which had 
affirmed the disability of Wilkes. A ministry promoting 
such measures as these, was naturally viewed with distrust 
and ill-will by the court. So hard was the struggle between 
them, that the surly Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, — who had 
retained his office by the express desire of (he king, and 
voted against all the measures of the governmenf, — af- 
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firmed that Lord Rockingham was " bringing things fo a 
pass where either his head or the king's must go, in order 
to settle which of them is to govern the country.'" The 
king was described by his Tory friends as a prisoner in the 
hands of his ministers, and represented in the caricatures of 
the day, as being put in fetters by his jailers.'' In the same 
spirit the ministers were termed tlie " Regency," a.s if they 
had assumed to exercise the royal authority. In a few 
months, however, this ministry was on the point of breakmg 
up, in consequence of differences of opniion and personal 
jealousies, when the death of Ixird Rockingham dissolved 
it. 

Mr. Fox and his friends retired, and Lord Shelbume, 
LordShei- who had represented the king in the late cabinet, 
ktry. ist""' ws placed at the head of the new admmistration ; 
Jnij,l7g2. ^]j;]g ^^ "William Pitt now firsf entered office, 
though little more than twenty-three years of age, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.* The secession of the popular 
party restored the king's confidence in his ministers, who 
now attempted to govern by his influence, and to maintain 
their position against a formidable combuiation of jiarties. 
Horace Walpole represents Lord Shelburne as " trusting to 
maintain himself entirely by the king : " * and such was the 
state of parties that, in truth, he had little el'ie to rely upon. 
In avowing this influence, he artfully defended it, in the 
spirit of the king's friends, by retorling upon the great Whig 
families. He would never eonseni, he said, " Ihat the King 
of England should be a King of the Maliratfas ; for among 
the Mahrattas the custom is, it seems, for a cert^n number 
of great lords to elect a Peishwah, who is thus the creature 
of the aristocracy, and is vested with the plenitude of pow- 
er, while their king is, in fact, nothing more than a loyal 
pageant." ' 

1 Fox Mem., i. 334. 1 Fox Mem,, ii. 11. 

a Rockingham Mem., u. 468. ' Purl. Hist., sxii. 1008. 

» Tomliiie'a Life of Pitt, i. 86. 
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By breaking up parties, the king bad hoped fo secu 
independence and to enlarge his influence ; but ooniT: 
now he was startled by a result which he had not L 
anticipated. " Divide et impera " had been his 
niaxiui, and to a certain extent it had succeeded. Separa- 
tion of parties had enfeebled their opposition to his govern- 
ment ; but now their sudden combinalion overthrew it. 
When the preliminary articles of peace with America were 
laid before Parliament, the parties of Lord North and Mr. 
Fox, — 80 long opposed fo each other, and whose ii it^ c^u- 
political hostility had been imbittered by the "™"" 
most aci'imonious disputes, — formed a " Coalition," and 
outvoted the Government in the House of Com- ija,gnd 2i3t 
mona.^ Overborne by numbers, the minister re- ^''^■' ^'^ 
Bigned ; and the king alone confronted this powerful Coali- 
tion. The struggle which ensued was one of the moat 
critical in our modern constitutional history. The preroga- 
tives of the Crown on the one side, and the powers of 
Parliament on ihe other, were more strained than at any 
time since the Kevolution. But the strong will of the king, 
and the courage and address of his youthful councillor, Mr. 
Pitt, prevailed. They carried the people with them ; and 
the ascendency of the Crown was established for many 
years, to an extent which even the king himself could 
scarcely have ventured to hope. 

The leaders of the Coalition naturally expected to suc- 
ceed to power ! but the king was resolved to resist their 
pretensions. He sought Mr. Pitt's assistance fo form a 
government, and with such a minister would have braved 
the united forces of the Opposition. But that sagacious 
statesman, though not yet twenty-four years of age,' had 
taken an accurate survey of the state of parties, and of 
public opinion ; and seeing that it was not yet the time 
for putting himself in the front of the battle, be resisted the 
sollciiations of his Majesty, and the advice of his friends, 
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in order to await a more Siting opportunity of serving the 
kiug.^ In vaia did tiie king endeavor once more to disunite 
the Coalition, by making separate proposals to Lord North 
and the Duke of Portland. The new conffederacy was not 
to be shaken, — and the king found himself at its mercy. 
It was long, however, before he would submit. He wrote 
to Lord Weymouth " to desire his support against his new 
tyrants;"* and " told the Lord Advoeate that sooner than 
yield he would go to Hanover, and had even prevailed 
upon the Queen to consent." From this resolution he was 
probably dissuaded by the rough counsels of Lord Thurlow. 
" Your Majesty may go," said he; "nothing is more easy j 
but you may not find it so easy to return, when your Majes- 
ty becomes tired of staying there." It was not until the 
country had been for seventeen days without a govemment, 
that the king agreed to Lord North's scheme of a Coalition 
ministry. But further difficulties were raised ; and at length 
the House of Commons interposed. Aiter several debates, 
23d Mnrcii, ^'^ One of which Mr. Fox accuscd the king's se- 
1783. ^gj ii'iends of breaking off the negotiation, the 

House addressed his M^esty to form "an adminis (ration 
24fli March, entitled to the confidence of his people." The 
addiess was graciously answered ; but still no ministry was 
formed Again the king pressed Mr. Pitt to become his 

premier, who again firmly and finally refused.* 
Mmiatry At length, after an extraordinary interval of 

thirty-seven days, from the 24th February to the 
2d April the CoaUtion Ministry was completed, under the 
Duke of Portland. 

Such are the vicissitudes of political life, that Lord North, 

who for years had been the compliant and obsequi- 
coaiition to ous minister of the king, was now forcing his ,way 
wng'aSi- into office, in alliance with Mr. Fox, the king's most 
flaen™. dreaded opponent, and lately hia own. While the 

1 Tomliue's Life of Pitt, i. 140. 

a Fox Mem., ii. 42 (Horace WalpolB). 

a Tomliue's Li& of Pitt, i. 150. 
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king was yet holding them at bay, the new friends were con- 
certing measures for restraining his future influence. As no 
one had submitted to that influence bo readily as Lord North, 
we cannot intrude into their secret conferences without a 
emUe. Mr. Fox insisted that the king should not be suffered 
fo he his own minister, to which Lord North replied : " If 
jou mean there should not be a government by departments, 
I agree with you. I think it a veiy bad system. There 
should be one man, or a cabinet, to goyern the whole, and 
direct every measure. Government by departments was 
not brought in by me. I found it so, and had not the 
vigor and resolution to put an end to it. The ting ought to 
be treated with all sort of respect and attention ; but the ap- 
pearance of power is all that a king of this country can have. 
Though the government in my time was a government by 
departments, the whole was done by the ministers, except in 
a few instances." ^ 

But whatever were the views of ministers regarding the 
king's future authority, he himself had no intention , 

of submitting to ihem. He did n t atten pt to d s poa aathu 
guise his repugnance to (he n n tr^ vh ch 1 ad 
been forced upon him; lut ga e fhem to unlcrstanl that 
they need expect no suppoit trora hm and that he vould 
not create any peers upoi tl e r recon mendat o He lold 
Lord Temple " that to su 1 a m try 1 e n er oil "ive 
his confidence, and that he would I'»ke tl e fl t moment f r 
dismissing them."^ The Co'il t on lal n t f aijd favor n 
the country ; and no pain were s[ aied by the king s fr e Is 
to increase its unpopulai ty Mea hie the k gwatclel 
all the proceedings of hi*! m n s ers vi I jealo ay cut c sed 
their policy, and assumed to va ds tl em an a t ude of 0| po 
sition. Thus, writing to Mr. Fox, who, as Secretary of State, 
was negotiating the peace, in August, 1783, he said: "I can- 
not say that I am so surprised at Fiance not putting the laat 

iFoxMem., ii. 38. 

2 Court and Cal>iiiet5 of George III,, i. 302. 
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strokes to the definitive treaty as soon as we may wish, as 
oar having totally disarmed, in addition to the extreme anx- 
iety shown for peace, during the whole period that has 
ensued, since the end of February, 1782, certainly maliea her 
feel that she can have no reason to apprehend any evil ft'om 
so slighting a proceeding." ' 

An opportimity soon arose for more active hostility, Mr. 
Mr. Fos'B In- Pox's India Rill had been brought into the House 
aid BLii, ITBS. jjf Commons ; and, in spite of the most strenuous 
opposition, was being rapidly passed by large majorities. It 
was denounced as unconstitutional, and as an invasion of the 
prerogatives of the Crown ; but no means had been found to 
stay its progress. The king now concerted with his friends 
a bold and unscrupulous plan for defeating the bill, and over- 
throwing his ministers. His name was to be used, and an 
active canvass undertaken by his authority, against 
king's nama the lueasure ofhis owh ministers. Though this plan 
sgHiust t. ^^^ agreed upon eight days before the bill reached 
the House of Lords, it was cautiously concealed. To ai-rest 
the progress of the bill in the Commons was hopeless ; and 
the interference of the Crown, in that House, would have 
excited dangerous resentment. The blow was therefore to 
be struck in the other House, where it would have greater 
weight, and be attended with less danger.* Lord Temple, — 
who had suggested the plan, in concert with Lord Thurlow, 
and to whom ifs execution was intrusted, — after an audience 
with his Majesty, declared himself authorized to protest 
against the bill in the king's name. And in order to leave 
no doubt as to his commission, the following words were 
written upon a card: — 

" His Majesty allows Earl Temple to say, that whoever 
voted for the India Bill, was not only ni^t his friend, but 
would be considered by him as an enemy ; and if these 
words were not strong enough, Earl Temple might use 
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whatever words he might deem stronger, and more to the 
purpose." ^ 

With these eredentials, Lord Temple proceeded to canvass 
the peers, — with what success was soon apparent. On the 
first reading, supported by Lord Tiiurlow and the Dul;e of 
Eichmond, he gave the signal of attack. The peers assumed 
a threatening attitude,* and on the 15fh December, placed 
the ministers in a minority, on a question of adjournment. 
Little secrecy or reserve was maintained by the king's friends 
who took care to proclaim his Majesty's wishes. The use 
madfe of the king's name was noticed by the Duke of Port- 
land, the Duke of Kiclimotid, and Earl Fitzwilliam; and was 
not denied by Lord Temple.* 

Mr, Filzpalrick, writing to Lord Ossory, or\ the 15th De- 
cember, said : " The proxies of the king's friends are arrived 
against the bill. The public is full of alarm and astonish- 
ment at the treachery, as well as the imprudence, of this un- 
constitutional interfei-ence. I^fobody guesses what will be the 
consequences of a conduct that is generally compared to that 
of Charles L, in 1641."* 

Before the success of tlie court measures was complete, the 
Commons endeavored to arrest them. On the 17th p^^ij^ratioo rf 
December, Mr. Baiter, afier denouncing secret ^j°''f",h'"" 
advice to the Crown, against its responsible min- «fe of tiie 
isters, and the use of the king's name, moved a litn Dee,, 
resolution, "that it is now necessary to declare, 
that to report any opinion, or pretended opinion, of his Maj- 
esty, upon any bill, or other proceeding, depending in either 
House of Parliaraeat, with a view to influence the votes of 
the members, is a high crime and misdemeanor, derogatory 
to the honor of the Crown, — a breach of the fuadamental 

iConrtanaCabinets of George m., 1.238,339; Fox Msm., ii. 253. 

3 Many of them withdraw thair proxiaa from tbe ministers a few boan 
befora the meeting of the House. — PorJ. Sisi., xxiv. 211. 

16th Dec., 1783! Pari. Hist,, sxi v. 151-160! Tomline'3 Lift of Pitt, ^ 
822; EoaeCorresp., i. 47; Lord Auckland's Corresp., i. G7. 

* Fox Uem., 11. 220. 
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f Parliament, and subversive of the coiistitu- 

In vain did Mr. Pitt contend that the House could not 
deal with rumors, and that the hereditary councillors of the 
Crown had always a right to give advice to their sovereign. 
Mr. Fos replied in a masterly speech, full of conetitutiorial 
arguments, and eloquent with indignant remonstrances.^ 
The resolution was voted by a majority of 153 to 80. The 
House then resolved to go mto committee on the state of 
the nation, on the following Monday. But tliis was not 
enough. It was evident that the king had determined upon 
a change of ministers; and lest he should also attempt to 
overthrow tlie obnoxious majority by a sudden dissolution, 
fbe House, on the motion of Mr. Erskine, agreed to a res- 
olution affirming tlie necessity of considering a suitable rem- 
edy for abuses in the government of the British dominions 
in the East Indies ; and declaring " that this House will con- 
sider as an enemy to his country, any person who shall pre- 
sume to advise his Majesty to prevent, or in any manner 
inteiTupt, the discharge of this important dnty." * 

The strange spectacle was here exhibited, of a king plot- 
ThsindinBui ting against his own raiaistera, — of the ministers 
iBCerB^diB-" "' inveighing against the conduct of their royal mas- 
'°'^^'*' ter, — of the House of Commons supporting them, 

and condemning the king, — and of the king defying at once 
his ministers and the House of Commons, and trusting to 
his influence with the Peers. The king's tactics prevailed. 
On tlie very day on which the Commons agreed lo these 
strong remonstrances against his interference, it was crowned 
with complete success. The bill was rejected by the House 

1 Com. Joum., sixix. S43j Par!. Hist., sjtiv. 189. 

2 Mr. Fox cited the words reported to have been used by Lord Temple, 
and challenged a contradiction i npon which Mr. W. Grcnvilla stad, he was 
(uthorizad by his noble relalive to aay that ha had never made naa of fhoaa 
words. This denial, as Mr. Fox otraerved, anionntad to nothing more tlian 
Uiat these had not been the pfeeLse words used, — Pari Hist., xjtiv. 207, 
a2S. 

» Pari. Hist., xxiv. 226. 
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of Lords,' and flie next day the king followed up his advan- 
tage, by at once dismissing his ministers.'' To make this 
dismissal as contemptuous as possible, he sent a message te 
Lord North, and Mr. Fox, commanding them to return 
their seals by their under-secretariea, as an audience would 
be disagi-eeable to his Majesty.* Earl Temple, who had 
done the king this service, was intrusted with the seals for 
the purpose of formally dismissing the other ministers : tlie 
man who had been the king's chief agent in defeating them, 
was chosen to offer them this last insult. 

But the battle was not yet won. The king had strack 
down his ministers, though supported by a vast mc. pttt as 
majority of the House of Commons : he had now P™"'8r,i7e8, 
to support a minister of his own choice against that majority, 
and to overcome it. Mr. Pitt no longer hesitated to take 
the post of trust and danger, which the king at once con- 
ferred upon him. His time had now come ; and he resolved 
to give battle to an angry majority, — under leaders of great 
talents and experience, — smarting under defeat, — and full 
of resentment at the unconstitutional means by which they 
had been overthrown. He accepted the offices of First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Excliequer ■ and 
the king's sturdy friend. Lord Thurlow, was rein td,ted as 
Ixird Chancellor. Mr. Pitt had also relied upon the asiist 
anee of Earl Temple,* whose zeal in the king's service was 
much needed in such a crisis; but that nobleman lesgned 
the seals a few days after he had received them ase gnmg 
as his reason a desire to be free to answer ai y charges 
against him, arising out of his recent conduct.* 

1 ITth Dee., 1733. By a majority of 19. — Pari Hist., xxiv 138 

2 Mr. FoK, writing immecliatelj' afterwards, aaidr "We are beat n tha 
Houee of Lorda by such tienctieiy on tha part of the Icing, nnd such mean- 
nass on the pact of liia friends in ths House of Lords, as one couid not 
ncpect fAitisc ftora him or them." — Fat Mem., it. 221, 253. 

* Annual Reg., sxvii. [Tl] ! Tomline's IMe of Pitt, i. 230. 

* He was intended lo lead tlie ISonse of Lords. — TomtineS Life of Pitt, 
1.333. 

e Pari. Hisf,, xxiv. 237. 
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The contest wLilIi the louthful p emier had now to 
coiiluct, na'! the mo'*t arduciua thit had over de- 
the Com- Toh 1 upon any minister ^mte the accession of 
°'™°' the Hou?e jf Hanover bo overpowering was 

the majority agiin t him that there seemed scarcely a hope 
of ofFeving it in effectual lesistance His opponents were 
so confident of success that when a new writ was moved for 
Applehy, on his acceptance of office the motion was re- 
ceived with sliouts ot deiisive laughter ^ And while the 
presumption of the boy minisiter was iidiculed ^ the strongest 
measures weie immediately tiken to deprive him of hia 
authority, and to mtimidate the court who^e policy he sup- 
ported. Many of Mr Pitta advisers despanng of his pros- 
pects with the present Pailiament counselled an immediate 
dissolution : * but the sime Lonsummate judgment and fore- 
sight, which, a few months earliPt, had induced him to 
decline office beciuae the time was not vet npe for action, 
now led him to the conviction that he mu=t convert public 
opinion to hii side before he apr ealed to the people. . 
Though standing Tlone — without the aid of a single cabi- 
net minister, m the Htuee of Commons,* — lie resolved, 
under every disadvantage to meet the assaults of his oppo- 
nents on their own grounl and his tilenta his courage and 
resources ultimatelj won a signal victoiy 

Secure of then present mijoiity the first object of the 

Opposition wa to prevent a diasolulion, which 

preyeut B dis- they believed ti be impendmg The day after 

19th Dec,, the dismissal of the late mtt'irs the Opposition 

^''^^' in I tei on the post], icme t of the third reading 

1 ToTnIine'3 Life of Pitt, i. aST. 

2 Pitt, to UBS the happy phrase of Erskine, wss "hatched at once into a 
minialet by the heat of his own ambition," — Pari. Hist., xxiv, 277. In 
the Roliiad, his youth was thus ridiculed : — 
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of his Majesty and his people," Notwithstanding assur- 
ances that Mr. Pitt had no intention of advising a dissolu- 
tion, and would not consent to it if advised by others, the 
address was agreed to, and presented to the king by the 
whole House, In his answer the king assured them that 
he would " not interrupt their meeting by any exercise of 
his prerogative, either of pi-orogation or dissolution."' This 
assurance, it was observed, merely referred to the meeting 
of Parliament after the Christmas recess, and did not re- 
move the apprehensions of the Opposition. On the 24th 
December, a resolution was agreed to, that the Treasury 
ought not to consent to the acceptance of' any more bills 
from India, until it should appear to the House that tiiere 
were sufficient means to meet them.' 

lparl.Hiat.,xxw.230. 

* Ibid., 246. The last paragraph of the address was taken from aa ad- 
dress lo William III, in 1693. 
= Pai'l. Hist., zsiv. 264. 
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These strong measures tad been taken in Mr. Pjtl's 
12th Jbh. absence ; and on his return to the House, after 
1784. Cliristnias, the Opposition resumed their offensive 

attitude. Mr. Fox went so far as to refuse to allow Mr. 
Pitt to deliver a message from the king ; aud being in pos- 
session of the House, &t once moved the order of the day for 
the committee on the state of the nation. 

In the debate which ensued, the Opposition attempted to 
extort a promise that Parliament should not be dissolved ; 
but Mr. Pitt said he would not " presume to compromise the 
royal prerogative, or bargmn it away in the House of Com- 
mons." ' This debate waa signalized by the declaration of 
General Eoas that he had been sent for by a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, and told that if he voted against the new adminis- 
tration on the 12th January, he would be considered as an 
enemy to the king.^ Being unable to obtEun any pledge from 
the minister, the Opposition at once addressed themselves to 
devise effectual obstacles to an early dissolution. The House 
resolved itself into the committee on the state of the nation, 
at half-past two in the morning, — by a migority of forty 
against the ministers, — when Mr. Fox immediately moved 
a resolution, which was agreed to without a division, declar- 
Besoiution ing it to be a high crime and misdemeanor to issue, 
ofmanJ^un- after a dissolution or prorogation, money voted for 
by^p^^S?"* any service which had not been appropriated to 
ment. gy^h service by Parliament.' 

He then moved for " accounts of the several sums of 
money issued, or ordered to be issued, from the 19th De- 
cember, 1788, to the 14th January, 1784, inclusive, to any 
person or persons towai'ds " naval, ordnance, army, or civil 

1 Piirl. Hist., xxiv. Q94. 

2 7&id., 205, 299. 

> Com. Journ., xxxis. 85B, These grantawere rsvoted in Ihe next Par- 
liament, — a tact overlooked by Dr, Tomline, wlio states .that the Appra- 
priation Act of 1T84 included Uia supplies of the previous session, wilhoiit 
any opposition bwng otftred, — Ufe of Pitt, i. 607 ; 2i Geo. HI., Sess, ii. 
c. 34; Ojhj. Jim™., xsslx. 733i /iirf., si. 56. 
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services, " or in any other niannei wl atever t aid ton ai 1^ 
services voted in the present ession A Parhi w- t b t i ot 
appropriated by any act of Pailiament to such enn,es 
He also proposed to add that no moneys should be issued 
for any public seiviw till that letuin was made nor for 
three days afterwai'db but withdiew this mot on on being 
assured that it would he attended with in onvenience He 
further obtained the postponement of the Mut ny Bill until 
the 23d February, wlich still l^fi tune for lU. passing b fire 
the expiratioH of the Annual Mutiny Act. 

These resolutions were followed by another, proposed by 
the Earl of Surrey, " That in the present situa- _ . , „ 
tioa of his Majesty's dominions, it is peculiarly r^fa wsoiu- 
necessary that there should be an administration 
which has the confidence of this House and the public." 
This being carried, he proceeded to another, " That the lat« 
changes in his Majesty's councils were immediately preceded 
by dangei'ous and univeraal reports ; that his Majesty's sacred 
name had been unconstitutionally abused to affect the deliber- 
ations of Parliament; and that the appointments made were 
accompanied by circumstances new and extraordinary, and 
such as do not, concihate or engage the confidence of this 
House." 

All these resolutions were reported immediately and 
agreed to, and the House did not adjourn until half-past 
seven in the morning.^ 

Two days afterwards the attack was renewed. A resolu- 
tion was carried in the committee, " That the con- Rjaoiuticraa 
tinuance of the present ministers in trusts of the lJ^^o^^o„, 
highest importance and responsibility, is contrary S?^?^ 
to constltntional principles, and injurious to the ^'•^■ 
interests" of his Majesty and his people." " The Opposition 
accused the minister of reviving the distracted times before 
the Revolution, when the House of Commons was generally 
with the Crown ; but he listened to Jan. 2Sd, 
, ssiv. 317. 2 nii'j., am. 
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their remonstrances with iodifference. He brought in his 
India Bill: it was thrown out after the second reading. 
Again, he was goaded to declare his intentions concerning 
a dissolution ; hut to the indignation of his opponents, he 
maintained silence. At length, on the 26th January, he de- 
clared that, Id the present situation of affairs, he should not 
advise a dissolution. At the same time, he said that the ap- 
pointment and removal of ministers did not rest with the 
House of Commons, and that as his resignation would be in- 
jurious to the public service, he still intended to retain office. 
The House passed a resolution affirming that they relied 
upon the king's assurances, that the consideration of the 
arfaira of the East India Company should not he interrupted 
by a prorogation or dissolution. 

Meaawhile, several influential members were endeavoring 
AM m ta o pi! an end to this unsettled state of affairs, by 
unjta 6a gffe g an union of the ministerial and opposi- 
lloa pa s. "W h this view, on the 2d February, General 
Gro en mo d a resolution : " That the present arduous 
and r a! ua n of public affairs requires the exertion of 
a fi m efti en e tended, united administration, entitled to 
the confidence of the people, and such as may have a ten- 
dency to put an end to the unfortunate diviaions and distrac- 
tions of this country." ' This being carried, was immediately 
followed by another, proposed by Mr. Coke of Norfolk : 
" That the continuance of the present ministers in their 
offices, is an obstacle to the foiination of such an adminis- 
tration as may enjoy the confidence of this House," This, 
too, was agreed to, on a division.^ As these resolutions had 
no more effect than any previous votes, in shaking the firm- 
ness of the minister, they were ordered, on the following day, 
to be laid before his Majesty. 

Tlie House of Lords now came to the aid of the king and 

his minister. On the 4th February, the Earl of Effingham 

moved two resolutions. The first, having reference to the 

1 Pari. HiBt-, ssiv, 451, ^ By 223 ogflinst 201. 
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To these proceedings the Commons replied by inspecting 
the Lords' Jonrnal for their obnoxious resolutions, Retort gf the 
— by searching for precedents of the usage ^f <'<i™f™'- 
Parliament, — and, finally, by declaring that the House had 
not assumed to suspend the e^cecution of law ; — and that 
they had a right lo declare their opinion respecting the ex- 
ercise of every discretionary power, and particularly with 
reference to public money. They justified their previous 
votes, and asserted their determination, to maintain their 
own privileges, while they avoided any encroachment on the 
rights of either of the other branches of the legislature. 

In the meantime, no answer had been returned to the 
resolutions which the Commons had laid before the king. 
"When this was noticed, Mr. Pitt was silent; ^ and at length, 

1 Pari. Hist., sxiv. 535. See also Lord AuckUmi's Core, i. 74. 

a Eeb. Btk; ParL Hist., sxiv. 671. 
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1 the lOtli February, on. tlie report of the ordnance esti- 
«fr,™o. mates, Mr. Fox said that tho House could not vote 
supplies, until they knew what answer they were 
to receive. Mr, Pitt engaged that the House 
should be mfornied what line of conduct his Majesty intended 
to pursue ; and the report, instead of being agreed to, was 
recommitted. On the ISti, Mr. Pitt acquainted the House 
" tSiat his Majesty had not yet, in compliance with the reso- 
lutions of the House, tliought proper to dismiss his present 
roinietcrs ; and that his Majesty's ministers had not re- 
Kgned." ^ This announcement was regarded as a defiance 
of the House of Commons, and again the supplies were 
postponed : though ihe leaders of the Opposition disclaimed 
all intention of refusing them. On the 20tli, an- 
dressesto the other resolution and an address were voted,^ ex- 
pressing reliance upon the royal wisdom to remove 
"any obstacle to the formation of such an administration as 
the House has declared to be i-equisite." The address was 
presented by the whole House. The king replied, that-he 
was anxious for a firm and united administi'ation ; but that 
no charge had been suggested against his present ministers ; 
that numbers of his subjects had expressed satisfaction at the 
!a(e changes in his councils ; and that the Coraraona could 
not expect the executive offices to be vacated, until such a 
plan of union as they had pointed out, could be carried into 
effect." This answer was appointed to be considered on the 
1st March, to which day the House adjourned, without en- 
tering upon any other business ; and thus agaio the snpplies 
were postponed. On the motion of Mr. Fox, the House 
then presented a further address lo the king, subrailting 
" that the continuance of an administration which does not 
possess the confidence of the representatives of the people, 

1 Feb. Bth; Pari. Hist., sxiv. 595. 

3 While in the lobby, on Ihe division on the resolution, Mr. Fox proposed 

•greed to at five o'oloolt in the mocniog. 
8 Pari. Hist., icsiv. B7T, 
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must be injurious to the public service," and praying for its 
removal. Mr. Fox maintained it to be without pi'ecedent 
for a ministry to hold olfice, in deflance of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Pitt retort«d that the history of this coun- 
try afforded no example of a ministry being eaUed upon to 
retire untried, and without a cause. The king, in his reply, 
took up the same ground, and affirming that no charge, com- 
plaint^ or specific objection had yet been made against any 
of his ministers, again deohned to dismiss them. And tliua 
stood the king aud his ministers on one side, and the House 
of Commons on the other, arrayed in hostile attitude, — each 
party standing firmly on its constitutional rights: the one 
active and offensive, — the other patienlly waiting to strike 
a decisive blow. 

The Mutiny Bill was now postponed for some days, as its 
passing was expected to be the signal for an immediate dis- 
solution ; and one more effort was made to drive the minis- 
ters from ofSce. On the 8lh March, " a representation " to 
the king was moved by Mi-, Fox,^ to testify the surprise and 
aflictioQ of the House on i-eeeiving his Majesty's answer 
to their last address, — reiterating all their previous state- 
meats, — comparing the conduct and principles of his ad- 
visers with those which characterized the unfortunate reigns 
of the Stuarta, — justifying the withholding of their confi- 
dence from ministers without preferring any charge, as it 
was their removal and not their punishment which was 
sought, — and faking credit to themselves for their forbear- 
ance, in not withholding the supplies.^ This was the laal 
struggle of the Opposition. When their encoun- ^^^ ^_ 
ters with the minbtry began, their majority was "mpn of a» 
nearly two to one. This great disproportion soon 
diminished, though it was still, for a time, considerable. On 

1 On this occasion strangera were excluded, at the instance of Sir James 
Lowlier, who had failed in gaining admission to the gallery tor a Mead. 
The debate is not therefore fully reported. 

2 Pari. Hist., xxiv. 736. 
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the 12th January their majority was fifty-four , on the 20fh 
February it was reduced to twenty. On thp Ist March it 
fell to twelve : on the 5th it was only nine, and n<™, on 
this last occasion, it dwindled to one. The parliamentary 
contest was at an end. The king and his ministers had tii- 
umphed, and were about to appeal from Pailiament to the 
people. The Mutiny BiU was passed, — large fufphe-i HPie 
voted rapidly, but not appropriated: on the 24:th M^ich 
Parliament was prorogued, and on the following dij dis- 

Wbile this contest was being carried on in Parliament, the 
BeflectionBon Contending parties were not idle out of doOrs The 
this struggle. j;[j[g^ y/\^Q rushed into it with so muth boldness, 
had not been prepared for tiie alarming demonstrations of 
Parliament, If the minister of his choice had now been 
driven from power, he would have been prostrate before the 
Coalition. Tliis danger was at first imminent ; and the king 
awaited it with dismay. Defeat in such a contest would 
have been humihating and disgraceful. Believing that he 
could be " no longer of utility to this country, nor could with 
honor continue in this island," he repeated his threats of re- 
tiring to Hanover, rather than submit to what he deemed 
the destruction of his kingly power.' From such extremi- 
ties, however, he was relieved by the declining numbers of 
his opponents, and the increasing influence and popularity 
of his own cause. The Coalition, though powerful in Par- 
liament, by means of a combination of parties, had never 
been popular in the countiy. While in power they had 
been exposed to continual obloquy, which was redoubled 
after their dismissal. The new ministers and the court 
party, taking advantage of this feeling, represented Mr. 
Fox's India Bill as an audacious attempt to interfere with 
the prerogatives of the Crown, and its authors as enemies 
of the king and constitution. The loyalty of the people was 
aroused, and they soon ranged themselves on the side of the 
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ting and his ministers. Addresses and other demonstra- 
tions of popular sympatliy were received from all parts of 
the country ; and the king was thus encouraged to maintain 
a firm attitude in front of his opponents.' The tactics of 
the two parties in Parliament, and the conduct of tlieir lead- 
ers, were also calculated to convert puhhc opinion to the 
king's side. Too much exasperated to act with caution, the 
Opposition ruined their cause by factious extravagance and 
precipitancy. They were resolved to take the king's cabi- 
net by storm, and without p'luse or parley struck incessantly 
at the door. Their very dreid of d di=>olution, which they 
80 loudly condemne.d, 'howed httle confidence m popular 
support. Instead of mikmg common cause with the people, 
they lowered their contention to a, paity atiuggle Consti- 
tutionally the king had a right to dismiss hia mimsteia, and 
to appeal to the people to suppoit hif new administration, 
The Opposition endeavoied to lestrain him in the exeicise 
of this right, and lo coerce him by i majoiity of the exist- 
ing House of Commons Thej had oveiiitepped the consti- 
tutional limits of their power , and the assaults diiected 
against prerogative, recoiled upon themBclves 

On the other side. Hi Pitt as minister relied upon the 
prerogative of the king lo appoint 1 m — the 1 ty of Pa 1 a 
ment to consider his measures, — a d I on ght to jd se 
the king to dissolve Parliament, if tho e n eas es ere ob- 
BtrHcl«d. The tact, judgment, couiage anl comn a di g 
talents of Mr. Pitt inspired his paiti n th co fide ce and 
secured popularity for his cause wl le by n a a g a 
defensive atlitude, he oficred no d e s on to the fact 0U3 
tactics of his opponents. His acce on to ofh e hal Veen 
immediately marked by the defect on of seve al o be a 

1 Writing to Mr. Pitt, 223 Feb., in refersnce to his answer to the address 
of the aoth, the king aaid; " I trust that while the answer is drawn up with 
civility, 11 will be a clear support of my own rights, which the addresses 
from ali paila of the kingdom show me the people feel essential U> thoii lib- 
Bi-tioB." — Toinlim'B Lifi of Piit, i. 457. 
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from tlie Opposition, — a circumstance always calculated 
upoQ by a minister in those times, — and was soon followed 
by the forbearance of others, who were not prepared to par- 
Ucipate in the violent measures of their leaders The influ- 
ence of the court and Government was strenuously exerted 
in making converts ; and the growing popularity of their 
cause discouraged the less zealous of their opponents. 

Mr. Pitt had waited patiently while the mfyoiities against 
him in Parliament were falling away, and public opinion was 
declaring itself, more and more, in his favor. The results of 
the dissolution now revealed the judgment with which ha 
had conducted his cause, and chosen his time for appealing 
to the people.' Every preparation had been made for using 
the influence of the Crown at the elections, — the king him- 
self took the deepest personal interest in the success of the 
ministerial candidates; * and Mr. Pitt's popularity was at its 
height, when Parliament was dissolved. His enemies were 
everywhere put to the rout, at the hustings. To support 
Ml'. Pitt was the sole pledge of the popular candidates. Up- 
wards of one hundred and sixty of his late opponents lost 
their seats ; ' and on the assembling of the new Parliament, 
he could scarcely reckon his majorities.' The minister was 
popular in the country, all-powerful' in Parliament, and had 
the entire confidence of the court. If such was the success 
of the minister, what was the triumph of the king ! He had 

i"Th6 precedent of 1784 eatabliahea fhia rule of conduct; that if Iha 
niini!ter3 chosen by the Crown do not possess the confidence of the House 
of Commons, they may adviee an appeal to the people, with whom rests 
the uldmate decision. This course has been followed in 1807, in 1831, m 
1834, and in 1841. In 1807 and 1831, the Crown was enabled, as in 1784, 
to obtain the confidence of the New House of Commons. In 1834 and 1841, 
the deci^on was adverse to the existing ministry." — ioitJ Join Russell's 
Memorials iff Fox, ii. 246. 

lEoaeCorresp., i. 81, 62. 

» Tomline's Life of Pitt, i. 469. 

* His India Bill was carried by a majority of 2T1 to 60. He was defeated, 
howerer, on the Westminslec Scrutiny, Parliamentary Eefomi, and the 
Scheme of Fortifluations on the Coast. 
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expelled one ministry, and retained another, in defiance of tlie 
House ot' Commons, The people had pressed fonvard loyally 
to hia support ! and by their aid he had ovei'borneall opposition 
to his will. He now possessed a strong government, and a min- 
ister in whom he confided ; and he enjoyed once more power, 
freedom, and popularity. Not only had he overcome and 
ruined a party which he haied ; but he had established the 
ascendency of the Crown, which henceforth, for nearly (ifly 
years, continued to prevail over every other power in the eCafe. 
Such results, however, were not Tvithout danger. Already 
the king was too prone to exercise his power ; and j[g „suit8 
the encouragement he had received, was likely to tu™p^cy*of' 
exalt his views of prerogative. But he had now "'^ stale. 
a minister who — with higher abilities and larger views of 
state policy — had a will even stronger than hiij^^^ggg^f 
own. Throughout his reign, it had been the ten- ^-^"^ " 
dency of the king's personal admioistration to favor 
men whose chief merit was their subservience to his own 
views, instead of leaving the country Co be governed, — as a 
free state should he governed, — hy its ablest and most pop- 
ular statesmen.^ He had only had one other minister of the 
same loily pretensions, — Lord Chatham ; and now, while 
trusting tliat statesman's son, — aharmg his councils, and 
approving his policy, — he yielded fo his supeiior intellect. 
Yet were the Royal predilections not without inftiience on 
the minister. Beared in the "Whig school, Mr. Pitt soon 
deserted the principles, as he had been "(eveted fiom the 
connections, of that party. He had been raised to ponei by 
royal favor, — maintained in it by preiogative, — and he wa^ 
now in the ascendant, by having made common cause wtlh 
the Crown. Hence he naturally leant towaidi pietonali\e, 
aud Tory principles of government His tontesfs with his 
great antagonist, Mr, Fox, and the Whig pasty, itiU fuithei 
alienated him from the piinciples of his joufh Until the 

Eo vol, iii. of the Duke of Bcafotd's Cor- 
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French Revolution, however, his policy was wise and liberal : 
but fi-om that time his rule became arbitrary, and opposed to 
public liberty. And such were his talents, and moh the 
temper ot the times, that he nai able to make even arbitrary 
principlfs popniii During his long administration the peo- 
ple were converted to Tory pimciples, and encouraged the 
king and the mimsfei to repress liberty of thought, and to 
wage nai against opinion If the king was no longer his 
own iMiiiiBtor, — as in the time of Lord Worth, — he had the 
satisfaction of sei-mg his own pnnciples carried out by hands 
far abler than his own In prosecutions of the press,' and 
tlie lepresaion of demociatie uioiements at horae,^ the min- 
ister was, perhaps, as zealous as the king : in carrying on 
war to crush demociacy abroad, the king was more zealous 
than his minister. They lahoied strenuously together in 
support of monaichy all over the world ; and respected too 
little the conitilutional liberties of their own people. 

Noi did the king iekx his accustomed activity in public 
afFant). Fiom the close of the American War 
cooUn^ BO- until the breaking out of hostilities with France, 
' his pleasure was taken by the Secretary-at-War 

upon every commission granted in the army ; and throughout 
Mr. Pitt's administration, — and, indeed, as long as His Maj- 
esty was capable of attending to business, — every act and 
appointment was submitted to him, for his judgment and 
approval.' 

And if, during the administration of Mr, Pitt, the king's 
^j^^i^g^^^^ independent exercise of influence was enmewhat 
of uic OrowB leas active, the power of the Crown itself, — as 
augmen . ^jgi^^^j jointly by himself and his minister, — 
was greater than at any former period. The king and his 
minister were now absolute. A war is generally favorable 
to authority, by bringing together the people and the Grov- 

1 Sea Chapter VIII., Press and Liberty of Opmion. 

* See Cliapter IX., Liberty of the Subject. 

" Mr. Wynn, litli April, 1812; Hans. Deb., xxii. 334. 
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ernment, in a common cause and combined exprtinns. The 
French War, notwithstanding its heavy hurdeiia and nu- 
merous failures, was popular on account of the principles 
it was sujiposed to i-etiresent ; and the vast expenditure, 
if it distressed the people, multiplied the patronage of the 
Ci'own, — afforded a rich harvest for contvactors, — and 
made the fortunes of farmers and manufacturers, by raising 
the price of every description of produce. The " moneyed 
classes " rallied round the war minister, — bought seats in 
Parliament with their suddeu gains, — ranged themselves 
in a strong phalanx behind their leader, — cheered his 
speeches, and vol«d for him on every division. Their zeal 
was rewarded with peerages, baronetcies, patronage, and all 
the good things which an inordinate expenditure enabled 
him to dispense. For years, opposition in Parliament to 
a minister thus supported, was an idle form ; and if beyond 
its wails, the voice of complaint was raised, the arm of the 
law was strong and swift to silence it.' To oppose the min- 
ister, had become high-treason to the state. 

Great as was the king's confidence in a minister so pow- 
erful as Mr, Pitt, yet whenever their views of ^^^ ^^ 
policy differed, the king's resolution was as inflexi- p'^pJ^^ 
ble as ever. Nor were his ministers secure frara ™ccag»tnsi 
the exercise of his personal influence against them, 
when he was pleased to use it. The first measure on which 
Mr. Pitt was likely to encounter objections from the king, 
viras that for Parliamentary Reform. Having pledged him- 
self to the principles of such a measure, while in opposition, 
he was determined not to be unfaithful to them now. But 
before he ventured to bring forward his plan, he prudently 
submitted it to the king, and deprecated the opposition of 
the court. Writing, on the 20th March, 1785, the king 
said, Mr. Pitt's "letter expressed that there is but one issue 
of the business he could look upon as fatal, that is, the 
possibility of the measure being rejected by the weight of 
1 See Cbapl«r TUL, Press and Liberty of Opinion. 
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those wto are supposed to be connected with the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Pitt must recollect that though I have ever 
thought it unfortunate that he had early engaged himself in 
this measure, he ought to lay his thoughts before the House; 
that out of personal regard to him I would avoid giving any 
opinion to any one on the opening of the door to Parlia- 
mentary Reform, except to him ; therefore I am certain 
Mr. Pitt cannot suspect my having influenced any one on 
the occasion. If others choose, for base ends, to impute 
such a conduct to me, I must bear it as former false sugges- 
tions." ^ He proceeded to say that every man ought to vote 
according to his own opinion ; and warned Mr. Pitt that 
" there are questions men will not, by friendship, be biassed 
to adopt." This incident is significant. Mr. Pitt appre- 
hended the exertion of the influence of the Crown to defeat 
his measure. The king was aware of the suspicions attach- 
ing to himself; but while promising not to interfere, he 
eould not refrmnfrom intimating that the measure wowld be 
defeated, — as indeed it was, — without his interference. 
The extent to which the preponderating influence of tie 
Ci-own was recognized during this period, is ex- 
emplified by tie political -relations of parties to his 
Majesty and fo the Prince of Wales, on the occa- 
sion of the king's illness in 1788.^ At that time ministers 
enjoyed the entire confidence of the king, and commanded 
an irresistible majority in Parliament ; yet was it well un- 
derstood by both parties, that the first act of the Regent would 
be to dismiss his father's ministers, and take into his councils 
the leaders of the Opposition.* Thus even the party which 
protested against the influence of the Crown was quite pre- 
pared to use it, and by its aid to brave a hostile majority in 
Parliament, as Mr. Pitt had successfully done a few years 
before. 

1 Tomilntt's Life of Pitt, ii. 40. 

a See Chapter IIL 

a Tomline'a Life of Pitt, ii. 480. 
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At length Mr. Pitt's faJJ itself, like his rise, was due to the 
king's personal will; and was brought about in sfr.pitt'sMj. 
the same way as many previous political evenls, by irrespon- 
fiible councils. There is reason to believe that Mr. Pitt's 
unbending temper, — increased in stuhbomness by his long- 
continued supremacy in ParUament^ and in the cabinet, — 
had become distasteful to the king.' Hia Majesty loved 
power at least as much as his minister, and was tenacious 
of hb authority, even over those in whom he had confi- 
dence. Mr. Pitt's power had nearly overshadowed his own ; 
and there were not wanting opinions amoogst friends of the 
king, and rivals of (he statesman, that the latter had " an 
overweening ambition, great and opiniative preaumpcion, 
and perhaps not quite constitutional ideas with regard to the 
respect and attention due to the Crown." " 

While this feeling existed in regard to Mr. Pitt, his Maj- 
esty was greatly agifated by events which at once cgthoUo 
aroused his sensitive jealousy of councils to which R'Jt*'''"^ 
he had not been admitted, and his conscientious 
scruples. Mr. Pitt and his colleagues ihought it necessary 
to inaugurate the Union of L'eland, by concessions to tlie 
Roman Catholics ; ' and had been, for some time, deliberat- 
ing upon a measure to effect that object. Upon this ques- 
tion, the king had long entertained a very decided 
opinion. So far back as 1795, he had consulted (Brminen op- 
Lord Kenyon as to the obligations of bis coro- 
nation oath ; and though his lordship's opinions were not 
quite decisive upon this poinf,^ his Majesty was persuaded 
that he was moiully resti-ained, by that oath, from assenting 

1 37th Feb., 1801. " I icaa told this evemng, hy Pelham, tliat hia Maj- 
esty had for a long ijme siDOe been disBatJBfled with, Pitt's, and particularly 
witii Lord Grenville's 'authoritative manners' towards him, and that an 
^erationiahis ministiyliad long been m hia mind." —iorrf if u/nieaiars's 
DorreyiOBdallx, iv. 24. 

3 Lord Malmasbnry's Coireepondeaea, iv. 36. 

8 See Chapter XII., on Ci^'il and Religions Liber^y- 

J They were pubiished by Dr. Phillpotts (afterwards Bishop of Exeter) iu 
1827. 
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to atiy further measures for the relief of the Roman Catho 
lies. Long before the ministers had so far matured their 
proposal as to be prepared to submit it for his Majesty's ap- 
proval, he had been made acquainted with their intentions. 
In September, 1800, Lord Loughborough had shown him a 
letter from Mr. Pitt upon the subject ; and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, at the suggestion of Lord Auckland, had 
also informed the king that a scheme was in contemplation, 
which was represented as dangerous to the Church.* In 
December, the Lord Chancellor communicated to his Maj- 
esty an elaborate paper against the Roman Catholic clwms ; * 
and Dr. Stuart, Archbishop of Armagh, — a son of the 
king's old favorite. Lord Bute, — increased his Majesty's re- 
pugnance to the measure which the ministers were prepar- 
ing." The king immediately took counsel with some of the 
opponents of tlie Catholic claims ; and without wailing for 
any communication from Mr. Pitt, lost no time in declaring 
his own opinion upon the measure. At his lev^e on the 
28th January, 1801, he fold Mr. Windham, the Secretary- 
at-War, " that he should consider any person who voted for 
it, as personally indisposed towards him." * On the same 
occasion he said to Mr. Dundas, " I shall reckon any man 
my personal enemy, who proposes any such measure. The 
most Jaeobinical thing I ever heard of!"* On the 29th, 
he wrote to Mr, Addington, the Speaker, desiring him to 
"open Mr. Pitt's eyes on the danger arising from the agitat- 
i^Lord Sldmontli's Life, i. 315; Lord Malmeabniy's Corresp., Iv. 16, IT 

as. 

^ Lord GampbeH's Lives of the ChancsllDra, vi. 306, 323, et seq. ; Boss's 
Correap., i. 299. 

* Castlereagh's Corresp., iv. 83. 

• Lord Malinesbmy'a Corresp., iv. 2. Hia Lordship in relating this oir- 
camstance, states tliat Pitt had comomnicated the measBre on the previous 
day; but it appears from Lord Sidmouih*s Life, tbat this commnnication 
■WRS not received by the king ujiOl Sunday the 1st Fab., though Loi'd Gran- 
ville and Mr. Dundaa had already spoken to his Majesty upon tho subject. 
— ii/e,i. 286,237. 

6 Wilb'erforce'a Diary; Life, iii. 7; Court and CnliinBts of Geo. Ill,, iii. 
128; Life of Lord Sidnioulh,i.aBtli Roso's Corresp., i. 303. 
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iug this improper question "' Mr Addington undertook this 
coinmissioH, and thou^fht he had di^-suaded Mr Pitt from 
proceeding with a topioure, to whicli the king entertained 
insuperable objectioiia ^ But if at first inclined to yield, 
Mr. Pitt, after consulting the cabinet and othet poiitieal 
friends, determined to take hia stand, as a re.=ponFable minis- 
ter, upon the advice be was about to tender to the liing. 

Mr. Canning is said to have advised Mr. Pitt not to give 
way on this occasion. It was his opinion, " that for sevei-a 
years so many concessions bad been made, and so many im- 
portant measures overruled, from the king's opposition to 
them, that Gtovemment liad been weakened exceedingly ; 
and if on this particular occasion a stand was not made, 
Pitt would retain only a nominal power, while the real one 
would pass into the hands of those who influenced the king's 
mind and opinion, out of sight." * 

Whether sharing this opinion or not, Mr, Pitt himself 
was too deeply impressed with the necessity of Mr. Pitt m- 
the measure, and perhaps too much committed to aon it, and 
the Catholics, to withdraw it. It appears, how- '^^°^- 
ever, that he might have been induced to give way, if ho 
could have obtained an assurance from his Majesty, that 
minisfere should not be opposed by the ting's friends in 
Parliament.* On the Isl February, he made the formal 
communication to the king, which his Majesty had, for sev- 
eral days, been expecting. The king bad been aware of 
Mr. Pitt's determination before he received this letter, and 
had wished Mr. Addington, even then, to form a new ad- 
ministration. By Mr. Addington's advice a kind but most 
unbending answer was returned to Mr. Pitt, in which bis 
M^esty declared that a " principle of duty must prevent 
him tiTim discussing any proposition tending to destroy the 

» The king to Mr. Addington; Lifa of Lord SidmonlJi, i. 286, 287. 
s Life of Lord Sidmouili, i. 287. 
B Malniesbniy's Corresp., iv. 6. 
* Rose's Coiresp., i. 39i, 399, 
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groundwork of our happy constitution." * The intensity of 
the king's feeling on the subject was displayed by what he 
said, about this time, to the Duke of Portland : " "Were he 
to agree to it, he should betray his trust, and forfeit his 
crown ; that it might bring the framers of it to the gibbet." 
His trusty counsellor replied: "he was sure the king had 
rather suffer martyrdom, than submit to this measure." ' In 
vain did Mr. Addington endeavor to accommodate these dif- 
ferences. Mr, Pitt, being as inflexible as the king, re- 
signed; and Mr. Addington was intrusted with the task of 
forming an anti-Calholic administration ; while an active 
canvass was undertaken by the courtiers against the Cath- 
olic cause, aa a matter personal to the king himself.^ 

Mr. Pitt has been justly blamed for having so long con- 
, cealed his intentions from the king. His Majesty 
niismHEage- himself complained to Lord Grenville, that the 
OatiiDiiD question had been under con^ideiatioa smce the 
quee on. month of August, though never communicaled to 
him till Sunday, the 1st February ; and stated his own be- 
lief, that if the unfortunate cause of disunion had been 
openly mentioned to him "in the beginning, he should have 
been able to avert it entirely." * Whether this delay aiose, 
as Lord Malmesbury has suggested, " either from indo- 
lence," or from want of a " sufficient and due attention to 
the king's pleasure," ^ it was assuredly a serious en'or of 
judgment. It cannot, indeed, be maintained that it was 
Mr. Pitt's duty to take his Majesty's pleasure, before any 
bill had been agreed upon by the cabinet ; but his reticence, 

iThekingtoMr. Pitt, lat Feb.. 1801; Lord SWrnouth's Life, i. 291. All 
tha corcaBpondenoe between the liing and Mr. Pitt ia published in Dr. Phill- 
potts'a Pamphlet, 1827, and in the Quarterly Review, xxsvi. 290, and part 
of it in Lord Sidmouth's Lifai Robe's Correap., ii. 286, et seq., 308, 309. 

s Lord Maliueebnrj's Correap., iv. 46. 

» Ibid., iv.6 1 CastlereaKh'sCorreBp., iv. 34; Conrt and Cabinets of Geo 
m., iii. 128; Mem. of Fox, iii. 262; Life of Lord Sidmotith, i. 85, &c. 

' King to Lord Sidmoutii, Feb. Tth; Lord Sidmouth's Life, i. 293. 

« Lord Malmesbury'8 CoiTeap., Iv, 2. 
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upon the general question, aroused the suspicions of the 
king, and gave those who differed from the minister aa 
opportunity of concerting an opposition at court.* 

Resolute as was Mr. Pitt on tliis occasion, yet being 
deeply affected, a few weeks afterwards, by hear- jjj^ ^ 
ing that the king had imputed his illness to the v^t pii^asB 
recent conduct of his minister, he conveyed an 
assurance to his Majesty, that he would not revive the Catli- 
olic question.^ 

Mr. Addington enjoyed the confidence, and even the 
affection of the king, whose correspondence atiiickiug's 
this period resembles, — both in its minute at- y° AUd^g-" 
tention to every department of business, foreign '™' 
or domestic,' and in its terms of attachraeiit — his letters 
to his former favorite. Lord North.* 

The king was rejoiced to find himself free from the re- 
straints which the character and position of Mr. Pitt had 
imposed upon him ; and delighted to honor the minister of bis 
own choice, — who shared his feelings and opinions, — who 
consulted him on all occasions, — whose amiable character 
and respectful devofion touched his heart, — and whcee in- 

1 Lord Malmeflbury's Coireap., ir. S; Eoae's Corresp., i. 303. 

«Lord Molmesbury'B Correap., iv. 34; Gifford'a Life of Pitt, vi. 599; 
EoBe'a CDrreBpondsnce, i. 394. 

8 Lord Sidmouth's Life, i. 385, 387, 396, 410, 411. 

' Lord Sidmouth's Life, i. 301, 308. On the 13th Feb., 1801, t!ie [ting 
writes: "I mean to have his aSectloa hb weil hb his zesl," — /fe'rf., 305. 
On the 6th March, he vf rites; "The liiiig cannot find words sufilciently 
expressive of hia MaJeEtj'a corditd approbation of the whole arrangementa 
■which kit own Ckamiellar of Sie Exchegaer baa wisely, and his Majeaty 
ehoosea to add, moat correctly recommended." — Ibid., 363. Again, on the 
19th May, and on other occaaiona, he terms Mr. Addiugton " Mi Chancellor 
of the Exchequer." — Hid., 894. SomeOmes he addreEsea him as " My 
dear Chancallor of the Exchequer." —Ibid., 395. On the 14th June, he 
writes: " The Idng is highly gratified at the repealed marks of the aenai- 
bility of Mr. Addinglon's heart, which muat greatly add to the comfort of 
having placed him with bo much propriety at the head of the Treasuiy. 
He trusts their mutual affection can only cease with theic Uvea." — Ilnd., 
40S. On the 8tb July, he writes: "The measeiiger who returned from 
Cuffnals, agreeable to order, called at Winchester that Mr. Addingfon 
might hear of hia son." ~ Ibid., 428. 
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lellect waa not so commandiug as U. overpower and subdue 
his own. 

But this administration, — formed under circumstances un- 
favorable to its stability, and beset, from its very 
stra-edtopow- commencement, with jealousies and iatriguea,^ — 
' after conduding a peace with France, prepared 

the way, in less than three years, for Mr. Pitt's restoi-ation 
to power. It was not without reluctance that the king found 
himself obliged to part with his favorite minister, and lo sub- 
mit himself again to the loftier temper of Mr. Pitt: but he 
was convinced of the impracticability of upholding any longer 
the administration of Mr. Addington.^ 

Mr. Pitt urged upon the ting the necessity of forming a 
, strong government, by a union with Lord Grenville 
tuBsi toadmit and Mr. Fox ; but such was his Majesty's repug- 
nance to the latter, that he absolutely refused to 
admit him into the cabinet.* So inveterate was his aversion 
to this statesman, — aggravated, at this period, by mental 
disorder, — ihat he afterwards declared " that he had taken 
a positive determination not to admit Mr, Fox info his coun- 
cils, even at the hazard of a civil war."* Mr. Fox being 
proscribed, the Opposition would listen to no propositions for 
an arrangement ; ^ and Mr. Pitt was obliged to place himself 
at the head of an administration, weak io lalenta as well as in 
parliamentary support. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Aildington took np a position in the House 

, . ,,, of Commons, as leader of the " king's friends," 
Lova Sid- ' 

mouth's reiB^ — a party numbering sixty or seventy members,' 
khig and She He was still supposed to be in communication 
with the king ; ' and his supporters were some- 

1 Urd Sidmonlh'3 Life, i. 335-34(1; ii. 107, Jir, &o. &o.; Lord Malmaa. 
bury's Corresp., iv. 38, 40, 42, 49, 91, ST, 102, 167, 297, &x. Sic. ; Itose's 
CorreEp., i. 292, 817, 329, 149; ii. 63. 

3 Twisa-B Life of Eldon, i. 437-460. Sea also infra, p. 170. 

« TwiEB'B Life of Eldon, i. 448-460; Koae'e Corrasp., iL 113, 1S2. 

* Eoae's Corresp., ii. 156, 182. 

5 JW., 121-123 1 Court and Cflbineis of Geo. UL.iii. 352; Mem.ofFox, 

« EoBe'8 Corr., 119. I Md., 141. 
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times ranged against the Goyermnent.' He professed per- 
sonal adherence io the king to be the rule of his political 
conduct. Writing soon after his retirement from office, he 
says : " I shall keep aloof from all parties, adhere to the king, 
and take a course that I can conscientiously justify to my- 
ael£" ^ His attitude was so formidable, that Mr. Pitt was 
soon obliged to admit him and his followers to a shai-e of the 
government." The king earaestly desired his union with 
Mr. Pitt,* which the renewal of friendly intercourse between 
them easily brought about. He accordingly joiued the ad- 
ministration, as Viscount Sidmouth, and President of the 
Council ; and induced his friends, who had been lately voting 
against the Government, to lend it their parliamentary sup- 
port. But being dissatisfied with the share of influence con- 
ceded to himself and hia allies in the cabinet, he shortly 
afterwards threatened to resign.^ And when, on fie im- 
peachment of Loi-d Melville, Mr. Hiley Addington, and Mr. 
Bond, who had been promised places, spoke and voted 
against the Giovernment, diffei-ences arose between himself 
and Mr. Pitt, which led to his resignation." 

Meanwhile, the only matter on which Mr. Pitt and the 
king were at variance, was not suffered again to j;j„j„„,(yjg 
disturb their friendly relations, Mr. Pitt had re- Sf^°i'jJ, j,_ 
newed the assurance which he had given the king Mr. ritt. 
in 1801, that he would not revive the question of Catholio 
emancipation, during his Majesty's life.' Not satisfied with 
this assurance, the king required " an explicit declaration thrft 
he would never, at any time, agitate or support the question 
of Catholic emancipation, or the repeal of the Test Act." ^ 
This latter pledge Mr. Pitt, it would seem, contrived to 

1 Bose'8 Corr., 153. 
» Lord Sidmoulh'B Lifa, ii. 315. 

' Court and Cabiiiets of Geo. III., iii. 388 ; Lord Sidmoulh's Life. ii. 32B, 
S4B. 
*Lord Sidmouth's Life, ii. 
S Bosa's Correap., ii. 3S8, 3G0-3S4. 
« Ibid., 368-376, ' Ibid., lU, Ihl-lli. ' Ibid., IIT 
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evade ; ' but he was careful to avoid the forbidden ground, 
and was even obliged f^j oppose others who ventured to tres- 
pass upon it.'' Though Mr. Pitt recovered the king's confi- 
dence, hia Majesty continued to form his own independent 
opinions, and to exercise a large influence in the govemnieut 
and patronage of the State.* 

The death of Mr. Pitt, in the midst of defeats, a.nd 'disas 
ter.s to the European cause in which he was en 
BiiLiiairy, gflged, oucc morc forced upon the king an admin- 
istration, formed from a party in whom lie had no 
confidence. It was necessary to accept the ministry of " all 
the talents," under Lord Gi'eiiville and Mr. Fox ; * and per- 
sonal intercourse soon overcame the king's antipathy to the 
latter.* Lord Sidraouth having a strong body of parJiamen- 
taiy friends, who, to use fbe words of his biographer, "con- 
stituted a species of armed neutrality, far too powerful to be 
safely overlooked," wad being " understood to enjoy the favor 
and confidence of the king, and to be faithfully devoted to 
his Majesty's interests,"* was induced to join a party with 
whom he had neither connection, nor political sympathies. 
The king's friends were not to be neglected, and were amply 
provided for.' Lord Sidmoulh himself, " not wishing to ex- 
cite jealousy by very frequent intercourse with the king," 
declined the Presidency of the Council, and accepted the less 
prominent oflice of Privy Seal.' 

I Lord Sidmoutti'B Life, ii. 464. 

a Hans. Pari. Deb., v. IMS! sea also Chap. XIL, on Civil and Religious 
iiberty. 

« Rose's Corresp., il. IM, 124, 141, 158. 160. Mr. Pitt was anxious that 
bis friend and biographer, Dr. Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, should he pro- 
BOted to the See of Canterhury ; but the king insisted upon appointing Dr. 
Manners Sutton, Bishop of Normch, uotHithstaadiag all the solicilations 
of his minister. — Sote'a O-resp., ii. 82-91, &c. 

* Rose's Corresp,, ii. 236. 

f Twiss'e Life of Eldon, i. 510. 

° Lord Sidmouth'e Lifb, ii. 412. 

1 1bid., 424. 

he death of Jlr. Fox he h^ 
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As there was a difficulty io admitting any of Lord Sid- 
mouth's political friends to the cabinet, Lord Ellen- Ajmisfi™ ot 
borough, the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of ^J 
King's Bench, was associated with him, in order to * 
give weight to his counseis.'^ This arrangement was open to 
grave constitutional objections. It had been the policy of our 
laws to render the judges independent of the Ciowo ," ind 
now the first ctimmal judge became one of its confidpotiil 
adyisers. Though the ^ppomtlnent was sucLe-i'.fuilT lefended 
in Parliament, where the precedent of Lord Mau&field v, la 
much relied on it was generally condemupd bj public opm- 
ion, and no similar appointment has since been made ° 

Before the new mimstry wis completed, the king wa? 
alarmed at a suppced invasion of hii pieioga _ 
tive. On the Isf Pebruavj, Loid Gienville pro wththcting 
posed to his Majesty some changes in the al ihationof 
ministration of the armj, by which the question 
was raised whethfr the army should be under the immednte 
control of the Crown, thiough the Commindcr in Chief or 
be subject to the supei vision of mim^teis The king at onee 
said that the mamgement of the trmy lested with the Crown 
alone ; and that he could not peimit his ministers to intorfeie 
■with it, beyond the levying of the troop', their pay and cloth- 
ing. Lord Grenville Tvas ^taitled at such a doctniie, which 
he conceived to be entiiely uncOHstituiion d, -ind to which he 
would have retused to lulimit. For some time it was be 
lieved that the pending mini teiial arrangements would be 
broken off; but on the following day Lord Grenville pre- 
sented a minute to his Majesty, stating that no changes in 

1 Wilberforca'B L fa iii 256 L rd Eoua si d Lord S dmoutli with 
Lord EllenborongU bj lus side, put him in mind of a faithful ol i steward 
nith hia raflstiff, watching new servants, lest they Bhojild have some evil 
designs against the old family mansion." — Lord SidnmuSi'i Li/e, ii. 417. 

s IB Will, IIL 0. 82; 1 Geo. HI. c, 23. 

"Hana.Deb.iTi.SOaj Lord Campbeirs Lives of Chief Justices, iL 451 ; 
Lives of the Chancellors, vi. 584 1 Lord: Sidmouth's Life, ii. 417 i Chapter 
on Administration of JuEtice. 
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the management of the army should be effected without hia 
Majesty's approbation.^ To tbe doctrine llius amended, 
there could be no reasonable objection, and the king as- 
£611 ted to it. 

The Grenville ministiy fell, like that of Mr. Pitt in 1801, 
by proposing a measare affecting the king's relig- 
wiih the Mag lous scTuples. As all tlio circumstance' rega d ig 
nniNnyBer- this measure will be descrilel el'e here^ it is 
vjcbBUU sufficient here to say tliat oa pioposng the Aimy 
and Navy Service Bill, — by which some of the d 'tqual fica 
tions of officers in the army and navy I eing Koman Cath 
olics and Dissenters, were removed, — the mini ten either 
neglected to explain its provisions with sufficient d slinctness 
to the ting, or failed lo make themselve understood Af er 
the bill had been introduced, as they lehev(,d with his 
" reluctant assent," his Majesty's distaste ioi it became tn 
flamed into violent disapprobation. To [ ropose inch a meas 
tire at all, was a strange indiscretion. Ki owing the kings 
repugnance to every concession to the Catholics, they might 
have profited by the experience of Mr. Pitt. The Chancel- 
lor foresaw the danger they were incurring, and with Lord 
Ellenborough and Lord Sidmoutli, protested against the 
measure. The friends of the Government called it an act 
of suicide.' 

The king's friends, and the opponents of the ministry, 
Aciirit of ^^^ ""' neglect this favorable opportunity of 
tiio King's turning his Majesty's well-known religious scru- 
ples lo account ; but soon directed, his personal 
influence against his ministers. On the 4th March, Lord 
Sidmouth "apprised his Majesty of the nature and details 
of the measure ; " * said he should himself oppose it ; and 
won afterwards tendered his resignation to Lord Gren- 



1 Ann. Reg., 1806, 36 , Lord Sidinoath'a Life, ii. 41S. 

2 Chopt«r XII., on Civil and Religioiis Liberty 
« Lord Mnlnieabury'B Corresp., iv. 381-384. 

1 Lord Siduiouth's Life, ii. 4&9-4B3. 
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ville. On tie 12th, the Duke of Portland wrote to the 
king, expressing hia helief that the measure had not re- 
ceived his Majesty's consent, and that it could he defeated 
in the House of Lords, " But for this purpose," said his 
grace, " I must fairly state to your Majesty, that your wishes 
must be distinctly known, and that your present ministers 
should not have aoy pretest for equivocating upon the sub- 
ject, or auy ground whatever to pretend ignomnee of your 
Majesty's seotiraents and determination, not only to wJihhold 
your sanction from (he present measure, but to use all your 
influence in resisting it."^ Wrifing on the same day, his 
grace said : " His Majesty has signified hia orders to my 
nephews, Lords George and James Thynne, to vote against 
it." ^ On the following day a person came to Lord Malmes- 
hury from the Queen's house, authorized to say, " that his 
Majesty's wishes, sentiments, and intentions, respecting eveiy 
measure which may lead to alter the legal restrictions the 
Catholics are liable to, are invariably the same as they al- 
ways have been, and always will be so." * The king himself 
also intimated to Lord Grenville, that " he should certainly 
think it right to make it known that his senKmenta were 
against the measure."* 

Hence it appears that courtiers and intriguing statesmen 
■were still as ready as they had been twenty-five years before, 
to influence the king against his ministers, and to use his 
name for the purpose of defeating measures in Patliament ; 
while the king liTmself was not more scrupulous in commit- 
ting himself to irregular interference witb the freedom of 
parliamentary deliberations. On this occasion, however, 
opposition to the ministry in Parliament by the ^i-itiiariirai 
king's friends, was averted by the withdrawal of °f ""^.jj*""^ 
t!ie measure. On announcing its abandonment 

I Lord MaUnesbury's Corresp., v. 369. 

S Ibid., 371. 

a IbUL, 373. 

4 Letter to Mr. T. Grenville, 14th March, 1807 (Couvt and Cabineta ot 
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to the kills:, fhe ministers committeil a second indisiretion. 
p They reserved lo tliemaelves, by a minute of the 

prao3bythe cabinet, the right of openly avowing their senti- 
monli of the menta, should the Catliolic Petition be presented, 
and of submitting to his Majefily, from time to 
time, such measures as they might deem it advisable to 
propose."^ The king not only desued them to Kithdiaw this 
part of the miuute but demmded tiom them a nntfen dec- 
laration that they would ne^er undei any cii cumst'tnces, 
propose to him fuither concessions to the Catholics or evea 
offer him advice upon the subject ^ To such a pledce it was 
impossible foi constitutional ministeii to submit They were 
responsible for all putl c measures and for the good govern- 
ment of the country and yet ha\mg abandoned a measure 
which they had already pioiosed theyKCtenon called upon 
to fetter their future discretion, and to bind ttemselves irrev- 
ocably to a policy which they thought dangerous to the 
peace of Ireland. The king could scarc«iy have expected 
such submission. Tlte ministers refused the pledge, and the 
king proceeded fo form a new administration under Mr. Per- 
ceval. He had regarded this contest with his miiiistere as 
" a struggle for his throne ; " saying, " he must be the Prot- 
estant king of a Protestant country, or no king." ' 

In the Commons, the dismissal of the Government on 
ProasdiDgs these grounds, and the constitutional dangers in- 
ffioSTon'the ^o'vcd in such an exercise of the prerogative, did 
mhSwv' *"^^ P^^ without animadversion. On the 9th 
1B07. April, Mr. Brand moved a resolution, " That it is 

contrary to the first duties of the confidential servants of th 
Crown to restrain themselves hy any pledge, expressed o. 
implied, from offering to the king any advice which the 
course of circumstances may render necessary for the weFare 
I Hans. Deb., ix. 231-24T; Lift of Lord Sidmouth, ii. 483; Lord Malmes- 
bnry'a Corrasp., iv. 380i Eose'a Cocraap., ii. 321-337. 

s Hans. Deb., ix. 243; Lord SJdmouth'3 Life, ii. 464; Eose'a Correspond- 
once, ii. 828-331. 
8 Twiss's Life of Lord Eldou, ii. 34. 
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and BecurlCy of the empire." In the debaie it was argued, 
tliat aa the king was not i-esponsible by law, if the ministers 
should also claim to be absolved from i-esponsibility, by 
reason of pledges given to the king, there would be no secu- 
rity for the people against the evila of bad government. 
Had the ministers agreed to such a pledge, they would have 
violated their oaths as privy -councillora, and the king would 
have become absolute. To what dangers would the country 
be exposed if ministers might bind themselves to give such 
advice only as should be agreeable to the sovereign ? ^ Nor 
did the conduct of secret advisers escape notice, who had 
counteracted the measures of the public and responsible 
advisers of the Crown.^ On the other side it was con- 
tended that the stipulation proposed by the ministers, of 
being at liberty fo support in debate a measure which they 
had withdrawn, — and of which the king disapproved, — ■ 
was unconstitutional, aa tending to place the king in direct 
opposition to the Parliament, — an evii which was ordina- 
rily avoided by the ministers refraining from supporting any 
measure to which the king might hereafter have to give his 
veto. The late ministers were even charged with having, 
in the explanation of the causes of their retirement, ar- 
raigned their sovereign at the bar of Parliament.^ Mr. 
Perceval denied that the king had conferred with any secret 
advisers until after the ministers were dismissed ; and said 
that, in requiring the pledge, he had acted without any ad- 
vice whatever. The ministers, he declared, had brought 
upon themselves the pledge pi-oposed by the king, which 
would never have been su^ested, had they not desired lo 
impose conditions upon his Majesty. 

Sir Samuel Romilly went so far as to maintain that if 
ministers had subscribed such a pledge, they would have 

1 See also Chapter XII., on Civil and Religious Liberty. 

2 Mr. Plunkett, Hans. Deb., is. 313. 

« General Craufurd, Hans. Deb., is. 399; Mr. Perceval, ib., 316; Mr. 
Baihurai, ii., 331; Mr. Canning, ib., 342. 
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been guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor,'- With regard 
to Mr, Perceval's statement, that the king had acted without 
advice, Sir Samuel said, that there could be no exercise of 
prerogative in which the king was without some adviser. 
He might seek the counsels of any man, however objection- 
able i but that man would be responsible for the advice 
given, and for the acts of the Crown. There was no con- 
stitutional doctrine more important than this, for the protec- 
tion of the Crown. " History bad unfolded the evib of a 
contrary principle having prevailed." It was also well ob- 
served by Mr. "Whitbread, that the avowal of ministers that 
tlie king had acted without advice, amounted to a declaration 
oil their part, that (hey disowned the responsibility of the 
act complained of, and left his Msyesty to bear the blame of 
it himself, without that protection which the constitution had 
provided : but that from this responsibility they could not 
escape ; for by accepting office, they had assumed the re- 
sponsibility which they had shown so much anxiety to avoid. 
But Lord Howick denied that the king had acted without 
advice, and asserted that there had been secret advisers, who 
had taken pains to poison the royal mind.^ On the Satur- 
day before the pledge had been required, Lord Eldon had an 
audience ; and both Lord Eldon and Lord Hawkesbury were 
consulted by the king, before measures were taken for form- 
ing a new administration. They were, therefore, (he king's 
responsible advisers. In answer to these allegations, Mr. 
Canning stated that Lord Eldon's visit to "Windsor had taken 
place on Saturday se'nnight, preceding the change of minis- 
try; that it had reference to a matter of extreme delicacy, 
unconnected with these events, and that before he went. 
Lord Eldon had explained to Lord Grenville the object of 
his visit, and promised to mention no other subject to hia 
Majesty,* He added, that the Duke of Portland, Mr. Per- 

1 Hans. Deb., ix. 327. 

2 Ibid., 33B. 

' Lord Eldon himself expressly denied liaviiig had any coninranipatioti 
yiitb thS king oq tlie Catholic QneEtion, or the miniaters. — Timas's Life, 
I1.3d-S8. 
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md himself, had endeavored to prevent the separation 
n the late ministers aud the king, by amicahle expla- 
nations. Mr, Canning concluded by saying, that the minis- 
ters were " determined to stand by their sovereign, even 
though circumstances should occur in which Ihey may find 
it their duty to appeal to the country."^ In answer to this 
threat, Loi-d Henry Petty said that a great constitutional 
wrong had been done, and (hat no such intimidation wonld 
induce tlie House to refrain from expressing their sense of 
it. This motion had been met by one for i-eading the other 
orders of the day, and the latter was carried by a majority 
of thirty-fwo.^ The Opposition were so little prepared for 
this result, that, during the division. Lord Ho wick addi'e^ed 
the members in the lobby, and said that being nearly certain 
of a majority," they must follow up their success with" an 
address to the throne, to meet the threat which had been 
thrown out that evening, — a threat unexampled in the an- 
nals of Parliament." * The House adjourned at half-past 
six in the morning. 

On the 13th April, a discussion was raised in the HoQse 
of Lords upon a motion to the same effect, pro- proceeainga 
posed by the Marquess of Stafford," The most '''^''^'■^' 
remarkable speech was tliat of Lord Erskine, who had al- 
ready expressed his opinions on the subject, to the king him- 
self.^ Not being himself, on account of religious scruples, 

1 Hans. Deb., is. 348. According to Sir S. Eomilly, Mr. CaDning said, 
"be had made up bis mind, when the CatJiolic Bill was bet mentioned, to 
Tote for it if the king vjaa Eol* it, and sgainst it if Ehe king was agnlnat it- 
Every art was used to interest persons for tlie king; hia age was repeatedly 
mentioned, his pious scruples, his regurd Ibr his coronation oath, whicii 
some members did not scruple to say wonld havs been violated if Ibe bill 
had passed." — MomSfs life, ii. 1B4. 

2 Ayes, 26Bi Noes, 226. 

' A minority of twenty was expected. — RonaUy's Life, ii, 195. 

* Hans. Deb., is. M8. It was intended to follow up this motion, if car- 
ried, by resolutions expressing want of confidence in the niioislers. — Jioni' 
a^l't Life, ii. 194. 

8 It erabi-acBd all the words of Mr, Brand's motion, but pi't^xed a pre- 
amble. 
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favorable to the Catholic claims, he yet ridiculed the argu- 
ment that the king had been restrained by his coronation 
oath, from assenting to the late measure. He had assented 
fo the Act of 1793, which admitted Catholic majors and 
colonels to the ai-ray, without perjury ; — how then could his 
oath be violated by the admission of stafF-oflicers ? On the 
question of the pledge he asked, " Is it consistent with the 
laws and custoiBs of the realm that the king shall make a 
rule for his own conduct^ which his councillors shall not 
break in upon, to disturb with their advice?" If it were, 
" the king, instead of submitting to be advised by his coun- 
cillors, might give the rule himself as to what he will be 
advised in, until those who are solemnly sworn to give full 
and impartial counsel, and who are responsible to the public 
for their conduct as his advisers, might be penned up in a 
comer of their duties and jurisdiction, and the state might 

Again, as to the personal responsihUity of the king, he 
laid it down that " the king can perform no act of govern- 
ment himself, and no man ought to be received within the 
walla of this House, to declare that any act of Government 
has proceeded from the private will and determination, or 
conscience of the king. The king, as chief magistrate, eaa 
have no conscience which is not in the trust of responsible 
subjects. When he delivers the seals of office to his officers 
of state, his conscience, as it regai'ds the state, accompanies 
thein." "No act of state or government can, therefore, be 
the king's; he cannot act but by advice : and he who holds 
office sanctions what is done, from whatever sourue it may 
proceed." ' 

By Lord Ilarrowby the motion was represented as plac- 
ing the House in the situation " of sitting in judgment upon 
the personal conduct of their sovereign." But perhaps the 
best position for the Crown was that assumed by the Earl 
of Selliii'k. The king, he said, could not be a<;counlable to 
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Parliament for his conduct in changing his adyisers, and the 
proposed pledge was merely a motive for such a chuoge, 
beyond the reach of parliamentary investigation. 

Another view was that of Lord Sidmouth. Admitting 
that for every act of the executive government there must 
be a responsible adviser, he " contended that there were 
many functions of the sovereign wlaicb, though strictly legit- 
imate, not only might, but must he performed without any 
such responsibility being attached to them, and which must, 
therefore, be considered as the personal acts of the king. 
Of these the constitution does not take cognizance." ^ It 
was the object of this ingenious argument to absolve from 
responsibility both the king, who could do no wrong, and his 
present adviEers, who, by accepting office, had become re- 
sponsible for the measures by which their predecessors had 
been removed. This unconstitutional position was well ex- 
posed by the Earl of Lauderdale. 

The example of Lord Dauby was felicitously cited both 
by the Earl of Lauderdale and Lord Holland in support of 
the constitutional principle that the king can have no sep- 
arate responsibility. Lord Danby, having been impeached 
for offences committed as a minister, had produced a written 
anttority from the king in his defence, but was yet held re- 
Bponsibie for the execution of the king's commands : nay, 
the House of Commons voted his plea an aggravalion of his 
offences, as exposing the king to public odium.^ 

This doctrine, in truth, — that for every act of the Crown 
some adviser must be responsible, — could not be denied ; 
but the artifice of putting forth the king personally, and 
representing him as being on bis trial at the bar, — ;tlii3 
repeated use of the king's name, was a tower of strength to 
the ministerial party,* 

Lord Stafford's motion had been met by the previous 



s BomiUj'B Life, ii, 197. 
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question; but eventuallj' the division was taken upon the 
adjournment of the House, which was carried hy a major- 
ity of eighty-one ; and thus the motion wa3 superseded.^ 
The House did not adjourn until seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing. 

But even now the question was not set at rest On tho 
Mr Lytus 15th April M W H Lyttleton renewed the 
ieVApn""" discussion in piopo'iing a lestlution expic'.sing 
19(7 ipgietitthe 1 tethmgps in his Majeaty a coun- 

cils The debate added 1 ttle to the aiguments on either 
side and was brainlt to i close at halfp'iat «ix in the 
morning by the House resohng to p'tas to the oiders of 
the daj ^ 

As a que'ition of pohcy it had olvioualy been a fal-se step, 
luioUo of '^" ''^^ P'' ' "^ '^"^ ministers to give expres&i n to 
t^cttbnet then re^ervatons m the m nute of the Cabinet 

Tlevliad agreed to abandon the billwlicli had 
caubcd the diffeience between themselves anl his Majesty, 
and by vntue ot then office as the kings mini ters were 
fiee on any future occasion to off r such ad\ ee as they 
might think piojei Ei their lilad^isel minute they in- 
vited the retaliation of this obnoxious pledge But no ion 
stitutional writer w ould now be fo ind to defend the pledge 
itself or to maintain that the ministers nho accej ted office 
in consequeuLe ot the letu^al of that pledge had not taken 
upon themselves the same re=ponsibihty as if tiiey had ad 
VI 'ed it 

Meanwhile though this v>-\s the first se sion of » new 

Parlnnient, a speedy dissolution vias deteiminpd 
Hon Apr I u[.on Advantage was taken of the prevalent 

ant! Catholic feeling which it was feaitd might 
6ub=ile but the mam issue raised by thib appeal to the 
couutty wa. the propnety of (he recent exeiciae of pie 
rogilive In the Lords Commis lonei-s =pepch on the 27th 
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April, the king Raid he wm " anxious to recur to the sente 
ot bis people while the events which have recentlj taipo 
pla^e are yet Iresh m then recollection ' And he distinctly 
invited theii opinion upon them, by declai mg that " he it 
onc# demonstrates, in the mo«t unequivocal manner, his own 
conscientious peisuasion of the rectitude of those motnes 
upon which he has acted, and affords to his people the be t 
oppoifaaity of testifying their determination to suppoithira 
m every ei.ercioe of ihp preiogntnea of his crown, which la 
confoimable to the satred. obligitions, under (\hich they are 
held, and conduci\e to the welfare of hi'' kingdom, and to 
the secuiitj of the cfnfctitution " The lecent exercise of 
prerogatiie la thus associated with the obligitions of his 
coronation oath, so aa to unite in favor of the new minis- 
teis, the lojalty of the people, then peisonal ittachment to 
the soveieign, md their zeal for the Proteitant establish- 
ment Without auch appeils to the loyalty and religious 
feelings of the people the influence of the Ciown was alone 
Biilfii,ient, at that time, to lommand a majoiity loi mims- 
teis , and their success waa lomplet-- 

On the meeting of the new Pailiament, amendments to 
the addrebS weie proposed in both Houses, con uepiingof 
demning the dissolutioD, aa founded upon " ground- ASeoSnenw 
less and injurious pretences," but were rejected ^t't jme' 
by large mBJorities.' ^^'^■ 

The king's will had prevailed, and was not again to be 
called in questicn His own power, confided to^^^^^^^^ 
the Toiy mmislers who were henceforth admit- je""" prio' *» 
led to his countil>, was supreme Though there 
was still a piity of the king's fnends,' hia Majesty agreed 
too well with hia ministers, m principles and policy, to re- 
quiie tlie aid of irrcponsible advisen But his rule, once 
moie absolute, — altet the ttiuggloa ol htty years, — was 

1 In Ihe Lorfls V> a majonti of 93 and m tlic Commnns by a m^orily 
of 195. -- Hansard's Debutes, ix. 557-558. 

2 Lord Siclmoutli's Life, ii. 169; Eoinilly's Life, ii. 220. 
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drawing to a close. The will, that had been so strong and 
unbending, succumbed to disease j and a reign in whicii the 
king had been so resolute to govern, ended in a i-oyal 
" phantom," and a regency.^ 

1 See Chaptar III. 
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CHAPTER n. 



The Prince Eegent differed too much, in ciiaracter and 
habits, from his royal fether, to be inclined to ex- c^^jj„^,o, 
ercise the influence of the Crown, with the same ^ ^t™ 
activity. George III., eager for power, had also 
delighted in business, to which he had trained himself irom 
early yonlh.' "With greater abilities, and superior education, 
the prince was fond of ease and pleasure, and ayerse to busi- 
ness. His was not the temperament to seek (he labor and 
anxieties of public affairs: nor had power devolved upon 
him, until the ambitious spirit of youth had ceased to prompt 
him to exertion. He loved the " pomp and circumstance " of 
royalty, without its cares. But though disinclined to the 
daiiy toils which his father had undergone for fifty years, — 
and disposed, by indolence and indifference, to leave more 
discretion to his ministers, in the ordinary affairs of 8tat« ; 
yet whenever his own feelings or interests were concerned, 
his father himself had scarcely been more imperative. 

The very qualities, however, which disinclined the prince 
to laborious activity, exposed him the more i-eadily inaufnc* of 
to the influence of his court. His father's will was ''^ °™"' 
strong, and full of energy ; his own, inconstant and capri- 
cious. The father had judged for himself, with rude vigor 
and decision ; the son, — impulsive, indolent, and without 
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strength of principle or conviction, — was swayed fay the ad- 
vice of those nearest to his person. 

The early events of the regency displayed at once the pre- 
ponderating influence of the Crown, over all other powers 
of the state, and the subjection of the regent to the counsela 
of the court. 

To politics, apart from their relations to himself, the prince 
Hia Eepais- was indifferent! and his indifference led to the 
' same results, as the king's strong predilections. 
He readily gave ap the opinions, aa well as the 
political friends of his youth. As to his friends, indeed, he 
had been separated from them for many years, by the French 
Eevolution : ^ the death of Mr. Fox had more recently loos- 
ened the tie wHch had bound them together; the part taken 
by them against the Duke of York, had further relaxed it ; 
and the proud hearing of the great Whig leaders, — little 
congenial to the lighter manners of the court, — had nearly 
broken it asunder. But lately they had exerled themselves 
strenuously against the restrictions upon the powers of the 
regent, which the (rovemment, following the precedent of 
1788, had proposed! and their general views of policy were 
supposed to coincide with his own. 

Other circumstances pointed strongly to their being now 
PeiM called to office. The Perceval administration, 
TOi'sadminis- which had owed its origin to the king's dread of 
the Eoman Catholic cimms, was weak and dis- 
united; and while the leading statesmen of all other parties 
were favorable lo the Roman Catholic cause, the sole merit 
of this ministry lay in their opposition to it. Mr. Perceval 
himself had been personally obnoxious to the prince, as the 
friend and adviser of his detested princess, Caroline of 
Brunswick: nor had the chancellor, Lord Eldon, been free 

1 Mr. ErsHne, writing to Mr. Lee, 81h Fab. 1793, said ; "We are now 
plunging, for notliing, or rather for misoliief, into a calamitoiia war, in 
combination (not oTXimd) with the despots of the North, to restore mon- 
archy in France. And as it ia the cause of liings, our prince is drawn into 
it, and has talien liis leave of all of us." — BvcHnffkam Memoh-i, ii. 12T. 
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fi-om the same offence. The regent had also suspected (he 
latter of keeping him at a distance from his father, and told 
his lordship afterwards " that tliere was no person in the 
whole world that he hated so much, as for jeai's he had hated 

The prince had further raised the expectations of the Op- 
position, by confiding to Lord Grenville and Lord iheprinia 
Grey the drawing up of his answer to the joiut ^vi^ut 
tesolutiouB of the two Houses on the conditions of ^1^"'" 
the regency; acd he, as suddenly, repressed these 'J")'' 
expectations by rejecting their draft for. another, — the com- 
position of himself and Mr. Sheridan. This proceeding, so 
contrary to the views of these nohlemen as responsible ad- 
visers, drew from them a remonstrance, which, however con- 
stitutional in doctrine, was too lofty in its tone, and partook 
too much of the character of a lecture, to be altogether ac- 
ceptable to the pimce ' 

While the Regeucy Bill wa^> passing Ihiough Pailiament, 
the prince had fiequent communications with the eopcs of the 
Opposition The plan of a new administration '^i*™'^™- 
was concerted, and ses eral of the principal places w ere allotted 
to the Whig leadeiB. &o assuied were thej ot their speedy 
accession to power, that, jealous of the influence of Lord 
Moira and Mr. Sheridan, they were already insisting that the 
prince should engage to consult none but his future minis- 
ters.* Nor were minisfera leas persuaded of the impending 
change.* The king himself, in his lucid intervals, was in- 
formed of it by his chancellor; and was prepared to restore 
his old servants when he recovered.* But before the Regency 
Bill had received the royal assent, the queen ad- Their dianp- 
dressed a letter fo the prince, su^esting the seri- ''°™ "^ ' 

1 TwisB's Life of Eldon, iL 197, 198. 

s fttoore'B Life of Sheridim, ii. 383, et seq. ; Duke of BHckiiigham'B Me- 
moirs of the Regency, i, 21, et seq. 
* Rose CorreEp., ii. 471-475. 
' Twiss's Life of Lord Eldoa, ii. 1D7. 
» llnd., 477. 
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0U9 consequences whith a change of ministry might have 
upon the king's recovery. The prince accordingly acquainted 
Lord Grenville that the state of hia Majesty's health pre- 
vented the removal of ministers i but that hia eonfldenee was 
entirely with his loi'dship, Lord Grey, and his otlier friends.' 
"When the restrictions upon the prince's powers, as regent, 
Hia proposal were about to expire, and the king's recovery had 
ehMid join become more improbable, it was still believed that 
Mr. Pureeiai. ^^ would, at lenglh, form a new administration 
consisting of tlie Opposition leaders. He contented himself, 
however, with proposing, through the Duke of York, that 
" some of those persons with whom the early habits of his 
public life were fonned," should agree to strengthen Mr. 
Perceval's administration, — a proposal which they could 
scarcely have been expected to accept.'' In suggesting this 
arrangement, he truly avowed that he had " no predilections 
to indulge ; " having now become as indifferent to the prin- 
ciples, as to the persons, of tlie Whig leaders. 

Restrained for a time, by the possibility of the king's re- 
Hia estrange- covery,' from making any changes, he had easily 
UiTwhig^ become satisfied with existing arrangements, — hia 
'™'^™- contentment being increased by a liberal civil hat. 
This result was impoied to secret counsels, — to the per- 
suasion of Ihe queen, the Hertford family, and the court. 
Parliament and the press resounded witb denunciations of 

these covert influences.* But the events of this 
infl nonce of period had a deeper import than the intrigues of a 

court, and the disappointments of a party. They 

1 Rose Corresp., ii. 478, 479. 

^Hansard's Deliatea, sxiL 39, it, Duke of Bnddnj2;ham'a Memoirs of 
the Regency, i. 222. Irfird Greuvilte, writijig Co fha Marquess of Bucking- 
ham, Feb. IStli, iSia, eaid : " The wliole will end, I doubt not, in tlie con- 
tinuanca of Perceval, with CHBtlereagh and Sidmontli to help him. And 
this, I believe, is what Lord Yarmouth meona, whose intentions aia those 
which ai^ alone of any consequence." — Jlnd., 225. Mr. T. Ghrenvillc, to 
Biuue, 14th Feb. — Ibid., 223 ; Life of Sir J. Gomilly, lii. 11. 

8 Rose Corresp., ii. 473, 479. 

< Debata on Lord Bovingdon's motion, 19ih March, 1812. Lord Dum- 
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marktti tlie paramoant influence of the Crown in the govern- 
ment of the country. Here were the two great parlies in 
the state looking to royal favor alone, as the source of their 
power. It was never doubted by the niinisleva, that, if they 
retained the confidence of the prince regent, tliey would be 
able to command the support of Parliameat. It was never 
doubted by the Opposition, that, if invited lo accept ofiice, 
they would be able to maintain their position aa flnnly as 
the ministers, whom they were seeking to displace. Botli 
parties were assured, that the support of Parliament would 
follow the confidence of the Crown. The Whigs had relied 
upon the personal friendship of the prince regent : but the 
ministers, having supplanted their rivals by court favor, con- 
tinued to govern the country, with the acquiescence of an 
obsequious Parliament. There was no appeal, on either 
side, to political principles or policy, or to public service ; 
but all alike looked upwards to the court. The Tory 
party happened to prevail ; and the government of the 
slate was, therefore, conducted on Tory principles. If the 
Whig party had been placed in power, without any change 
in public opinion, Whig principles would have been in the 
ascendant. 

The assassination of Mr. Perceval made an unexpected 
opening for a new ministry ; hut the court ap- Ncgoiistions 
pears to have been resolved that no considei'able of Mr p™e 
change should follow. Overtures were made to ™'' 
Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning, to strengthen a govern- 
ment to whose policy they were opposed ; but, — as had 
doubtless been expected, — they refused such conditions.' 

ley, Earl Gray, &c- — Sanim-d's Debaiet, xjtii. 62, 80. Lord Donoagh- 
more, April 21at, 1813. — Ibid., 62S. Mr. Lytflaton, May 4rti, 1812, said i 
" It was notorious that the regent was surrounded with favorites, and, as 
it wera, hammed in with minions." — Hid., 11B3, Moore's Life of Shei^ 
idan, ii. 394, 407 ; Life of Sir S. Romilly, ii. 368 i WilirerforOB'a Life, iii. 
494 ; Duke of Buckingham's Memoirs of the Regency, i. 25, e( seq., 71, 
163, ITT, 241, 246 ; Twiss'a Ufa of Lord Eldon, ii. 193, 

1 TwisE'a Life of Eldon, il. 209-213 ; Court and Cabinets of the Ra- 
geney, i. 30b. 
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The old governraent would have heen at once revised, had 
not the Commons addressed the regent, on the motion of 
Mr. Stuart Wortley, to take measures " to form a strong and 
efficient administration."* Lord Wellualey was now com- 
missioned to form a ministry : but none of the existing min- 
isters would listen lo his overtures ; and the Opposition 
declined to accept such a share of tlie cabinet as was offered 
to them ; and thus his lordship's mission failed, as the court 
had, probably, intended. 

At length Lord Moira, — the intimate friend of the prince, 
totdMrira'B and the Unconscious (ool of the court, — was 
mirion. charged to consult with I-ord Grey and Lord 
Grenville, on the formation of an administratJ9n. He stated 
that he had received this commission without ahy restrictions 
upon the consideration of such points as they judged useful 
for his service. Nothing couid exceed the apparent fairness 
of this proposal ; but, as Lords Grey and Grenville had 
ihfrojsi received information that no changes would be 
household permitted in the royal household,'' they inquired 
whether they should be at liberty to consider appointments 
to those great ofBces in the household, which were usually 
included in political arrangements, on a change of ministry. 
Lord Moira, having obtained the prince's consent to part 
with the officers of the household, if he should advise it, had 
assured his royal highness, before he undertook this mission, 
" that he should not part with one of them." In execution 
of his promise, he now said that it would be impossible for 
hira to concur in the necessity of changing the household on 
the formation of a new ministry ; and upon this issue the 
negotiations were broken off. As the views of Lord Moira 
on the one side, and of the Whigs on the other, Irad been 
well known before Lord Moira received his commission,' 

1 Hansard's Debates, 1st Ser., sKizi. 231, 286, 

a Mr. T. Gronville to Marquess of Buckingham, 30th April, 1812.— 
Dtikeof BttCktRsham'B Memoirs of Begem^y, i. 336. From Barne ta eaaie, 
Junelst. — /iid, 336. 

a Mr. T. Grenville to thu Marquess of Buckiiigham. — lUa., i. 357. 
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this proposal would seem to have been as illusory as those 
which, had preceded it. But there was yet another artifice 
practised upon the Opposition leaders. Though Lord Moira 
had determined not to agree to any alteration in the house- 
hold, Lord Hertford, Loivi Yarmouth, aad the other offlcera 
had resolved to resign their offices at court, should the Op- 
position undertake to form a govemment. But this impor- 
ant information was prevented, by court intrigues, from 
caching the noble lords who were conducting the negotia- 
tions.'' They insisted upon the change in order to give " to 
a new govemment that character of efficiency and- stability, 
and those marks of the constitutional support of the Crown, 
which were required to enable it to act usefully for the pub- 
lic service." Lord Moira rested his resistance to a claim, — 
which, according to custom, could hardly have been opposed 
in any bondjide consultations, — on the ground that changes 
in the household would give countenance to the imputations 
which had been thrown upon the court. It need hardly be 
said that his conduct produced the very result which he had 
professed his anxiety to avert. 

The leaders of the Opposition were persuaded of the hol- 
lowness of all the proposals which had been made ■oa r^ent'* 
to them ; and, knowing the hostility of the court, J^™^^ 
were as unwilUng as their opponents, that these whigs. 
overtures should lead to any result.^ Had they been less 
lofty and unbending, they might perhaps have overcome the 
obstacles which they dreaded. The regent had not the stub- 
bom will of his royEjJ father, and might have been won over 
their side again, if they had once established themselves 

I Debates in Lords and Commons, SUi and 11th June, 1813 ; HanEard'* 
Debates, Ist Ser., xxiii. 856, 397, 594, 608, and Appendix of Papers ; 
Moova'a lite of Sharidan, ii. 425 i Twiaa's Life of Eldon, ii. 211-220. 

^ Debateain House of Lords, 3d, 6th, and 8th June, 1812 \ Hansard's 
Debates, 1st Ser., xsiii. 83S-356, and App. sli. ; Twies'b Life of Eldon, 
ii. 318, 217 i Life of Romilly, iii. 42 \ Horner's Memoirs, ii. Ill, 311 ; Lord 
Grenville to the Marquess of BucMngham, June Sth and 9th, 1812 ; Duka 
of Butkiugliam's Jlemoira of E«s™oy, i. 353, 377 ; Mr, T. Gi-onvillo. — 
Ibi/i., 354. 
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at court. So thought many of their disappointed followers : 
but the great lords judged otherwise, and proudly shrank fvora 
the ungracious task of combating the disfavor of tlie prince, 
and the intrigues of his courUera, The prince, indeed, had 
now become so violent against tlie Opposition, that we are re- 
minded of George HI. in the days of the Coalition. " He 
told Lord Wellesley that he had no objection to one or two 
of them individually, but as a body he would rather abdicate 
the regency than ever come into contart with Ihpm ' • And 
again, after the failure of Lord Moires mission, — "three 
times that day, before dinner and after dinner he declared 
that if Lord Grey had been forced upon bim, he should have 
abdicated." ^ 

These negotiations, meanwhile, had served their purpose. 
The old administration was immediately reconsti- 
«on of tbe tutcd, under the Earl of Liverpool ; and when 
ter Lord Liv- Complaints were made, la the House of Commons, 
°"^ ' liiat a strong administration had not been formed 

in compliance with their address, the blame was thrown upon 
the impracticable leaders of tlie Opposition. The ministei-s 
were now safe, and gained an easy triumph over Mr. Stuart 
Woriley and Lord Milton, who endeavored to nnsettle the 
government, by further representations to the regent.* 

Henceforth the ascendency of Tory politics, which Gieorge 
m. had established, and which the regent had 
of Toij poll- been expected to overthrow, was maintained more 
firmly than ever. By the infiuence of the Crown 
it had been created ; and by the same influence it was up- 
held during the regency, and throughout the reign of George 
IV, All opposition being thus defeated, and the ministers 
and the court party being agreed, the prince regent had no 
further need of personal interposition in the government of 
the country. 

JDokeof Buckingham's Memoirs of the Regency, i. 323. 
» Moore's Memoirs, by Lord John Rnssell, i. 380, 
« Jane lllh, Hansard's Debfltes, lat Ser., xxiiL 39T. 
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On hia acMssion to the tlitone, he wa" diasati-fled with 
ministers for resisting his demjnJs for a larger 
civil list ; but submitted to their jndgment, and ngTinBt ihe 
even, in his speech to Parliament, disclauned any ' 
wish for an increased i-evenue ^ Sooq afterwards hia painful 
relations with the queen led to proceedings of wliich hia 
ministers could not approve : but in which, — with the hon- 
oi-able exception of Mv, Canning,^ — they were induced to 
support liim. The king's personal feelings and honor were 
concerned ; and the embarrassing conduct of the queen her- 
self, led thera. to accept the responsibility of measures to 
which the king already stood committed. JHo sooner had he 
succeeded to the throne than he desired to obtain a divorce ; 
but his ministers, at that time, resisted his wishes, and ex- 
plained their objections, in some able minutes of the cabi- 
net," He obtained from them, however, an assurance that, 
if her Majesty should return to England, they would no 
longer oppose him in his cherished object.' They were 
little prepared for so embarrassing an event ; but it was 
soon to be brought about by the offensive measures which 
the king had takeu, and his ministers had sanctioned, against 

The queen had ilreadylepn nnfited by two gieat insults. 
Our ambassadors actmg upon then matructions from home, 
had prevented hei recognition i Queen ot EngKnd at for- 
eign courts and her nime had been omitte 1 by tommand 
of the king fiom the liturgy of the Church Even the 
legality of this litter act was much doubted' It was at 

1 Twiaa'B Life of Eldun, ii. 863 ; Com. Jonni., Ixsv. 110. 

2 Sea Stapleton's Lifa of Canning, 290-295, 318-333. 

lOa and 14tli February, 1830 i Stapleton'a Life of Canning, 366, 279, 
209. 

* Twiss's Life of Eiaon, ii. 368. 

' Debates in Lords and Commons, 1820, on the papera relating U, the 
conduct of tiie quean. Dr. Philiimoi'e, wilting to the Marquess of Buck- 
ingham, leth Jan. 1831, said: "The general opinion ot laivycrs is, I 
thinlt, unfavorable to the claim."' — JJaie o; Buclmgham's Memoirs of 
George IV., i. 109. 
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least so disputable as to be an unwise exercise of the pre- 
rogative.^ Such insults as these, naturally provoked the 
queen to insist upon her proper recognition. At the same 
time they aroused popular sympathy in her cause, whieh 
encouraged her to proceed to extremities. Tiie minisleva 
vainly attempted a compromise : but it was too late. The 
queen was already on her way to England, loudly asserting 
her righlfl. They endeavored to prevent her approach, by 
submitting a proposal that she should receive an annuity of 
50,000/. a year, on renouncing her title, and continuing to 
reside abroad ; and threatening proceedings against her iu 
Parliament, if she refused these conditions. She refused 
them, and hastened to England, — when preliminary pro- 
ceedings were at once commenced. Even now there was 
Btiil hope of a compromise, sought by the queen herself. 
The kiag was witling to drop all farther proceedings against 
ber, and lo recognize her title, on condition of her residing 
abroad ; but tlie queen demanded the restoration of her 
name in the liturgy, and her recognition in at least one for- 
eign court, — which the Icing refused to concede.^ 

And now the threat was carried out to the fullest extent, 
Conduct of by the introduction of a bill into the House of 
**" "'''""'"'■ Lords, to deprive her Majesty of her title, pre- 
rogatives, and rights, and to dissolve her marriage with the 
king. The ministers were fully sensible of the difficulties, 
and even of the danger, of yielding to the king's desire to 
prosecute this formidable measure. Lord Eldon, writing in 
June, 1820, said, " I think no administi'ation, who have any 
regard for him, will go the length he wishes, as an adminis- 
tration, — and if they will, they cannot take Parliament 
along with them : that body is afraid of disclo'^ures, — not 
on one side only, — which may affect the monarchy itself." 

1 Mr. C. Wyiin to the Marquess of Buckingham. — Ibid., 113. 
^ Up.bates, i9th June, 1S2(I, when the failure of tlieee negotiations was 
innounced. 
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But on the failure of all theii' attempts to effect an accomrao 
dafion of the royal differences, they yielded, — against their 
better judgment, — to the revengeful spirit of the king. 

The disgraceful incidents of the " queen's trial" are too 
well known to need repetition, evea if they ought otherwise 
to find a place ia this history. But what were the constitu- 
tional aspects of the case ? The king had resolved to exe- 
cute an act of vengeance rather than of justice against the 
queen, — whose wrongs had aroused for her protection, the 
strongest popular feelings, — sympathy with a woman, and 
resentment of oppression. All the power of the Crown was 
arrayed on ooe side, and Ihe excited passions of the people 
on the other. The impending conflict was viewed with 
alarm by statesnieu of all parties. Many sagacious observ- 
ers dreaded a civil war. The ministers foresaw the dangers 
to which the countiy was exposed: they disapproved of pro- 
ceedings which, without their acquiescence, could not have 
beea attempted; — yet they lent themselves to gratify the 
anger and haired of the king. They were saved from the 
consummation of their worst fears by the withdrawal of the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties, at its last stage in the House 
of Lords : but in proceeding so far, in opposition to their 
own judgment, tbey had sinned against their constitutional 
obligations, as responsible ministers. By consenting to act 
aa instruments of tlie king's pleasure, they brought him into 
dangerous collision with his people. Had they refused to 
permit, what they could not justify to Parliament or the 
country, they would have spared the king his humiliation, 
and the state its perils. 

Not to have supported the king in a cause affecting hi-i 
deepest feelings and his honor, might have exposed them to 
the reproach of deserting their royal master in his utmost 
need, and even of siding with his hated consort:^ but a 

' Lord Brougliam lias attributed their conduct solely to an unwortliy de- 
rire to rotain their places ( Works, iv. 33 ; ) but pci-liaps tlie suggestion in 
tlie trjxt is nearer the truth. 
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higher sense of tiieir reaponsibilitiea, and greater firmness 
in asserting them, would have made Ihem mediators hetween 
the king, on the one aide, and the queen, the ParUament, 
and the people, on the other.' 

The Opposition had espoused the queen's cause, — some 
ThoWog'sBn- to protect her from oppression, — some to lead a 
■«™i!sUhB popular cause against the ministers, — and others, 
OpDosiUoa. like Cohbett, to gratify their bitter hati-ed of 
the govemmeat. The king's resentment against those who 
had opposed him in Parhamenl, equalled that of his father 
against Mr. Fox. Mr. Fremantle, writing Dec. 29, 1320, 
to the Marquee of Buckingham, said ; " His invective 
against Lord Grey was stronger and more violent than I 
can possibly repeat ; " and again : " "What I am most anxious 
to observe to yoti, was his increased hostihty and indigna- 
tion against the Opposition, and more personally against 
Ijord Grey." " Tet the same acute observer, who knew the 
king well, writing again Jan- 24, 1821, said ; " Lord Gren- 
ville fancies a Whig government could not last six months, 
reasoning from the conduct of George III ; but in (his I am 
persuaded he would find himself deceived, for the same 
decision and steadiness of mind does not belong to his suc- 
cessor. And should the change once lake place, new at- 
tachments and habits would prevail, and obliterate ah former 
anger." * 

Meanwhile, the popularity of the king, which had suffered 

1 Mf. Canning wrote to Mr. HusliiBBon, Oct. 9, 1820, that the miniBtera 
onght to have he!d this language to the king ! '" Sir, — divorce ia imposai- 
hleP 'What! if ahe oomaa, if abe braves, if Ehe insults? ' 'Tea, sir.in 
any ease, divoree is impossible. Other things may he tried, other expe- 
iMenta may ba resorted to ; but divorce, we tell yon again, ia impossible. 

It can navarba ; ' and sea the fruits" (of their con drct), — " a 

government brought into contempt and detestaUon ; a kingdom thrown 
into auch fermanC and convulsion, as no otber Mngdom or government 
ever recovered from without a revolution ; but I hopeure ehall." — Sti^h- 
(oB'e H/e of Carmmg, 399. 

S Duke of Bnckinghain'B Memoirs of George IV., i. B9. 

» Ibid., 113. 
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for a time fi-om ttese proceedings, was speedily recovered. 
The monarchy had sustained no permanent in- ppp„]ui[j „(■ 
jury; its influence was not in the least impaired. '^«-'''- 
The personal character of the king was not such as to com- 
mand the respect or attacimient of the people ; yet at no 
previous period had their loyalty been more devot«d — 
never, perhaps, had the adulation of royalty been so es- 
travagant and servile. There were discontent and turbu- 
lence among some classes of the people ; but the Crown and 
its ministers ruled supreme over Parliament, the press, the 
society, and the public opinion of the country. 

Though the influence of the Crown was acknowledged as 
fully as at any time in the Iat« reign, it had not ^f^^^^ g^^^ 
been brought under parliamentary discussion for ^^Kg*™"" 
many yeara; when, in 1822, Mr. Brougham in- of tuecrown, 
troduced a motion on the subject. He proposed ' 

to declare that the influence of the Crown was " unnecessary 
for maintaining its constitutional prerogatives, destructive of 
the independence of Parliament, and inconsistent with the 
well-governing of the realm," By comparing the .present 
expenditure with that of 1780, — the number of places and 
commissions, the cost of collecting the revenue, and the boat 
of persons looking up to government for patronage, — he 
pronounced the influence of the Crown to have been greatly 
increased since Mr. Diinning's celebrated resolution. He 
admitted, however, that the number of placemen in the 
House had been diminished. In the time of Lord Carteret 
there had been two hundred, and at an antecedent period 
even three hundred : in 1780 there had been between eighty 
and ninety ; and in 1822, eighty-seven, — many of whom, 
however, could not be sfud to be dependent on the Crown. 
He drew an entertaining historical sketch of the manner in 
which every party, in turn, so long as it held office, had en- 
joyed the confidence of tlie House of Commons, but had lost 
that confidence immediately it was in Opposition, — a coin- 
cidence, he attributed to the ascendency of the Crown, which 
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alone enabled any ministry to command a majority. The 
Marquess of Londonderry, in a judicious speech, pointed out 
that the authority of the Crown had been controlled by the 
increasing freedom of the press, and by other causes ; and 
after a debate of some interest, Mr, Brougham's motion was 
negatived by a large majority.^ 

Early in his reign, the king was supposed to be in favor 
Hie king's of a measure for the relief of the Roman Catho 
CbXiHc 1'*^ ! ^"^ i's friends were even speculating upoo 
question. jj[g encouragement to carry it through Parlia- 
ment.* But in 1824 he had become " violently anti-Catho- 
lic i " and so paramount was his influence supposed to be 
over the deliberations of Parliament, that tjie friends of the 
cause believed it to be hopeless.' Unfil the death of Lord 
Liverpool, the Catholic claims having small hope of success, 
it was sufficient to let the king's opinions be known through 
common report. But when Mr. Canning, the brilliant cbam- 
pion of the Roman Catholics, had become first minister, his 
Majesty thought it necessai'y to declare hia sentiments, in a 
more authentic shape. And accordingly he sent for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of London, and 
" directed them to make known to their clergy that his senti- 
ments on the Coronation Oath, and on the Catholic question 
were those his revered father, George III., and lamented 
brother, the Duke of York, had maintained during their lives, 
and which he himself had professed when Prince of Wales, 
and which nothing could shake ; finally, assuring them that 
the recent rainislerial arrangements were the result of cir- 
cumstances, to bis Majesty equally unforeseen and unpleas- 
ant" ^ And when poUfical necessity had wrung from Sir 

J Ayes 216, Noes 101. — Hnmnrd'a Debate), M Ser., vii. 1268. 

3 " I bear he is for it," said the Duke of Wellington to Mr, FrenmntlB. 
" By llie by," lia added, " I hear Lady Conyngliam suppotta it, whiWi ii 
B great thing." — Boie of Bnchingham'a ilemoiri of George IV., L 1*8 ; 



* Speeclj of the Bbliop of London al 
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Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington, a oonviciion tliat 
a measure of relief could no longer be withheld, it was with 
extreme difficulty that they obtained his assent to its intro- 
duction.' After he had given hia consent, he rtitraeted, and 
again yielded it: — attempted to deny, or explain it away to 
his anli-Catholic advisers: — complained of his mimsters, and 
claimed the pity of his friends. " If I do give my assent," 
said he, "111 go to the baths abroad, and from thence to Hau- 
over : I'll return no more to England .... I'll return no 
more : let them get a Catholic king in Clarencp " Such had 
once been the thieat of the stout old king who whatever hia 
faults, at least had fiimness and strength of will But the 
king who now uttered these fpeble lamentations, found solace 
in his trouble, by thiowing his arms round the neck' of the 
aged Eldon.^ And again in imitation of his father, — hav- 
ing assented to the passing of the Act, which he had delib- 
erately authorized hia mmiatere to cairi, — he gratified his 
animosity against those who had suppoited it, — particularly 
the peers aad biohops — by marked miiviJilv at his levee ; 
while he loaded with attentions, those who had di tinguished 
themselves by opposition to the government ' 

This concession to the Romaa Catholics, — which the 
ablest statesmen of all paities concutred m supporting, — ■ 
had already been delayed lot thirty years, by the influence 
of the Crown. Hippily this influence hid now fallen into 
weaker hands ; oi it might still have pre^ ailfid over wiser 
counsels, and the giaM' interests of the state 

Hitherto we hive seen the influence of the Giown invari- 
ably exercised against a liberal policy ; and often j^i^„ of wii- 
^ainst the rights and liberties of the people. But "™ ^''■ 
the earlier years of the reign of William IV. presented the 

oese, 8tli May, 1837 i Duke of Buckingham's Memoirs of George IV., iL 
321 i Qentleman'a Magazine, jtcviL 457. 

1 Feel's Mem., i. 274, &o. ; ajid see Chapter XH., on Civil and Religious 
Liberty. 

3 Twias'a Life of Eldon, iii. &2-S7. Peel's Mem., i. 343-350, 

> Twiss's Ufa of Eldon, iii. 88. 
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novel apnttacle of llie prerogatives and peisonal influeiice of 
the king b^ing fxeited, in a gieat populai causp, on betnlf 
Hi«sBpp"rt "' ^^^ people At yauou" fames i^mail expedi- 
ofparii^eu enis had been tned with i view to restrain the 
influence of the Crown , bnt the Reform Bill by 
iBCrea'^iBg the real power ot the people in the Hou** of 
Commons, was the firtt gie'xt measuie calculated to effect 
tlmt object, and this measure, it was evenwherp pioclaimed 
that the king him-ielf appio^ed Thp mmateis themaelves 
announced his Mai'"*ty's entue coutdence m tbeir policy, 
and hiB deteimination to suppoit them,i and the advocates 
of the cause, in eiery part of tlie cuuniry, deUued that the 
king was on their side 

Yet, in tiuth, the attitude of the king in regatd to this 
measure, at firat resembled that which hia royal pi edei essora 
had maintained againit a piogre«iie policy When minis- 
ters fiist piopo^ed to intioduce it, he legaided it with dislike 
and appichension he dieaded the increasing influence and 
activity of the Commons, and, — alatmed by the '(pint m 
whn,h they I ad investigated thp expenditure of bia cnil list, 
— he feared lest, sttengtbened by a moie popular represen- 
tation, they should eneioach upon his onn preiosatives and 
ID dependence.'' The royal family and the court weie also 
averse to the measure, and to the ministers But when his 
Majesty had given his consent to the scheme submitted by 
the cabinet, he was gratified by its popularity, — in which he 
largely sbaied, — and which its supporters idroitly contnved 
to associate with hia Maiesty's peisonal character, and sup- 
posed pohlical sjmpathies 

He was 9till distrustful of his ministers and their policy , 
yet while the tide of populai favoi wa** running high, and 
no political dangei wis immediatelj impending, he gave 
them his suppoit and countenance On their side, they weie 

1 At ths Lord Mayor's Dinner, Kaster Monday, 1S31. Twiss's Life of 
Eldon, iii. 126. 
' Eoabuek'fl Hist, of the Whig Miiiislry, ii. 27, 28. 
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not slow to take advantage of the influence of his name : 
Ihey knew that it would be a tower of strength to their 
cause ; and, sensible of the insecurity of his favor, tkey took 
care that it Bhould be wiclely proclaimed, as long as it lasted. 

PoHticians like Ixird Eldon, who, for forty years, had re- 
lied upon the influence of the Ci-own to resist every popular 
measure, — even when proposed by its own respoasible min- 
isters, — were now scandalized by this " unconstitutional " 
cry.' Tet what did this cry, in trath, import ? The state 
of parties ia Parliament, and of popular feehng in the coun- 
try, had brought into the king's service, a ministry pledged 
to the cause of Parliamentary reform. To this miuistiy he 
had given his confidence, George III., by some bold stroke 
or cunning manteuvre, would soon have set himself free from 
such a ministry. George IV., after giving a doubtful assent 
to their policy, would have reserved his confidence and his 
sympathies tor their opponents; but William IV. at this time, 
took a part at once manly and constitutional. His responsi- 
ble ministers had advised the passing of a great measure, and 
he had accepted tlieii advice. They were now engaged in a 
fieice paihamentary struggle; and the king gave them, — 
what they were entitled to expect, — his open confidence. 
&o long as they enjoyed this confidence, he exercised his 
prerogatives and influence according to tlieir counsels. His 
powers were used in the spirit of the constitution, — not in- 
dependently, or secretly, — but on the avowed advice and 
responsibility of his ministers. 

The king was called upon, at a critical period, to exer- 
cise his prerogative of dissolving Parliament. In m-saiuHon of 
1831, a new Parliament was yet in its first session; ^^^' 
but having been assembled under the auspices of tlie late 
adrainisfxation, before the popular feelings in favor of Par- 
liamentary reform had been aroused, it had become evident 
that a reform ministry, and this Parliament, could not exist 
together. The ministers, having been twice defeated in 
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three clin' hid ns alternative but to resign their offices, or 
to appeal from the House of Commons fo the people ; and 
they uiged the necessity of aa immediate dissolution. The 
time was full of penl and the king hesitated to adopt the 
bold advice of hia mimsters ; hnt when fit length he yielded 
hia assent, the pieiogitive was exermed at once, and by the 
king in person " It there was something unseemly in the 
haste with which this waa done, and unusual in the manner 
of doing It, — the occasion was one demanding the promptest 
action. Lord Whamcliffe had given notice of a motion for 
an address fo the king, remonstrating against a dissolution, 
and his motion was actually under discussion io the House 
of Lords, when the king arrived to prorogue Parhament.* 
Both houses would prohably have joined in sueh an address, 
had time been allowed them, and would have interposed em- 
barrassing obstacles to the exercise of the king's prerogative. 
By this sudden appeal to the people, ministers at once de- 
prived their opponents of the vantage-ground of parliamen- 
tary opposition. 

The dissolution resulted in an overpowering majority of 
the new House of Commons, in favor of the 
fbrmBui, government Reform BilL And now the House 
of Lords, exercising its constitutional right, re- 
jected it So important a measure was tiying ail the powers 
of the state, to their utmost tension. The popular excite- 
ment was so great that it was impossible for ministers to 
yield. The king still upheld them, and the Commons sup- 
ported them hy a vote of confidence. Al! tlie political forces 
of the country were thus combined against the House of 
I-ords. 

Afler a short prorogation, a third Reform Bill was parsed 

1 First, on Genaral Gascoigne's amendment, 19th April, and aitenrarda 
on a quBsdon of fldjonmmenl, 21st April. 

» For an account of tifl interview liefweon the king and Lorda Grey and 
Brongham, see Roebuck's Hist, of the Whig Miuistrj', ii. 149. el seg. 

SHaneai-d'a Debates, 3d Ser., iii. 1806; Boebiick's Hist, of the Wliig 
Ministiy, ii. 162; Ann. Regiatei', 1831, p. 110. 
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by the Commons. The position of the Lords was now too per- 
ilous not to cause some wavering; and the second ThiraEefti™ 
reading of tbe bill ivas accordingly agreed to, by ^'"' i^^-^- 
the small majoiity of nine. This concession, however, waa 
followed by an adverse vote in committee. A graver quea- 
tioa of prerogative had now to be considered. An appeal 
from the House of Commons to the people had proposed 
been decisive ; but what appeal waa thei-e from ^rs^'sth 
the House of Lords ? None, save to the Ci'own, *^^i ^^ 
to which tliat body owed its existence. A creation of peers 
was the ultima ratio, which, after serious doubts and misgiv- 
ings, ministers submitted to the king. His Majesty's resolu- 
tion had already been shaken by the threatening aspect of 
affairs, and by the apprehensions of his family and court ; 
and he, not unnaturally, shrank from so startling an exercise 
of his prerogative.^ The ministers resigned, and the Com- 
mons addressed the king, praying him to call such persons 
only to his councils, as would promote the passing of the 
Reform Bill.' The Duke of Wellington having failed to 
form a government, ready to devise a measure of reform at 
once satisfactory to the people and to the House of Lords, 
the ministers werS recalled. 

Another pressure was now brought to bear upon the 
House of Lords, — iiTegular and unconstitutional 
indeed, but necessary to avert revolution on the ths Uag otai 
one hand, and to save the peers from harsh co- 
ercion, on the other. The king having at length agi-eed to 
ei-eate a sufficient number of peers to carry the bill,' — yet 
anxious to avoid so extreme a measure, — averted the 
dangers of a great political crisis, by a timely interference. 
Some of the most fiolent peers were first dissuaded from 
proceeding to extremities ; and on the 17th May, the follow- 
ing circular letter was addressed, without the knowledge of 
the opposition peera : — 

1 Eoelrack'B Hiat. of Ihe Whig Ministry, ii. 222-227, 281. 

* See also Chapters V. and VI. 

» Roebnck'a Hist, of the Whig Miiiistiy, ii. 331. 
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"My dear Lord — I im hnnnred n th his MajPsU s com 
mands to acquaint your loidsbip that all diffi ulties to tlic ^r 
rangements in piogreas will be ol iiated 1 j a leclaratim an the 
House to-aight from a sufficient number of peers, that m conse- 
quence of the present state of afiairs thej ha^e come to tie 
resolution of dropping thpu further oppjsi ion to the Pelorm 
Bill, so that it may piss without delaj and as neaih a' ].ossible 
in its present shape 

I have thi, honor to be &i, 

HePBERT TlYLOR 1 

The peei-s took this suggestion, and yielded. Had they 
continued their resistance, a creation of peers could not have 
been avoided. This interference of the king with the inde- 
pendent deliberaiions of the House of Lords was, in truth, a 
more unconstitutional act than a creation of peers, — die one 
being an irregular interference of Ihe Crown with the free- 
dom of Parliament, — the other merely the unusual exereise 
of an undoubted pi-erogacive. But it was resorted to, not to 
extend the influence of the Crown, or to overawe the Par- 
liament, — but to restore harmonious action to those powers 
of the state, which had been brought into dangerous opposi- 
tion and conflict. In singular contrast to the history of past 
times, (he greatest extension of the liberties of the people 
was now obtained, in tlie last resort, by the influence of the 
Crown. 

Two years after these great events, the prerogatives of 
The wiiigs Ihe Crown were again called into activity, ia a 
a'™i»'of'fe^" manner which seemed to revive the political his- 
^°s- tory of 1784. Lord Grey's government had lost 

the confidence of the king. His Majesty had already be- 
come apprehensive of danger to tiie Church, when his alarm 
was increased by the retirement of Lord Stanley, Sir J. 
Graham, and two other members of the cabinet, on the ques- 
tion of the appropriation of the surplus revenues of the 
Church of Ireland. And without consulting his ministers, he 
gave public expression to this alarm, in replying to an address 
1 Roebuck's Hist, of t&a Whig Ministiy, ii. 331. 
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of the prelates and clergy of Ireland.' The ministry of Lord 
Grey, enfeebled by the retirement of their coileagues, hy 
disunion, and other emharrassmenis, soon afterwai'ds re- 
signed. Though they had already lost their popularity, 
they had continued to command a large majority in the 
House of Commons. Loid Melbourne's administration 
which succeeded, was composed of the same materials, and 
represented the great libei-al party, and its parliamentary 
majority. Lord Melboui'ne had concluded the business of 
the session of 1834, with the full support of this majority. 
But the kiDg, who had withdrawn his confidence frara Lord 
Grey, reposed it still less in Lord Melbourne, — haying, in 
the mean time, become entiiely converted to the political 
opinions of the Opposition. 

In Oclober, the death of Lord Spencer haying removed 
Lord Althorp from the leadeisbp of the House of ji,^,, ^0^^^^ 
Commons, and from hi-, office of Chancellor of the ^'^'='°^ '" 
Exchequei, the king seized upon this opportunity 
for suddenly dismi-sing his ininisiers ; and consulted the Duke 
of Wellington upon the formation of a government, from the 
oppwite party Lord Althorp'a elevation to the House of 
Lords rendered necciaaiy a partial reconstruction of the min- 
istry ; bwt assuredly that circumstance aione would not have 
suggested the propriety of taking oounael with those who con- 
stituted but a small minority of the House of Commons. Lord 
Melbourne proposed to supply the place of Lord Althorp by 
Lord John Eussell, — a far abler man ; but the king was 
determioed that the ministry should be dissolved. All the 
usual grounds for dismissing a ministry were wanting. There 
was no immediato difference of opinion between them and 
the king, upon any measure, or question of public policy, — ■ 
there was no disunion among themselves, nor were there 
any indications that they had lost the confidence of Parlia- 
ment. But the accidental removal of a single minister, — 
not necessarily even from the government, but only from 

1 Annunl Eegister, 1334, p. 43. 
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one House of Pailianent to the othei — wia mide the oc 
casion foi dismi sing the entire almmistiatitn It i= t ue 
thit the ting \jened with nppiehen ion the lohoy of his 
mmiaters in legaid to the Iiish Churth but hi^ asscat was 
not then lequired to any specific measure of whieh he dis- 
appro^'ed — nor wa% this ihe ground assigned for their dia 
missal The tight of the king to di'imiaa bjs ministeis nas 
unquestiou ihle hut constitutional usage has piescnbed 
certain eonditions undei which this light should be e^er 
CL.ed It should be exeici=ed solely in the inteiests of the 
slate and on grouado which can be justified to Paihament, 
— to whom as well as to the 1 ing the ministers aie re«pon- 
Bible. Eyen in 1784, when Geoi^e III. had determined to 
crush the Coalition Ministry, he did not venture to dismiss 
them, until they had been defeated in the House of Lords, 
upon Mr. Fox's India Bill. And again, in 1807, the minis- 
ters were at issue with the king upon a grave constitutional 
question, before he proceeded to form another ministry. But 
here it was not directly alleged that the ministei-s had lost 
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Principal Secretaries of State, which, — as there was no 
other secretary, — constituted his gi'ace Secretary for the 
Home, the Foi-eign and the Colonial Departments. Hia 
sole colleague was Lord Lyndhurat, who was intrusted with 
the Great Seal ; but still retained the office of Lord Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer. 

TJiis assumption of the government by a single man, while 
Pariiament was not sitting, — avowedly for the purpose of 
forming an administration fi-om a party whose following com- 
prised less than a fourth of the House of Commons,^ — pre- 
sented an unpromising view of constitutional government, 
after the Reform Act. 

In delence of this concentration of offices, the precedent of 
the Duke of Shi'ewsbury was cited, who, in the last days of 
Queen Anne, had held the several offices of Lord High Treas- 
urer, Lord Chajuberlain, and Loi-d Lieutenant of Ireland.' 
But the critical emergency of that occasion scarcely affiirded 
an example to be followed, except where some publio danger 
is to be averted. The queen was upon her deafh-bed : the 
succession was disputed, — a civil war was impending, — and 
the queen's ministers had been in secret correspondence with 
tlie Pretender, At such a time of peril, any means of 
strengthening the executive authority were justifiable ; but 
to resort to a similar expedient, when no danger threatened 
the state, and merely for tbe purpose of concerting minis- 
terial arrangements and party combinations, — if justifiable 
on other grounds, — could scareely be defended on the plea 
of precedent. lis justification, if possible, was rather to be 
sought in the temporary and provisional nature of the ar- 
rangement. The king had dismissed his ministers, and liad 
resolved to intrust to Sir Robert Peel the formation of 
anoilier ministry. The accident of Sir Robert's absence 

1 Sir Robert Peel liiras^lf (wpeara to have admitted ttiat lie could not 
hare depended upon more (hau 130 votes. — Speech of Lmii John Ruisdl, 
iTonsarfs Debates, 3d Ser., xxvi. 293". 

a Hansard's Deb., 3d Ser., xxvi. 22i. 
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deferred, for a time, the carrying out of his Majesty's resolu- 
tion ; and the Duke of Wellington, in the interval, adminis- 
tered the executive business of several departments of the 
Government, in the same manner as outgoing ministers gen- 
erally undertake its administration, until Uieir successors are 
appointed. The provisional character of this inter-minis teria! 
government was shown by the circumstances stated by the 
duke himself, " that during ihe whole time he held the seals, 
there was not a single office disposed of, nor an act done, 
vrhich was not essentially necessary for the service of the 
king, and of the counti-y."' That it was an expedient of 
doubtful and anomalous chax-actef, — which, if drawn into 
precedent, might be the means of abuses dangerous to the 
state, — could scarcely be denied ; but as the duke had 
exercised the extraordinary powers intrusted to him, with 
honor and good faith, his eomSuct, though exposed to invec- 
tive, ridicule, and caricature,' did not become an object of 
parliamentary censure. Sach was the temper of the House 
of Commons, that had the duke's " dictatorship," — as it was 
called, — been more open to animadversion, it had little to 
expect from their forbearance. 

If any man could have accomplished the task which the 
king had so inconsiderately imposed upon his min- 
Veei IK pre- ister. Sir Robert Peel was unquestionably the man 
' most likely to succeed. He perceived at once the 

impossibility of meeting the existing House of Commons, at 
the head of a Tory administration ; and the king was there- 
fore advised to dissolve Parliament. 

So completely bad the theory of ministerial responsibility 
Aaeumea the ^^^"^ '^°'" established, that, though Sir Robert Peel 
!?^rkbg'" ™^^ '^'it of ^^ realm when the late ministers were 
MtB- dismissed, — though he could have had no cogni- 

iDuke of ■Wellington's Explanations, Feb. 24, 1835; Hansatd'a Dab., 
3d Ser., xsvii. 86. 

in multiform characters, occupying every 
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zance of the causes which iodueed the king to dismiss them, 

— though the Duke of Wellington had been invested with 
the sole government of tlie country, without his knowledge, 
■ — he yet boldly avowed that, hy accepting office after these 
eyents, he became constitutionally responsible for them all, 

— as if he had himself advised them> He did Dot attempt, 
like the ministers of 1807, to absolve himself from censure 
for the acts of the Crown, and at the same time to denounce 
the criticism of Parliament, as an arraignment of the per- 
sonal conduct of the king i but manfully accepted the full 
responsibility which had devolved upon him. 

The minister could scarcely have expected to obtain a ma- 
jority in the new Parliament ; but he relied upon The new Par- 
the reacljon in favor of Tory principles, which he '"'"' ' 
knew to have commenced in the country, and which had 
eneouraged the king to dismiss Lord Melbourne His party 

s gi'eatly strengthened 
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vide for the appropriation of the surplus revenues of the Irish 
Churcb.' 

These few weelts formed the moat brilliant episode in Sir 
EiBiris of stv Robert Peel's distinguished parliamentary career, 
BobfctPeei jjg combined the temper, tact, and courage of a 
great political leader, with oratory of a higher order than he 
had ever previously attained. He displayed all the great 
qualities by which Mr. Pitt had been distinguished, in face of 
an adverse majority, with a more conciliating temper, and a 
bearing less haughty. Under similar circumstances, perhaps, 
his success might have been equal. But Mr. Pitt had still 
a dissolution before him, supported by the vast influence of 
the Crown : Sir Robert Peel bad ali-eady tried that venture, 
under every disadvantage, — and no resource was left him, 
but an honorable retirement from a hopeless struggle- 
He resigned, and Lord Melbourne's government, viitb 

some alterations, was reinstated. The stroke of 
ton. oansM prerogative had failed! and its failuie offers an 

instructive illustration of the effects of the Reform 
Act, in diminishing the ascendant influence of the Ciown In 
George the Third's time, the dismissal of a mmistiy by the 
king, and the transfer of his confidence to their opponents, — 
followed by an appeal to llie country, — would cei lamly have 
secured a m^ority for the new ministers. Such had been 
the effect of a dissolution in 1784, afler the dismissal of the 
Coalition Ministry : such had been the effect of a dissolution 
in 1807, on the dismissal of "All the Talents " But the fail 
ure of this attempt to convert Pxrl ament fi im one policy to 
another, by the prerogative and influence of the Ciown 
proved that the opinion of the people must now he chinged 
before ministers can reckon npon a con^er^ion ot the Pallia 
ment. It is true that the whole of the&e pnceedings hid 
been ill advised on the part of the king even in the interest 
of the party whom he was anxious to serve but there had 
been times witliin the memory of maiy etite men then liv 
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ing, wben equal indiscretion would not have incuiTod the 
least risk of defeat. 

The second ministry of Lord Melbourne, though rapidly 
ainking in the estimation of their own supporters, — ^ ^ 
and eapeciaHy of the extreme, or " radical " party, baorne's eee- 
— while their opponenls were gaining strong^ and ™""' " 
popularity in the country, — continued in office during the 
two remaining years of tlie king's reign, without r 
his favor. 

Her Majesty, on her most auspicious : 
throne, finding them the ministers of the Grown, ActesSonof 
immediately honored them with her entire confi- *"' Mi^'"y. 
dence. The occasion was especially fevorable for ministers 
to secure and perpetuate such confidence. The young queen, 
having no political experience, was without predilections ; and 
the impressions first made upon her mind were likely to be 
lasting. A royal household was immediately to be Hor touaa- 
organized for her Majesty, comprising not mei-ely ''°"'' 
the officers of state and ceremony ; but, — what was more 
important to a queen, — all the ladies of her court. The 
ministers appointed the former, as usual, fi-om among their 
own parliamentary supporters ; and extended the same prin- 
ciple of selection to the latter. Nearly all the ladies of the 
new court were related to the ministers themselves, or to 
their political adherents. The entire court thus became 
identified with the ministers of the day. If such an arrange- 
ment was calculated to insure (he confidence of the Crown, 
— and who could doubt that it was ? — it necessarily in- 
volved the principle of replacing fLis household with another 
on a change of ministry. This was foreseen at the time, an 
soon afterwards became a question of some constitutional dif- 
ficulty. 

The fe,vor of the ministers at court became a subject of 
jealousy, and even of reproach, amongst their op- ^^^^ ^.B^d- 
ponents ; but the age had passed away, in which chamber ^^ 
court favor alone could uphold a falling ministiy 
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against public opinion. Tliey were weaker now, willi the 
court on their side, than they had been during the late reign, 
with the influence of the king and his court opposed to tbem j 
and in May, 1839, were obliged to ofFer their resignation. 
Sir Robert Peel, being charged with the formation of a new 
administration, had to consider the peculiar position of the 
household. Since Lord Moira's memorable negotiations in 
1812, there had been no difficulties regarding those offices ia 
the household, which were included in ministerial changes 
but the court of a queen, constituted like the present, raisea 
a new and embarrassing question.' To remove from t!ie 
society of her Majesty, those ladies who were immediately 
about her person, appeared Hke an interference with her 
family circle, rather than with her household. Yet could 
ministers undertake the government, if the queen continued 
to be surrounded by the wives, sisters, and near relatives of 
their political opponents ? They decided that they could not ; 
and Sir Robert Peel went to the palace lo acquaint her 
Majesty that the ministerial changes would comprise the 
higher offices of her court occupied by ladies, including the 
ladies of her bedchamber. The queen met him by at once 
declaring that she could not admit any change of the ladies 
of her household. On appealing to Lord John Russell on 
this subject, her Majesty was assured that she was justified, 
by usage, in declining the change proposed ; and afterwards, 
by the advice of Lord Melbourne and his colleagues, she ad- 
dressed a letter to Sir Robert Peel, stating that she could not 
" consent to adopt a course which she conceived to be con- 
trary to usage, and which was repugnant to her feelings."^ 
Sir Robert Peel, on the receipt of this letter, wi-ote to her 
Majesty to resign the trust he had underlalten : stating that 
it was essential to the success of the commissioa with which 
he had been honored " that he should have that public proof 
of her Majesty's entire support and confidence, which would 

1 Hansard's Debates, 3d Ser., slvii. 9S5, et seq., and see sii^m, p. 111. 
^ HiiQsard's Debates, 3d Series, xlvii, 986. 
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be afforded by the permission to make some changfta in that 
part of her Majesty's household, which her Majesty resolved 
on maintaining entirely without change." ' By a minute of 
the cabinet, immediately after these events, the ministry of 
Lord Melbourne recorded their opinion "that for the purpose 
of giving to the administration that character of efficiency and 
Btabilily, and those marks of constitutional support of the 
Crown, which are required to enable it to act usefully to the 
public service, it is reasonable that the great offices of the 
court, and situations in the household held by members of 
Pariiament, should be included in the political arrangements 
made on a change of the administration ; but they are not 
of opinion that a similar principle should be applied, or ex- 
tended, to the offices held by ladies in her Majesty's house- 
hold." * 

In tlie ministerial explanations which ensued, Sir Robert 
Peel pointed out forcibly the difficulties which any minister 
must be prepared to encounter, who should leave about her 
Majesty's person, the nearest relatives of his political oppo- 
nents. It had not been his intention to suggest the removal 
of ladies, — even from the higher offices of the household, — 
who were free from strong party or political connection ; but 
those who were nearly related to the outgoing ministers, he 
had deemed it impossible to retain. The ministers, on the 
otber hand, maintained that they were supported by prece- 
denta, in the advice which they had tendered to her Majesty. 
They referred to the examples of Lady Sunderland and Lady 
Rialton, who had remained in the bedchamber of Queen 
Anne, for a year and a half after the dismissal of their hus- 
bands fi-om office ; and to the uniform practice by which the 
ladies of the household of every queen consort had been 
retained, on changes of administration, notwithstanding their 
close relationship to men engf^ed in political life. The 
ministers also insisted much upon the respect due to the 
personal feelings of her Majesty, and to her natural repug- 
1 Haiisflid'B Debates, 3d Series, xlvii. 986. 2 JOd., lOOL 
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nance to sacrifice her domestic society to political ari-ange- 
meiits.^ 

The " Bedchamher Question" saved Lord Melbourne's 
InoreiMd government for a further term. Sir Robert Peel 
J™^"f^ "^ had experienced the evil consequences of the late 
boutne'9 gor- king's premature recall of hia party to office ; and 
his prospects in the country were not even yet 
assured. The immediate result of the Bedchamber Question 
was, therefore, not less satisfactory to himself than to the 
ministers. The latter gained no moral strength, by owing 
theip continuance in office to such a cause ; while the former 
was prepared to profit by their increasing weakness. The 
queen's confidence in her ministers was undiminished ; yet 
they continued to lose ground in Parliament, and in the 
country. In 1841, the Opposition, being fully assured of 
their growing strength, obtained, by a majority of one, a 
resolution of the Commons, affirming that the ministers had 
not the confidence of the House ; and " that their continuance 
in office, under such circumstances, was at variance with the 
spirit of the constitution." The country was immediately 
appealed to upon this issue; and it soon became clear that 
the country was also adverse to the minislere. Delay had 
heen fatal to tJiem, while it had assured the triumph of their 
opponents. At the meeting of the new Parliament, amend- 
ments to the address were agreed to in both Houses, by 
large majorities, repeating the verdict of the late House of 
Commons.^ 

Sir Robert Peel was now called upon, at a time of his 
SirBobcit own chooslng, to form a government. Supported 
atoinis^"'' by Parliament and the country, he had nothing to 
tioo, 16*1. fear from court influence, even if there had been 
any disposition to use it against him. No difficulties were 
The houBo- again raised on the Bedchamber Question. Her 
'"'''I- Majesty was now sensible that the position she 

lOns by a majority 
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had once been advised to assert, was conslitutionally untena- 
ble. The principle which Sir Robert Peel applied to the 
household, has since been admitted, on all sides, to be con- 
stitutional. The offices of mistress of the robes and ladies 
of the bedchatnbei', when held by ladies connected with the 
outgoing ministers, have been considered as included in the 
ministerial arrangements. But ladies of the bedchamber 
belonging to families whose political conuection has been 
less pronounced, have been suffered to remain in the house 
hold, without objection, on a change of ministry. 

In 1851, an incident occurred which illustrates the rela- 
tions of ministers to the Crown, — the discretion Reinyonaofa 
vested in them ; and the cii-cu instances under l^'J^^ 
which the pleasure of the sovereign is to be sig- (J™'""- 
nifled, concerning acts of the executive government. To all 
important acts, by which the Crown becomes committed, it 
had been generally aclsnowledged that the sanction of the 
sovereign must be previously signified. And in- 1850 her 
Majesty communicated to Loi'd Palmerston, the secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, — through Lord John Russell, 
her first minister, — a memorandum, giving specific direc- 
tions as to the transaction, of business between the Crown 
and the secretary of state. It was in these words : — " The 
queen requires, first, that Lord Palmerston will ueen'a 
distinctly state what he proposes in a given case, '°'™",^^ 
in order that the queen may know as distinctly to 
what she is giving her royal sanction. Secondly, having 
once given her sanction to a measure, that it be not arbi- 
trarily altered or modified by the minister. Such an act she 
must consider as failing in sincerity towards the Grown, and 
justly to be visited by the exercise of her constitutional 
right of dismissing that minister. She expects to be kept 
informed of what passes between him and the foreign minis- 
ters, before important decisions are taken, based upon that 
intercourse i to receive the foreign despatches in good time } 
and to have the drafts for her approval, sent to her in sufB- 
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eient time to make hei-self acquaictud with their contents, 
before fhey must be sent off." ^ 

Such being the relations of the foreign secretary to the 
Crown, the sovereign is advised upon questions of foreign 
policy by her first minister, to whom copies of despatches 
and other information are also communicated, in order to 
enable hioi to give such advice effectually.' In controlling 
one minister, the sovereign yet acts upon the counsels and 
esponsibiliiy of another. 

Immediately after the coup d' itat of the 2d December, 
LoraPaJm- 1851, in Paiis, the cahinet determined that the 
moiS'from' Government of this country should abstain from 
ofdcB m 1561. f,j,y iaterferenoe in the internal affairs of France ; 
and a despatch to that effect, approved by the queen, was 
addressed to Lord Normanby, the British ambassador in 
Paris. But before this official communication was written, 
it appeared that M. Walewski, the French ambassador at 
the Court of St James's, had assured his own Government, 
that Lord Palmeraton had " expressed to him his entire ap- 
probation of the act of the pre-.ident, and hii conviction that 
he could not have acted otherwise than he had done." This 
statement having been communicated to Lord Normanby by 
M, Turgot, was reported by hira to Loi-d Palmerstou. On 
receiving a copy of Lord Normanby's lettei', I/Ord John 
EuHsell immediately wrote to Lord Palraerston requiiing 
explanations of the variance between his verbal commu- 
nicaljons with the French ambassador, and the despatch 
agreed upon by the cabinet; and a few days afterwai-ds 
her M^esty also demanded similar explanations. These 
were delayed for several days ; and in the mean time, in 
reply io another letter from Lord Normanby, Lord Palm- 
eraton, on the 16th of December, wrote to his lordship, ex- 
plaining his own views in favor of the policy of the recent 
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mined, Hnd inconsisfent witli that moral support and sympa- 
thy, which England bad generally offered to constitntional 
govei-nment in foreign countries. The explanations which 
ensued were not deemed satisfactory ; and Lord Palmerstoa 
was accoi-dingly removed from office, on the gix)und that he 
had exceeded his authority as secretaiy of state, and had 
taken upon himself alone, to be the organ of the queen's 
government.^ 

In defence of his own conduct. Lord Palmeraton, while 
fully recognizing the principles upon which a secretary of 
state is required to act in relation to the Crown and bis own 
coUeagues, explained that his conversation with CouQt Wa- 
lewski on the 3d of December, and his explanatory letter to 
Lord Normanby on the IStli, were not inconsistent with the 
policy of non-intervention upon which the cabinet had re- 
solved ; that whatever opinions he might have expressed, 
were merely his own ; and that be bad given no offldal in- 
structions or assurances on the part of the Government, 
except in the despatch of the 5th of December, which her 
Majesty and tlie cabinet had approved. 

Though the premier and the secretary of state had dif- 
fered as to the pi-opriety of the particular acts of the latter, 
they were agreed upon the general principles which regulate 
the relations of ministers to the Crown. These events ex- 
emplify the effective control which the Crown constitulJon- 
aily exercises in the government of the countiy. The policy 
and conduct of its ministers are subject to its active super- 
vision. In minor affairs the ministers have a separate dis- 
cretion, in their several departments ; but in the general acta 

i Explanmiona of Lofd J. Eussell, Feb. 3, 1853. 
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of the government, the Crown is to he tontuheil, and ha'! a 
control over them all. 

From this time no question has arisen coni^ei-ning the 
wisenseof ^^^rciso of the prerogatives or inflaence of the 
S'th'^i^""' Crown, which calls for notice. Both have heen 
in tbepreasQt exercised Wisely, justly, and in the true spirit of 
the constitution. Jlinisters, enjoymg the con- 
fidence of Parliament, have never claimed in vwn the 
confidence of the Crown. Their measures have not beer 
thwarted by secret infiuence, and irresponsible advice. Their 
policy has been directed by Parliament and public opinion, 
and not by the will of the sovereign, or the intrigues of 
the court. Vast as is the power of the Crown, it has been 
exercised, throughout the present reign, hy the advice of re- 
sponsible ministers, in a constitutional manner, and for le^li- 
mate objects. It has been held in trust, as it were, for the 
benefit of the people. Hence it has ceased to excite either 
the jealousy of rival parties, or popular discontents. 

This judicious exercise of the royal authority, while it 
has conduced to the good government of the state, has sus- 
tained the moral influence of the Crown ; and the devoted 
loyalty of a free people, which her Majesty's personal 
virtues have merited, has never been disturbed by the voice 
of faction. 

But while the influence of the Crown in the government 
Qenerfti in- of the country, hasi been gradually brought into 
i™umc^crf* suboi-dination to Parliament and public opinion, 
the Orown. ^^ same causes, which, for more than a century 
and a half, contributed to its enlargement, have never ceased 
to add to its greatness. The national expenditure and public 
establishments have been increased to an extent which alarms 
financiers ; armies and navies have been mainlained, such 
as at no former period had been endured in time of peace. 
Our colonies have expanded into a vast and populous em- 
pire ; and her Majesty, invested with the sovereignty of the 
East Indies, now rules ovei- two hundred millions of Asiatic 
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subjects. Governors, commanders-in-ehief, and bishops at- 
test hor supremacy in all parts of the world; and the great- 
ness of the British empire, while it has redounded to the 
glory of England, has widely extended the influence of the 
Crown, As that influence, constitutionally exercised, has 
ceased to be regarded with jealousy, its continued enlarge- 
ment has been watched by Parliament without any of those 
efforts to restrain it, which marked the parliamentary history 
of the eighteenth century. On the contrary, Parliament 
has met the increasing demands of a community rapidly 
advancing in population and wealth, by constant additions 
to the power and patronage of the Crown. The judicial 
establishments of the country have been extended, by the 
appointment of more judges in the superior courts, — by a 
large staff of county court judges, with local jurisdiction, — 
and by numerous stipendiary magistrates. Offices and com- 
missions have been multiplied, for various public purposes ; 
and all these appointments proceed from the same high 
source of patronage and preferment. Parliament has wisely 
excluded all these officers, with a few necessary exceptions, 
from the privilege of sitting in the House of Commons ; but 
otherwise these extensive means of inffuence have been in- 
trusted to the execulive government, without any apprehen- 
sion that they will be perverted to uses injnrious to the 
freedom, or public interests of the country. 

The history of the influence of the Crown has now been 
sketched, for a period of one hundred years. We „ „ „ j, 
have seen George III, jealous of the great Whig rtuenceot 
families, and wresting power out of the hands of 
his ministers ; we have seen ministers becoming more ac- 
countable to Parliament, and less dependent upon the 
Crown ; but, as in the commencement of this period, a 
few great families commanded the support of Parhament, 
and engrossed all the power of the state, — so under a more 
free representation, and more extended responfibilities, do 
we see nearly tlie same families still in the a=cendant. De- 
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prived in great measure of their direct influence over Par- 
liament, — their general weight in the country, and in the 
couucila of the state, has suffered little diminution. Not- 
withstanding the more democratic tendencies of later times, 
raak and station have still retained the respect and confi- 
dence of the people. When ihe aristocracy have enjoyed 
too exclusive an influence in the government, they have 
aroused jealousies and hostility ; but when duly shariag 
power with other classes, and admitting the just claims of 
talent, they have prevailed over every rival and adverse 
interest; and, — whatever party has been in power, — have 
still been the rulers of the state. 

In a society comprismg so many classes as that of Eng- 
land, the highest ai-e willingly accepted as governors, when 
their peraonal qualities are not unequal to their position. 
They exeite less jealousy than abler men of inferior social 
pretensions, who chmb to power. Born and nurtured to 
infiuencea, they have studied how to maintain it. That 
they have maintained it so well, against the encroach- 
ments of wealth, — an expanding society, — and popular 
influences, is mainly due to their progressive polity. As 
they have been ready to advance with their age, the people 
Lave been content to acknowledge them as leaders ; but had 
they endeavored to stem tlie tide of public opinion, they 
would have been swept aside, while men from other classes 
advanced to power. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The PrerogRtives of the Crown during the Mmonty or Ini'ipicty of 
the Sovereign. — IllnesBes and Regenoy of Georgs the Ihid — Latac 
Ilegeney Acts. 

Wb have seen tlie prerogative'* of the Crown wielded in 
the plenitude of kingly power Let us now turn 
aside for a while, and view Ihem as they lay inert r the Ciowu 
in the powerless hands of a stricken king 

The melancholy illnesses of Geoige III, at difieient pe- 
riods of his reign, involved political considei itiona ot the 
highest importance, — affecting the preiogatnea of the 
Crown, the rights of (he ro}al family, the dutie's of min- 
isters, and the authority of Pailiamenf 

The king was seized by the fiist of the«e attaLks in 1765 
Though a young man, in the full vigor of life, p, .„, 
he exhibited those symptoms of mental disorder, ^f^«°iiiffi 
which were afterwards more seriously developed. 
But the knowledge of this melancholy circumstance was con 
fined to his own family, and personal attendants,' This ill- 
ness, however, had been in other respects so alarming, that 
it led the king to consider the necessity of providing for a 
regency, in case of his death. The laws of England rec- 
ognize no incapacity in the sovereign, by reason of nonage ; 
and have made no provision for the guardianship of a king, 
or for the government of his kingdom, during his minority.* 

^ CJranville PnperB, iii. 122; Aflolplina'B Hiatoiy, i. 175, «,; Quarterly 
Review, livi. 240, by Mr. Crukof. 
2 " In judgment of law, the king, us king, cannot be said lo be a minor; 
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Tet the common sense of every age has revolted against the 
anomaly of suffering the country to be practically governed 
by an infant king. Hence special provision has been made 
for each occasion, according to the age and consanguinity of 
the surviving relatives of the minor ; and as such provision 
involves not only tte care of an infant, but the government 
of the country, the sanction of Parliament has necessaiily 
been required, as well as that of the king. 

By the Regency Act of 1751, passed after the death of 
BegenojAct Frederick Prince of Wales, the Priticesa Dow- 
"^ ager of Wales had been appointed regent, in the 

event of the demise of George II. before the Prince of 
Wales, or any other of her children succeeding to the throne, 
had atfained the age of eighteen years. This act also nomi- 
nated the council of regency ; but empowered the king to 
add four other members to the council, by insti'uments under 
his sign-manual, to be opened after his death.^ But this 
precedent deferred too much to the judgment of Parliament, 
and left too httle to the discretion of the king himself, to be 
acceptable (o George III. He desired to reserve to himself 
the testamentary disposition of his prerogatives, and to leave 
nothing to Parliament but the formal recognition of his 
power. 

The original scheme of the regency, as proposed by the 
ThBtinffs I'ligj 1*1 1765, was as strange as some of the in- 
orareB™oy ctdenls connected with its further progress. He 
1765. iiaij formed it without any communication with 

his ministers, who conseqaently received it with distrust, as 
the work of Lord Bute and the king's friends, of whom they 
were sensitively jealous,* The scheme itself was one to in- 
vite suspicion. It was obviously proper, that the appoint- 

for when UiB royall bodie politiqoa of (he king doth meete with the natu- 
rall eapacity in one person, the whole bodie shall have the qiialitia of the 
royall politiqua, which is the greater and more worthy, and wherein is no 
minoritie." — 6). LiU,, 43. 

1 24 Geo. T!., c. 94; Walpole's Mem. Ceo. IH., ii. c. 102. 

S Walpole's Mem., ii. "99, 104; Rocltiiighain Mem., i. 183. 
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ment of a regent should be expressly made by Parliameat. 
If the kiug had the nomiDation, there could be no certainty 
that any regent would be appointed ; — he might become in- 
capable and die intestate, as it were ; and this contingency 
was the more probable, as the king's mind had recently been 
affected. But his Majesty proposed that Parliament should 
confer upon him the unconditional right of appointing any 
person as regent, whom he should select.' Mr. Greiiville 
pressed him to name the regent in his speech, but was iinabie 
to persuade him io adopt that auggestioa. There can be 
little doubt that the king intended that the queen shotild be 
regent; but he was beheved to be dying of consumption,' 
and was still supposed to be under the influence of hla 
mother. The ministers feared lest the princess migkt event- 
ually be appointed regent, atid Lord Bute admitted to the 
council of regency. Some even went so far as to conceive 
the possibility of Lord Bute's nomination to the regency 
itself.* It was ultimately arranged that the king jjodifledby 
should nominate the regent himself, but that his ""^ '"™'"™' 
choice should be restricted " to the queen and any other per- 
son of the royal family usually resident in England ; " ' and 
the scheme of the regency was proposed to Parhament upon 
that basis. ° 

On the 24th of April, 1765, the king came doivn to Par- 
liament and made a speech to both houses, recom- The king's 
mending to their consideration the expediency of ^P**''''- 
enabling him to appoint, " from time to time, by instrument 

1 GranTille Papara (Diaty), ill, 128, 129. 

a Walpo!a-sMBin.,ii. 98. 

= IMd., iL 101, 104. 

* Cabinet Minnta, Bill April! GrenTille Papera, iii. 15, 18. 

1 Lord John Russell eays tliat the miniaters " unwiaelj' introduced the 
bill without naming the re^nt, or plHcing any limit on the king's nomina- 
tion." (Introductiou to 3d voL of Bedford Correspondemce, xxxbc.) This 
was notpredeely the Tact, as will be seen !mm tha last^ but ministers were 
equally blamabla for not insisting thai tha queen alone should be tha re- 
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in writing, under his sign-manual, either the queen, or any 
other pei-son of his royal family, usually residing in Great 
Britain, to be the guardian of his successor, and the regent 
of these kingdoms, until such successor shall attain the age 
of eighteen years," — subject to restrictions similar to those 
contmned in the Regency Act, 24 Geo. II., — and of provid- 
ing for a council of regency. A joint address was immedi- 
ately agreed upon by both Houses, — ultra.-loyal, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the time, — approaching his "eacred 
person " with " reverence," " affection," " admiration," and 
"gratitude;" scarcely ventming to comtemplate the possi- 
bility of " an event which, if it shall please God to permit 
it, must overwhelm bis Majesty's loyal subjects with the bit- 
terest distraction of grief;" and promising to give immediate 
attention to recoromendationa which were the result of the 
king's " consummate prudence," " beneficent intention," "salu- 
tary designs," " princely wisdom," and " paternal concern for 
his people." ' 

A bill, founded upon the royal speech was immediately 
TheRcgenoy brought into the House of Loids In the firat 
Bill, 1766, draft of the bill, the kmg, followmg the piecedent 
of 1751, bad reserved to hunselt the nght of nominiting 
four members of the council of regency , but on the 29th 
April, he sent a message to the Lord'!, desiung that his foor 
brothers and his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, should be 
Specified in the bill ; and reservmg to himself the nomina- 
tion of other persons, in the eient ot any vacancy ^ The 
bill was read a second time on the following dav But brat 
it was asked if the queen was natm ihzed — and if not 
whether she could lawfully be legeot T) is que fnn w is 

iParl. Hist,, svi. 53. 

2 Walpole'B Mem., ii. 109; Lords' Joum., xsxi. 162. A memorial hy 
Lord Lyttelton Bays, " While thabill waa in the Houae of LoiiiB, tlie clause 
naming the lying's brolliera was concerted, mth the Dulte of Cumberland, 
unknown to the ministry (ill the king sent to them. They, to retnm (ho 
coinplimeiit, framed the clause for omitting the princess dowager, and pro- 
cured the king's consent to it." — Rockhgknm Mem., i. 183. 
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referred to tlie judges, who were unanimously of opinion, 
" that an alien married to a king of Great Britain is, by 
operation of the law of the Crown (which is a part of the 
common law), to be deemed a natural-born subject from the 
time of such mamage ; so as not to be disabled by the Act 
of the 12th WiUiam III., or by any other Act, from holding 
and enjoying any office or place of trust, or from having any 
grant of lands, &e., from the Crown." ^ Then, suddenly a 
doubt arose whether the king's mother, the Princess of 
"Wales, was comprehended in the " royal family " or not. It 
was suggested ihat-this term applied only to members of the 
royal family in tlie line of succession to the Crown, and 
would not extend beyond the descendants of the late king.' 
There can be no question that the king, in his speech, had 
intended to include the princess ; and even the doubt which 
was afterwai-ds raised, was not shared by al! the members 
of the cabinet, — and by the Lord Chancellor was thought 
unfounded.* Whether it had occurred to those by whom the 
words had been suggested to tlie king, is doubtful. 

Oq the lat May, Lord Lyttelton moved an address, pray- 
ing the king to name the regent, which was re- j;^^,^,,^^ „f 
jected. On the 2d, the Duke of Richmond moved 'f'^^^""™ 
an amendment in committee, defining the persons 
capable of the regency to be the queen, the princess dowager, 
and the descendants of the late king. Strange as it may 
seem, the ministers resisted this amendment, and it was neg- 
atived.* The doubt which had been thus raised concerning 
the Piincess of Wales had not been removed, when, on the 
following day, Lord Halifax and Lord Sandwich liad an au- 
dience of the king, and represented, that if the Lords should 
insert the princess's name in the bill, the Commons would 
strike it out again ; and that such an insult might best be 

1 Lords' Journ., sjtsi. 174. 

= Grenville Papera (Diary), iii. 125-148 ; Walpole'e Mem., ii. 118. 

s im., 148, 

*Parl. Hi3l.,xvi. 55; Rockingham Mem., i. 183. 
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avoided by not proposing her name at all.^ The king was 
taken by surprise, and either misunderstood the proposal, or 
failed to show his usual firmness and courage in resisting iL* 
Lord Halifax at once proceeded to Ihe House of Lords, and 
moved the recommitment of the bill, according to the alleged 
wishes of his Majesty, in order to make an amendment, 
which limited the regency to the queen, and the descendants 
of the late king, usually resident in England. Thus, not 
satisfied with gaining their point, ministers had the cruelty 
and assurance to make the king himself bear the blame of 
proposing an afiront to his own mother. Wei! might Horace 
Walpole esclaim : "And thus she alone is rendered incapable 
of the regency, and stigmatized by Act of Parliament I " * 

The king had no sooner given his consent than he recoiled 
from ita consequences, — complained that he had been be- 
trayed, — and endeavored to obtain Ihe insertion of his 
mother's name. He could gain no satisfaction from his 
ministers ; * but in the Commons, the fiiends of the princess, 
encouraged by the king himself, took up her cause ; and, on 
the motion of Mr. Morton, Chief Justice of Chester, which 
was not opposed by the ministers, — her name 
placed in Ihe was inserted in the bill. The king had been as- 
sured that the Commons would strike it out : and 
yet, after the House of Lords had omitted it, on the sup- 
posed authority of the king, there were only thirty-seven 
members found to vote against its insertion, while one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven voted in its favor;' and in this form 
the bill passed. 

1 Walpole'B Mem., li. 125. 

2 Grenville Papers (Diary), iii. 149, and 161, «. 
» Lattar lo Lord Hertford, May StU. 

4 " The king seemed much Rgitaled, and felt the force of what Mr. Gren- 
villB said in regard to the different directions given (o his servants in the 
two Houses, but still enforced the argument of this being moved by the 
gentlemen of the OpposiUon. The king was in the utmost degree of ugi- 
talion and emotion, even to tears." — Mr. (?renniY?e'<i)incy, May 5th, 1765; 
Gr&isi^& Papers^ iii. 151. 

5 Mr. Grenville' s Report of the Debate to the King; Grenville Papers, 
iii. 35, n. ; Walpole's Mem. George UI., ii. 139-143. 
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Could any lover of mischief,. — could Wilkes himself, — ■ 
have devised more embarrassments and cross purposes, than 
were caused by this unlucky Regency Bill ? Faction and 
intrigue had done their worst. 

The Regency Act ' provided for the nomination by the 
king, under his sign-manual, of the queen, the . . 
Princess of Wales, or a member of the royaJ iha neaencj 
family descended from the late king, to be the 
guardian of his successor while under eighteen years of age, 
and " Regent of the Kingdom," and to exercise the royal 
power and prerogatives. His nominalion was to be signified 
by three instruments, separately signed, and sealed up, and 
deposited with the Ai-chbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the President of the Council. It attached 
the penalties of pnemunire to any one who should open these 
instruments during the king's life, or afterwards neglect or 
refuse to produce them before the privy council. It ap- 
pointed a council of regency, consisting of the king's brothers 
and his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, and several great 
officers of Church and State, for the lime being. In case 
any of the king's brothers or his uncle should die, or be ap- 
pointed regent, it gave the king the power of nominating 
another person, being a natural-bora subject, to the council 
of regency, by instruments under hia hand in the same form 
as those appointing the regent. The act al.^o dffined the 
powers of the regent and council. On the demise of his 
Majesty, the privy council was directed to meet and pro- 
claim his successor. 

The king's next illness was of longer duration, and of a 
more distressing character. It was the occasion of 
another Regency Bill, and of proceedings wholly nous in 
nnpreeedented. In the summer of 1788, the king 
showed evident symptoms of derangement. He was able, 
however, to sign a warrant for the further prorogation of 
Parliament by commission, from the 25th S 

1 6 George III. c. 27 
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20th November. But, in the interval, the king's malady in- 
creased : he was wholly deprived of reason, and placed under 
restraint ; and for several days his life was in danger.^ As 
no authority could be obtained from him for a further pro- 
rogation, both Houses assembled on the 20tli November, 
though they had not been summoned for dispatch of business, 
and no causes of summons could be communicated to them, 
in tlie accustomed manner, by a speech fixim the throne. 
These dreumstancea were explained in both Houses ; and, 
on the suggestion of ministers, they agreed to adjourn for a 
fortnight, and to summon all their members, by circular let- 
ters, to attend at their next meeting.^ According to long 
established law, Parliament, without being opened by the 
Crown, had no authority to proceed to any business what- 
ever : but the necessity of an occasion, for which the law had 
made no provision, was now superior to the law ; and Par- 
liament accordingly proceeded to deliberate upon ihe mo- 
mentous questioas to which the king's illness had gi^^en rise. 
In order to afford Parliament authentic evidence of the 
king's condition, his five physicians were exara.- 
of the hing'a ined by the privy council on the 3d December 
^ They agreed that the king was then incapable of 

meeting Parliament, or of attending to any business ; but 
believed in the probability of his ultimate recovery, although 
they could not limit the time. On the following day this 
evidence was laid before both Houses ; but as doubts were 
suggested whether Parliament should rest satisfied without 
receiving the personal testimony of the physicians, it was 

I Tomlina's Life of Pitt, ij. 363; Lord AuoWand's Corr. ii. 340-298. At 
Bucli times as these, political events pressed henvlly on the king's mind. 
He said to Lord. Tlmrlow and the Duke of Leeds, "Whatever you and Mr. 
FJtt may thinln or feel, I, that am bom a f-entieman, shall never lay my 
liead on my last pillow in peace and qniet as long as I remember the losa 
of my American colonies." Lord Malm. Corr., iv. 21. On a later occasion, 
Id 1801, the king's mind showed equally strong feelings as to the supposed 
dangers of the Churclt. 

a Pari. Hist., xxvii. 653, 685. Tlie House of Commous was also ordered 
to be called over on that day. 
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afterwards agreed that a committee sliould be appointed, in 
each House, for that purpose. lu the Lords the committee 
was nominated by ballot, each peer giving in a list commitiMs 
of twenty-one names,^ Meanwhile, all other busi- "pp™"'*''' 
ness was suspended. In the Commons, the speaker even 
entertained doubts whether any new writs could be issued 
for supplying the places of members deceased; but Mr. Pitt 
expressed a decided opinion, " that though no act could take 
place which required the joint concurrence of the different 
bmnches of the Legislature, yet each of them in its separate 
capacity was fully competent to the exercbe of those powers 
which concerned its own orders and jurisdiction." ° And in 
this rational view the House acquiesced. 

The reports of these committees merely confirmed the 
evidence previously given before the privy coun- 
oil ; and the facts being thus established, a com- lo search for 
mittee was moved for, in either House, to search 
for precedents " of such proceedings as may have been had 
in case of the personal exercise of the royal authority being 
prevented or interrupted by infency, sickness, inflrmity, or 
otherwise, with a view to provide for the same." j^^^^^^at 
When this motion was made in the Commons, Mr. ^"^ "J^ 
Mr. Fox advanced the startling opinion that the 
Prince of "Wales had as clear a right to exercise the power 
of sovereignty during the king's incapacity, as if the king 
were actually dead; and that it was merely for the two 
Houses of Parliament to pronounce at what time he should 
commence the exercise of his right.' To assert an absolute 
right of inheritance during bis father's life, in defiance of 
the well-known i-ule of law, " nemo est hceres viveniis" was 
to argue that the heir-at-law is entitled to enter into pos- 
session of the estate of a lunatic. Mr. Pitt, on the other 
hand, maintained that as no legal provision had been made 
for carrying on the government, it belonged to the Houses of 
Parliament to make such provision. He even went so far 
1 Pari. Hist., sxvii, 658. = lUd., 683. ^ Ibid., 707. 
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aa to affirm, tLat " unless by their deeiaion, the Prince of 
Wales had no more right — speaking of strict right — to 
assume the government, than any other individual auhjeci 
of the country," ^^ a position as objectionable in one direc- 
tion, as that of Mv. Fox in the other,^ — and which gave 
great umbrage to the prince and his friends. And here the 
two parties joined issue. 

"When nest this matter was discussed, Mv. Fox, being 
lane inkeQ Sensible that he had pressed his doctrine of right 
t^S/of the beyond its constitutional limits, somewhat receded 
^™™' from his first ground. He now spoke of the prince 

having a legal claim rather than a right to the regency, and 
contended that it was for Parliament to adjudicate upon that 
claim, which, when aJlowed, would become an absolute title 
to the exercise of all the righta of sovereignty, without any 
limitation. He stated, also, that he spoke merely his own 
opinion, without any authority ; but that if he had been con- 
Hulted, he should have advised a message from the prince, 
stating his claim, to be answered by a joint address of both 
Houses, calling upon him to exercise the prerogatives of the 
Grown. It was now his main position that no restrictions 
should be imposed upon the powers of the regent. But 
here, again, Mr. Pitt joined issue with him ; and while he 
agreed that, as a matter of discretion, the Prince of Wales 
ought to be the regent, with all necessary authority, — un- 
resti'mned by any permanent council, and with a free choice 
of his political servants ; — he yet contended that any power 
which was not essential, and which miglit be employed to 
embarrass the exercise of the king's authority, in the event 
of his recovery, ought to be withheld.* And as the ques- 

1 Pari. Hi^t., xxvii. T09. 

« Lord John Russell says, " The doctrine of Mr. Fox, the popular leader, 
went &r to set aside the constitutional authority of Parliament, while that 
of Mr. Pitt, the organ of the Crown, landed to shake the stability of the 
monarchy, and to peril tie great rule of hereditary succession." — jtfeini*- 
HH(fo/f"i, ii. 2G3. 

" Dec. 12th. Pari. Hist., sxvii. 727. 
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tioD of right had been raised, he insisted that it ought first 
to be determined, — since if the right should be held to ex- 
ist, Parliament having adjudicated upon such right, need not 
deliberate upon any further measures. 

The same questions were debated ia the House of Lords, 
where the Duke of Tork said that no claim of The Prince of 
right had been made on the part of the prince, "ai™'^' 
who " understood too well the sacred principles "**"■ 
which seated the House of Brunswick on the throne, evei 
to asBUJue or exercise any power, be his claim what it might, 
BOt derived from the will of the people, expressed by their 
representatives, and their lordships in Parliament assem- 
bled." His Royal Highness, therefore, deprecated pressing 
for any decision on that point, — in which the Duke of 
Gloucester concurred.^ 

Meanwhile, the prince was greatly offended by Mr. Pitt's 
conduct, and wrote to the chancellor complaining ThePriuceof- 
that the premier had publicly announced so much pftt^/j^n?'''' 
of his scheme of regency, and was prepared, as he ^™'- 
conceived, to lay it still more fully before Parliament, with- 
out having previously submitted it to his consideration. He 
desired that Mr. Pitt would send him, in writing, an outline 
of what he proposed. Mr. Pitt immediately wrote to the 
prince, explaining his own conduct, and stating that it was 
not bis intention to propose any specitic plan until the right 
of Parliament to consider such a plan had been determined ; 
and that he would then submit to his Royal Highness the 
beat opinions which bis Majesty's servants had been able to 
give.^ 

On the 16th December the Hou^e resolved itself into a 
committee on the state of the nation, when Mr. 
Pitt again enforced the right of Parliament to Hmlnarj resi- 
appoint a regent, — fortifying his position by ref- 
erence to the report of precedents," which liad then been re- 

1 Pari. Hist., xxvii. 678, B84. 

» Tomlioa's Life of Pitt, ii. 388 ; where lie letter is printed at length. 

» Commous' Juum., xlir, 11; Lords' Journ., sjoiviii. 276. 
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ceived, — and arguing ably and elaborately that neither law, 
precedent, nor analogy could be found to support the claim 
which had been urged on behalf of the Prince of Wales. 
He concluded by moving three i-esolutions ; affirming, first, 
that the peraonal exercise of royal authority was inter- 
rupted ; second, the right of the two Houses lo supply the 
defect of the personal exercise of the royal authority, in 
euch manner as the exigency of the case may seem to re- 
quire ; and, third, the necessity of " determining the means 
by which the royal assent may be ^ven to bills passed by 
the two Houses respecting the exercise of the powers of 
the Ci-own, during the continuance of the king's indisposl- 

Mr, Fox argued, ingeniously, that the principles main- 
tained by Mr. Pitt tended to make the monarchy elec- 
tive instead of hei'editary ; and that if Parliament might 
elect any one to be regent, for whatever time it thought fit, 
the monarchy woiiltt become a republic Nor did he omit 
to seek for support, by inlimationa that he should be Mr. 
Pitt's successor, under the regency. 

On the report of these resolutions to the House,^ Mr. Pitt 
explained (in reference to his third resolution, which had 
not been clearly understood), that he intended, when the 
resolutions had been agi-eed to by both Houses, to propose 
that the Lord Chancellor should be empowered, by a vote 
of the two Houses, to afBx the Great Seal to commissions 
for opening the Parliament, and for giving the royal assent 
to a Kegency Bill, The propriety of this singular course 
of proceeding was much questioned ; but, after long debates, 
the resolutions were agreed to, and communicated to the 
House of Lords at a conference. In that House the aame 
questions were debated, and Lord Eawdon moved as an 
amendment, an address to the Prince of Wales, praying 
him " to take upon himself, as sole regent, the administration 
of the executive government, in the ling's name." Lord 

I Pari. Hist, jtxvii. 782. TwIee'b Lifo of Eldon, i. 191. 
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Cliancelloi lliuilow, — ifiough faithless to iin Lolkn^uea, 
snd inlnguinff at the very time, witli the queen ind the 
PiiDce of Walefl,^ — supported the mmistenal posiijon with 
greit force In inswer to Loid Rawdon'^ amendment, he 
"beggt-d to know what the tprm 'legent' meant? where 
was he to find it d''fii!ed ? in whit liw book, or what "stat- 
ute '' He hid heiid ai custodes regni, of heutenints for 
the king, of guanhins and protectors, and of lorda justices , 
but he knew not where to look foi an exphnalion of the 
ofBce and functions of regent. To what end, thpu, would it 
be to address the pnnLP to take upon himst-lt an office, the 
bouudaiies of which were by no mean'; ascertiin d ' 
What was meant by the executive government ? Did it 
mean the whole royal authoiity ■' Did it mean the power 
of legislation ? Did it mean all the sovereign's functions 
without restriction or limitation of any kind whatsoever? 
If it did, it amounted to the actual dethroning of his Maj- 
esty, and wresting the sceptre out ot his hand." ^ All the 
resolutions weie agieed to but were followed by a ] rotest 
signed by foity ei{,ht peeis * 

The perplexities ^nsmg out of the incayarity of the sov- 
ereign, — the constitut oaal source aid ongu of 
authority — wete now incicased ly the deatii of 8p ketCom- 
Mr. Cornwall the Speakei of the Hou e of C m "^ 
mons. His Majesty's leave could not be signified that the 

1 Hioholla's Eecollections, 71; Tomline's Life of Pitt, iii. c. 14; Wilbsr- 
fotm'a Life, i. App.; Moors's Life of Sbecldaa, ii. 31; Lord Ciunpbeirs 
Lives of Glia.nce)lora, v. 584, et seq. 

2 Pari. Hist., xxLvii. 885. The office of regent, Uowever, does not appear 
to be wholly without recognition, as contended by f"* ehanoellor and others. 
On the accession of Henry in., a minor, the great council of the nation, 
assembled at Edstol, appointed tbs Earl of Pembioke regent, as "Hector 
SegitetBegni" (Matthew Paris, Wats's 2d Ed., p- 345] Carte's Histoiy 
of Eng., ii. 2) ; and when tlie Duke of Toclt was appoiuted protector by the 
Parliament during the illness of Hen. VI., it is Buterod in the rolls of Par- 
liament that the title of regent was not given him, because " it emported 
aucloriie of govemausce of ike hade." Rot. Pari., v. 242, A, D, 1454; Ey- 
mer's Fcedera, v. 55. 

a Pad, Hist., xsvii. 901. 
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Commons should proceed to the election of anolher speaker; 
nor could the new speaker, when elected, be presented for 
the king's approval. But the nece^ity of the occasion sug- 
gested an easy expedient ; and both these customary formal- 
ities were simply dispensed with, without any attempt to as- 
sume the appearance of the royal sanction.^ 

All these preliminaries heing settled, Mr. Pitt now sub- 
Mr Pitt aub- mitted to the Prince of Wales the plan of regen- 
BiMne'to tiie ''J' which he intended to propose. The Kmitationa 
prtnco. suggested were these ; — that the care of the 

king's person aad household, and the appointment of officers 
and servants, should be reserved to the queen : — that the 
regent should not be empowered to dispose of the real or 
personal piojierij of the kmg, or to grjnt iny ofEiLe m le- 
version, oi any pension or othte, otherwise than duimg 
pleasure except those which weie requiied to be granted for 
life, oi duiing good behavior, or to bestow any peeiage ex- 
cept upon hia Majesty's issue, having attained the age of 
twentj one " These limitations were suggested, he «aid, on 
the supposition thit the kins s illnes* would not be ot long 
duntion, and might ifterwards be revised hy Parliament 

The piince's reply to this communication was a most skil- 
iLeprncoa ful composition, Written by Buike and leiised by 
'^*'' Sheridan* He regarded the restiictions as "a 

project for pioduting weakness, disorder, and inseeaiity in 
every brintli of thn idraimstration of affaiis, — a project 
foi dividing the royal familj from each othei, for sepaiat- 
mg the coutt from the state, — a scheme disconnect- 
ing the authority to command service, from the power of 
animating it by reward , and for allotting to the prince ill 
the invidious duties ot government, without the means of 
softening them to the public, by any act of grace, fa\or, or 
benignitj ' And he repudnted as unnecessary, the icstric- 

1 Pari. Hist,, sxvii. 903, 1160. 

a Tomline's life of Pitt, ii. 422. Pari. Hist., ssvli, 909. 

« Mooro'B Life of Sheridan, ii. 50. 
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tion upon his granting away the king's property, — a power 
which he had shown no inclination to possess.* 

But before Mr. Pitt waa able to bring his proposals be- 
fore Parhament, fresh diacussions were raised by puriher la- 
the Opposition on the state of the king's health, ^^ng'to"' 
which resulted in another examination of his ^"s'' '^*"''' 
physicians by a select committee. The inquiry lasted for 
several days i but, while it disclosed much party spirit, in- 
trigue, and jealousy, it established no new facts concerning 
the probable recovery of the royal patient.^ The least hope- 
ful physicians were popular with the Opposition ; the more 
sanguine found favor with the court and the ministers. At 
length, on the 19th January, Mr. Pitt moved, in 
committee on the state of the nation, five resolu- lutionHonthe 
tions on which the Regency Bill was to be found- "^™^' 
ed. After animated debates they were all agreed to, and 
communicated at a conference to the Lords, by whom they 
were also adopted ; hut not without a protest signed by fifty- 
seven peers, iieaded by the Dukes of York and Cumber- 
land 

The next 'tep was to lay these rcolutions before the 
pnnce , and to a-eertam whether he would acLi-pt j^^ ^^^^ 
the regencj, wilh the condition* attiehed to it by thepmco 
Pailiament The resolutions weie accordingly piesented 
h^ both Houses, and the prime, out of le'pect for his 
fathei, the intpresti ot the people, and the united desires 
of the tno Hou=e-., consented to uudeilake the trust, though 
he felt the dilhculties which must attPad its e->.ecution Tlie 
resolutions were also presented to the queen, and leceived a 
gmeioua answei * 

Anothei technical dithculty ■« as still to bp o^nicome be- 
fore the Regency Bill could at \iat, be intioduced 
Patharaent had not yet been opened, nor the fw np» i g 
causes of summons declared, in a speech from the 

1 ToniUne'B Life of Pitt, ii. 423; Pari. Hist., ssvii, 910. 
* Commons' Joum., sJiv. 4T. 
» Pari. Hist., xxvii. 1122. 
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throne, — formalities always held to be essential to enable 
Parliament to proceed with its legislative business. It was 
Jan. 81, 17S9. now proposed, by a vote of both Houses, to autlior- 
ize the passing of lettera-patont under the great seal, for the 
opening of Parliament by commission. The necessity of 
adopting this expedient had been already intimated, and had 
been described as a " phantom ja y fiction," and a 

"forgery." It was now formally p p J by ministers, on 
the ground that the opening of Pa 1 an n I y royal author- 
ity, was essential to the val d y f p ceedings; that 
during the king's incapacity hah y could only be 
signified by a commission und h g a al ; that without 
the direction of both Houses, the Lord Chancellor could not 
yenture to affix the seal ; but that the commission being once 
issued, with the great seal annexed to it, — the instrument 
by which the wilt of the king is declared — no one could 
question its legality.^ It was also stated that the royal asseiit 
would hereafier be signified to the Regency Bill by commis- 
sion, executed in the same way. A precedent in 1754 was 
further relied on, in which Lord Hardwicke had afBxed the 
great seal to two commissions, — the one for opening Parlia- 
ment, and the other for passing a bill, during a dangerous 
illness of George 11.^ 

It was contended on the other side, with much force, that 
if this legal fiction were necessary at all, it ought to have 
been used for the opening of Parliament two months ago : 
that hitherto the time of Parliament had been wasted, — its 
deliberations unauthorized, irregular, and fruitless. But 
this fiction was also an assumption of royal authority. The 
Houses had already agreed to allot one portion of the pre- 
rogatives to the queen, and another to the regent, and now 
they were about to take another poi'lion themselves : but, 
after all, the fictitious use of the king's name would be illegal. 
By the 33d Henry VIII., it was declared that a commission 

1 Lord Camden's Spaech. Pari. Hist, xxvii. 1124. 
* Speeches of Mr. Pitt and Lord Camden. In the latter this precedent is 
"Toneoualj assigned to 1739. 
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for giving the royal assent to a bill must be by letters-patent 
under tlie great seal, and signed by the king's own hand, 
Tlie great seal alone would not, therefore, make the commis- 
sion legal ; and the Ait toi the Duke of Norfolk's attainder 
had been declared \oid by Parliament,-' beiau'se the Lommis- 
sion for giving the royal as-ent to it had wanted the km ;'3 
eign-manual, his name having been affixed bj mean'i of a 
stamp. The course pioposed by ministers, however, was ap 
proved by bolh Houses. 

According to invariable custom, the names of all the royal 
dukes, having seats in the House of Loi'ds, had TbeToyai 
been inserted in the proposed commission ; but the tobTinThs"* 
Duke of York desired that his own name and that ""mmifaion. 
of the Prince of Wales might be omitted, as he " deemed the 
measure proposed, as well as every other which had been 
taken respecting the same subject, as unconstitutional and 
illegal." The Duke of Cumberland also desired the omissioa 
of his name, and (hat of the Duke of Gloucester. 

On the Sd February, Parliament was at length opened by 
commission.' Earl Bathursf, one of the comrois- opening of 
aionei's who sat as speaker, in the absence of the Psrii^msnt. 
Chancellor, stated that the Ulness of his Majesty had made it 
necessary that a commission in his name should pass the Great 
Seal ; and when the commission had been read, he delivered 
a speech to both Houses, in pursuance of the authority given 
by that commission, declaring the causes of summons, and 
calling attention to the necessity of making provision for the 
care of the king's person, and the administration of the royal 
authority. 

Meanwhile, it became necessary that the usi 
should issue for holding the assizes. Although the 
sign-manual could not then be obtained, the ur- 
gency of the occasion was so great that Lord Tliur- 
low, the chancellor, affiKed the great seal 
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that purpose, by virtue of wliicL the judges went their cir- 

After all fhese delays, Mr. Pitt now brought the Eegency 
BcEimcj Bill Bill into the House of Commons.'^ The provisions 
brought Id. tv]ijc1i attracted most observation were the nomi- 
naiion of the queen's council, the restriction upon the crea- 
tion of peers, the power of the privy council to pronounce his 
Majesty's restoration to health and capacity, and a clause by 
whicb the regent's authority would cease if he married a 
Roman Cathohc. But, as the measure was not destined to 
pass, the lengthened debates to which it gave rise, need not 
be pursued any further. The bill had been sent to the Lords, 
— its clauses were being discussed in committee, — and poli- 
ticians, in expectation of its early passing, were busily filling up 
tlie places in the prince regent's first administration, — when 
on the 19th February, the Lord Chancellor announced that 
his Majesty was convalescent ; and fiarther proceedings were 
, arrested. The king's recoveiy was now rapid : on 
sutiaenrecov- the 25lh, he was pronounced free from complaint, 
'"^' and on the 27th, further bulletins were discontinued 

by his Majesty's own command. On the 10th March another 
commission was issued, authorizing " the commissioners, who 
were appointed Iff former httms-pafent lo hold this Parlia- 
ment, to open and declare certain further causes for holding 
the same,"* thus recognizing the validity of the previous 
comraission, to which the great seal had been affixed in his 
name.* He thanked Parliament for its attachment to his 
person, and its concern for the honor of the Crown, and the 
security of his dominions. Loyal addresses were agreed to 

1 Speecli of Lord Liverpool, Jan. SHi, 1811. Hanaard's Deb., Irt Ser., 
iviii. 789. 

^ SIh Febraary, 1TS9 ; see n oopy of tbe Eegency Bill ns paaaed by the 
Commone, Purl. Hist., xzvii. 1258. 

a Commoiia' Joum., sliv. 159. 

* While the proceedings npon the Eegency Bill were pending, several 
Other bills n-ere inlrodueed into both Houses of Parliamenl, wliicb received 
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hj both Houses, nem. con., hb well as a message of congratu- 
lation to the queen. 

The 23d April was appointed as a day of public thanks- 
giving, when the king and rojal family, attended The king gow 
by both Houses of Parliament, the great offtcers of ^ ^'' ^"'"'^' 
state, and foreign ambassadoi-s, went in procession to St. 
Paul's. It was a solemn and affecting spectacle : a national 
demonstration of loyalty, and pious gratitude. 

Thus ended a most painful episode in the history of this 
reign. Had no delays been interposed in the prog- portunats aa- 
i-ess of the Regency Bill, the king, on his recov- J?^'^"^',};' 
ery, would have found himself stripped of his royal '""■ 
authoiity. He was spared ihia sorrow, partly by the numer- 
ous preliminaries which the ministers had deemed necessary ; 
and partly by the conduct of the Opposition, who though 
most interested in the speedy passing of the bill, had conirib- 
«ted to its protracted consideration. By asserting the prince's 
right, they had provoked the minister to maintain the au- 
thority of Parliament, as a preliminary to legislation. Twice 
(hey had caused the physicians to be examined ; and they 
discussed the bill in all its stages, in full confidence tliat his 
Majesty's recovery was hopeless. 

Many of the preliminaries, indeed, would seem to have 
been superfluous: but the unprecedented circum- 
stances with which ministers had to deal, — the upon ihcBo 
entire want of confidence between them and the 
Prince of Wales, — the uncertainty of the king's recovery, 
— the conduct of the Opposition, and their relations to the 
Prince, — together with several constitutional considerations 
of the utmost difficulty, contribuled to the embarrassment of 
their position. 

If it was necessary to authorize the opening of Parliament 
by a commission under the great seal, this course ought to 
have been at first adopted ; for the law of Parliament does 
not recognize the distinction then raised, between legislative 
aud any other proceedings. No business wliatever can be 
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commenced until the causes of summons have been declared 
by the Crown,' The king having been unable to exercise 
this function, Parliament had proceeded with its delibera- 
tions for upwards of two months, without the aflcuatomed 
speech from the throne. And if any doubt existed as to the 
validity of these proceedings, it is difficult to understand how 
they could be removed by the commission. As the king's 
authority could not in fact be exercised, and aa the great 
seal, intended to represent it, was affixed by direction of the 
two Houses, why was the Action needed ? The only real 
authority was that of Parliament, which might have been 
boldly and openly exercised, during the incapacity of the 
king. 

The simplest and most direct course would, undoubtedly, 
have been for both Houses to agree upon an address to the 
Prince of Wales, praying him to exercise the royal authority, 
subject to conditions stated in the address itself; and on his 
acceptance of the trust, to proceed to give legal effect to 
tlieae conditions by a bill, — to whicli the royal assent would 
be signified by the regent, on behalf of the Crown. Either 
in eaiher or in later times, such a course would probably 
have been followed ; but at that period, above all oiliers, law- 
yers dehghted m fiction, and Westminster Hall was peopled 
with legal "phantoms" of their creation.^ 

In pioposmg to proceed by address, the Opposition relied 
, (, f iipon the precedent of the Revolution of 1688. 
thiiKevoiu- On the other side it was contended, and particu- 
larly by Sir John Scott, the Solicitor-General, — 



Parliament, ar< 

^ See Chapter oa Law and Administration of Justice. Lord Jolin Rus- 
sell saya, " All reasonable restrictions might liave been imposed by Aet of 
Parliament, with the royal assent given by the regent, acting on hehalf of 
the Crown." — Mem. of Fox, ii. 285. He ridicules the " absurd phantom 
of a royal assent given by thu Houses of Parliament to tlieir own act, by a 
fiction of their own creation." 
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by whose advice the Government were mainly guided, — 
that after the throne had been declared vacant, Parliament 
solicited the Prioce of Orange to assume the royal powers ; 
but here the righls of the lawful sovereign could not be 
passed by, and superseded.* Hia name must be used in all 
the proceediags ; his great seal affixed by the chancellor of 
his appointment, fo every commission ; and his authority rec- 
ognized and represented, though his personal directions and 
capacity were wanting. It is obvious, however, that what- 
ever empty forms were observed, the royal authority was, of 
necessity, superseded. As the throne was not vacant, no 
stranger was sought to fill it ; but all parties concurred in 
calling upon the heir apparent to exercise his father's royal 
authority. The two occasions differed in regard to the per- 
sons whom Parliament, in times of neai'ly equal emergency, 
proposed fo invest with tfae supreme power; but why a sim- 
ple and direct course of proceeding was not as appropriate 
in the one case as in the other, we need the subtilty and 
formalism of the old school of lawyere to perceive. 

As regards the conduct of political parties, it can hardly 
be questioned that, on the one hand, Mr. ^''"^ (^^^u^j ^f 
and his party incautiously took up an indefensible poiLticui par- 
position ; while, on the other, Mr, Pitt was unduly 
tenacious ia asserting the authoiity of Parliament, — which 
the prince had not authorized any one to question, — and 
which his brother, the Duke of York, had admitted. Yet 
the conduct of both is easily explained by the circuni stances 
of their respective parties. The Prince had identified him- 
self with Mr. Fox and the Whigs ; and it was well knoivn 
to Mr. Pitt, and offensively announced by his opponents, that 
the passing of the Begency Act would be the signal for his 
own dismissal. To assert the prince's rights, and resist all 
restrictions npon his authority, was the natural course for hia 
friends to adopt; while to maintain the prerogatives of the 
Crown, — to respect the feelings and dignity of the queen, 

1 Pari. Hist., xxvii. 8251 Twiss's Life of Eldon, 193. 
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and at (he same time to vindieate the paramount authority 
of Parliament, — was the becoming policy of the king's min- 
ister. Mr. Pitt's view, being favorable to popular rights, was 
supported by the people : Mr. Pox, on the other hand, com- 
mitted himself to the assertion of prerogative, and inveighed 
against the discretionary powers of Parliament. Well might 
Mr. Pitt exultingly exclaim, " I'll unwhig the gentleman for 
the rest of his life." * The proceedings on the regency con- 
firmed the confidence of the king in Mr. Pitt, and his dis- 
trust of Mr. Pox and his adherents ; and the popular min- 
ister had a long career of power before him. 

While these proceedings were pending, the Parliament of 
Ppjjajdings Ireland, adopting the views of Mr, Fox, presented 
BBo'Tof' i^ an address to the Prince of Wales, praying him to 
■*"*■ take upon himself" the government of this realm, 

during the continuance of his Majesty's present indisposiljon, 
and no longer, and under the style and title of Prince Re- 
gent of Ireland, in the name and on behalf of his Majesty, 
to exercise and administer, according to the laws and con- 
etituiioa of this kingdom, all regal powers, jurisdictions, and 
prerogatives to the Crown and Government thereof belong- 
ing." The lord-lieutenant, the Marquis of Buckingham, 
having refused to transmit this address, the Parliament 
caused it to he conveyed direclly to his Royal Highness, by 
some of their own members.^ 

To this address the prince returned an answer, in which, 
after thanking the Parliament of Ireland for their loyalty 
and affection, he stated that he trusted the king would soon 
be able to resume the personal exercise of the royal author- 

1 Adolphus'e Hiat., iv. 326, n. ; Moore's Life of Sharidan, ii. 38. Lor* 
Grey, epeoking in IS 10 of the precedent of 1788, was of opinion, "now tha 
&e diffeiencea which then anbsisted ore no mors, that all tlie preliminary 
steps taken . . . were wise and prodent, and conformable to ihe dictate* 
of a BOiind and well-exercised discretion." — fiorasurii'! Debates, let Ser., 
xviiL 19. 
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ity, which would render unnecessary any furlher auawer, 
except a repetition of hia thanks.^ 

Soon after hia recovery, the king said to Lord Thurlow, 
"what has happened may happen again: for ,f;jpfcrea^^t 
God's sake make some permanent and immediate "' "^ '^°^' 
provision for such a regency as may prevent the country 
from being involved in disputes and difficulties similar to 
those just over." Lord Thurlow and Mr, Pitt agreed as to 
the expediency of such a measure; hut differed as to the 
mode in which hi 11 b f m d Th f was soon 
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Pitt had tendered his resignation ; and was holding offloa 
only until the appointment of hia successor. Mr. bpeaiser 
Addington had received the king's commands to form an 
administration, and had, consequently, resigned the chair of 
the House of Commons. The arrangements for a new min- 
istry were in progress, when they were interrupted by the 
king's indisposition. But, believing it to be nothing more 
than a severe cold, Mr. Addington did not think tit to 
wait for his formal appointment; and vacated his seat, on 
the 19lh February, by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds, 
in order to expedite his return to his place in Parliament. 
In the mean time Mr. Pitt, who had resigned office, not 
only continued to discharge the customary official duties of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,* but on the 18lh February, 
brought forward the annual budget,^ which included a loan 
of 25 500 000?., and new taxes to the amount of l,750,000i.« 

M Add ngtoa had tuUy expected that his formal ap- 
p n m as First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of 1 F hequer would have been completed before his 

e 1 but this was prevented by the king's illness, 

ai d as 1 lection could not legally be postponed, he took 
hia seat agam on the 27th, not as a minister of the Crown, 
but as a private member. 

On the 22d the king's condition was as bad as at the 
worst period of his attack in 1788.* Towards the evening 
of the following day he came to himself, and indicated the 
causes of disturbance which were pressing on his mind, by 
exclaiming : " I am better now, but I will remain true to the 

Church ; " ' and afterwards, " the king's mind, whenever he 
came to himself, reverted at once to the cause of his dis- 
quietude." ° At the beginning of March his fever increased 

1 Lord Malmaab. Diary, siv. 28. 
» Pari. Hi3t., XXXV. 972. 

» It seema that he spoke from the third bench, on the rlglit hand of t!ia 
chair. — -Mr. Abbot's IHaryi IJfe of Lord Sidmnuili, L 345, n. 
" Lord Malmesb, Diary, iv. 18. 
» ll«d., 20 ' Ibid., 28. 
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again, and for a time bis life was defipaired of: ^ but about 
the 5th, a favorable turn took place ; and though, nol allowed 
to engage in any busineas, be was from this time gradually 
recovering.^ On the 10th, he wrote a letter approving of a 
minute of the cabinet; and on the 11th he Raw Mr. Adding- 
ton and the ChanceUoi; when he was pronounced, — some- 
what prematurely, — to be quite well." 

On the 24th February, the bill for repealing the absurd 
Brown Bread Act of the previous session wa* awaiting the 
royal assent, and it was thought Tery dpah'ahle that no de- 
lay should occur. Mr. Addington declined presenting the 
commission for his Majesty's signature ; but the Chancellor, 
Lord Loughborough, waited upon the king, who signed the 
commission, aaying it was a very good bill.* 

Meanwhile, who was minister — Mr. Pilt or Mr. Adding 
ton? or neither? Both were in communication with the 
Prince of Wales on the probable necessity of a regency ; 
both were in official communication with the king himself.' 
The embarrassment of such a position waa relieved by the 
forbearance of all parties in both Houses of Parliament ; and 
at length, on the I4th March, the king was sufficiently re- 
covered to receive the seals from Mr. Pitt, and to place 
them iu the hands of Mr. Addington. This acceptance of 
office, however, again vacated bis seat, which he was unable 
to resume as a minister of the Crown, until the 28d March. 
The king was still for some time obliged to abstain from un- 
necessary exertion. On the 15th April, he transferred the 
great seal from Lord Loughborough to Lord Eldcn ; but 
though several other things were required to be done, the 
ministers were unanimous that he should only perform this 
single act on that day." 

1 Lord Malmaab. Diary, iv. 27. 
3 Bid', 30-33, et >eg. 

• Lord Malinaabniy's Cor., iv. 44 j Lord Sidmouth'e Life, i. 350. 

a Life of Lord Sidmouth, i. 308; Lord Malmesbury's Diary, iv. 17, 18. 
'Lil'Bof Lord Sidmoutli, 1.348, 360; Malmeab. Diary, iv. 25, &c. 

• Lite of Lord Sidmouth, i. 401. 
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But even, after the king had transacted busineifS, and his 
recovery had been formally announced, his heahh continued 
to cause great anxiety to his family and mmioteis Appre- 
hensions were entertained lest " h t 11 t al f It 
should be impaired so much as nev t th t 

mer tone." • Writing in August, 1801 M T G H 
says : " The king has seen the chan 11 f t h d 

the ministers give out that the king 11 1 Id 1 

day or two at farthest," ^ 

On this occasion his Majesty's illn h w 1 m g 

passed over without any serious hi 1 ce t [ 1 1 b 
ness. It occurred while Parliament w tti d t 

when the personal exercise of the y 1 th y was t 
nrgently required, except for the pu po 1 dj 1 

The constitutional questions, therefo wh h 1 d b so 
fully ai^ued in 1788, — though grav ly d d bj h 

more immediately concerned, — did t m oi d 
discussion.' It must be admitted that th k 1 ly 

covery affords some juatification of th d 1 p 1 

adopted regarding the regency, in 178S T p p 
measure for supplying the defect of 1 1 tl tj 

would, on the king's recovery, have b al k 1 ar 
ing to his Majesty himself, the minist rs d P 1 m t 

In 1804 the king was once more k w th th m 
HhekiDs'BUi- gi'ie^**us malady. In Ja y I was tl k d 
neBamBoi. ,^jjj| rheumatic gout, and b 1 12h F b 
ruary, his mind became affected.* H "rad ally wj d 

ILordMfllmashniy's Diary, 20th March: Cotre p nfl ace 1. 

a Court and Cabinels of Gso. IH., ui. 167. 

* It waa suggested that both parlieH, who had. pp d h r eo i/io- 
lently in 1T88 upon the question of a regen y h d n mutual 

eoncessions, and, if possible, avoid the discussion of then- Lonfliolimg opin- 
ions. In this Tiew, it seems, Lord Spencer, the Duke of Poriland, Mr. T. 
Grenville, and Mr. T. Pelhani concurred; but Mr. Pitt appears not to have 
endrdy acquiesced in it Lord Malmei. Cor., iv. 19. 

^ Lord Malineabujy says, although " thers was it connoil held about the 
24th January at the queen's house, yet before the end of that month it was 
BO longer to be concealed that the king had a return of hia old iUuess.'' — 
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towards ihe end of the month ; ' yet his malady continued, 
with more or leas severity, so as lo make it requisite to 
spare him all unnecessary exertion of aiind, till the 23d 
April, when he presided at a council. He remained under 
medical care and control until the 10th June.^ For a time 
his life was in danger ; but his mind was never so com- 
pletely alienated as it had been in 1788 and 1801.° 

On Jhe 26th February the archbishop offered a thanks- 
^ving for the happy prospect of his Majesty's speedy re- 
covery ; and on the same day, the physicians issued a bul 
letin, announcing that any rapid amendment was not to be 
expected.^ 

Meanwhile, the ordinary business of the session was pro- 
ceeded with. On the 27th February, the king's illness was 
adverted to in the House of Commons : but ministers were 
of opinion that a formal communication to the House upon 
the subject was not required, and could secure no good ob- 
ject, Mr. Addington stated that there was not, at that 
time, any necessary suspension of such royal functions as it 
might be needful for his Majesty to discharge.* Tiiat very 
day the cabinet had examined the king's physicians, who 
were unanimously of opinion that his Majesty was perfectly 
competent to understand the effect of an instrument to which 
his sign-manual was required ; but that it would be impru- 
dent for him to engage in long argunient, or fatiguing 
discussion.' The delicate and responsible position of the 
!, however, was admitted. The king having already 



ii/e, ii. 248, «(»e}. 

1 Lord Sidinoutli'a life, il. 249, et seq. 

2 Evidence of I>c. Heberden, 1810. He had otherwise been indiapos 
for a mODth previously, vr'tth ajinptoina of his old mflludy. Lord Malmi 
bniy'aCor., iv. asai Fox's Mem., iv. 34, 35, 37, 

• Lord Malmesbury'a Diarv, iv. 293. 
< Lord Sidmoutb's Life, li. 950. 
« Hansdtd's Deb., lat Ser., i. 307, 526, 530. 
e Twias's Life of Eldon, i. 421. 
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been ill for a forf night, — how much longer might they ex- 
ercise all the executive powers of the slate, without calling 
in aid the authority of Parliament ? At present they ac- 
cepted the responsibility of declaring that the interference 
of Pariiament was unnecessary. On the 1st March, similar 
assurances were given by Loi-d Hawkesbury in the House 
of Lords: the Lord Chancellor also declared that, at that 
moment, there was no suapenaion of the royal functions. 

Oa the 2d March, the matter was again brought forward 
by Mr, Grey, but elicited no further explanation.* On the 
5th, the Lord Chancellor stated that he had had interviews, 
on that and the previous day, with the king, who gave his 
consent to the Duke of York's Estate Bill, so far as his own 
interest was concerned ; and on the same day the physicians 
were of opinion " that his Majesty was fully competent to 
transact business with, his Parliament, by commission and 
message." ' On the 9th, Mr. Grey adverted to the fact that 
fifteen bills had just received the royal assent, — a circum- 
stance which he regarded with " uneasiness and apprehen- 
eion."* Among these bills were the annual Mutiny Acts, 
the passing of which, in the midst of war, could not have 
been safely postponed. On this day also, the Lord Chancel- 
lor assured the House of Lords, " that not satisfied with the 
reports and assurances of the medical attendants, he had 
tliought it right to obtain a personal interview with the 
sovereign, and that at tliat interview due discussion had 
taken place as to the bills offered foi the royd assent, which 
had thereupon been fully expressed." In reference to this 
interview, Lord Eldon states in hi-< Anecdote Book, that the 
king had noticed that he was stited in the comrais'iion to 
have fully considered the bills to which his assent was to be 
signified ; and that to be correct, he ought to have the bills 
to peruse and consider. His Majesty added, th it in the 

1 HanBsrd'a Det I=t Ser i Sn 
» Twlss'B Life of Eldon, i. 422. 
9 Haneard's Deb., Ist Ser., i. 823, 
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early part of his reign he had always had the biUs them- 
selves, until Lord Thurlow ceased to bring them, saying ; 
"It waa nonsense his giving himself the trouble to i-ead 
them." If there was somewhat of the perverse acuteness of 
insanity in these remarka, there waa yet sufficient self-poaaes- 
sion in the royal mind, to satisfy Lord Eldon ibat he was 
fl 1 n k ng the sign-manual.' On the 23d March, 
1 bills received the royal assent ; and on the 
^f h M la message from the king, signed by himself, 
w b h he House of Commons by Mr. Addington ; 
bu I n was made concerning his Mt^esly's health. 

Tl IS h 1 doubt that his Majesty, though for some 
months afterwards strange and disordered in his family cir- 
cle, was not incapacitated from attending to necessary busi- 
ness wilh his ministers.^ The Opposition, however, and 
particularly the Carlton House party, were disposed to make 
the most of the king's illness, and were confidently expect- 
ing a regency .° 

Before his Majesty had been restored to his accustomed 
health, the fall of his favorilfl minister, Mr. Ad- change of 
dington, was impending ; and the king was en- sll^^bet^'i 
gaged in negotiations with the chancellor and Mr. ^'"""'j- 
Pitt, for the formation of another administration.' To con- 
fer with his Majesty upon questions so foimal as his assent 
to the Mutiny Bills, had been a matter of delicacy : but to 
discuss with him so important a measure as the reconstruc- 
tion of a ministry, in a time of war and public danger, waa 
indeed embarrassing. Mr. Pitt's correspondence discloaea 

1 HanBsrd'a DabaCes, Ist 8ei-., i. 163; Twiss's Life of Eldon, i. 419. 

5 TwIbb's Lift of Eldon, i. 423; Lord Malmsebur/fl Cor., iv. 81T, 835, 
SaT, 344; Lord SidmoDth's Life, ji. 848, ei leq. 

» Mp. Fitt, on being told that the Prince of Wales had asserted tiiat the 
king's illneaa must last for several raontha, eaid: " Thy vpish waa father, 
Harry, to that thought." — ionUWoSneiftiB-j's Cw., iv. 298, 813, 315. 

1 The chancellor's conduet, on this occasion, in negotiating for Mr. Pitt's 
return to office, unknown to Mr. Addington and Ms colleagnes, haa exposed 
bim to the severest animadversiona. ~ Lord Campbell't Lives of Uie Chan- 
tellori, vii. 166 ; Law Review, Nos. ii. and xl. 
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his miagiYings as to the state of the king a mind ' But oa 
tlie 7th May, he waa with him for three hoil^, an! waa 
amazed at the cool and collei,ted manner in whidi his 
M^esty had canied oa the conversation ^ It wis probably 
from this interview tliat Lord Eldon relates Mr Pitt to have 
come out " not only satisfied, but much surprised with the 
king's ability. He said he had never so baffled him in any 
conversation he had had with him in his life."* Yet^ oa 
the 9th May, after another interview, Mr, Pitt wrote to the 
chancellor : " I do not think there was anything positively 
wrong ; but there was a hurry of spirits and an excessive 
love of talking." . . . . " There is certainly nothing in what 
I have observed that would, in the smallest degree, justify 
postponing any other steps that are in progress towards ar- 
rangement." Nor did these continued misgivings prevent 
the ministerial ari-angements from being completed, soma 
time before the king was entirely reheved from the care of 
his medical attendants. 

The conduct of the Glovemment, and especially of the 
impniatioiiB Lord Chancellor, in allowing the royal functions 
dS^rcf^-* to bs exercised during this period, were several 
isters, years afterwards severely impugned. In 1811, 

Lord Grey had not forgotten the suspicions he had expressed 
in 1804 } and in examining the king's physicians, he elicited, 
especially irom Dr. Heberden, several circumstances, pre- 
viously unknown, relative to the king's former illnesses. On 
the 28th January, fortified by this evidence, be arr^gaed Ihe 
Lord Chancellor of conduct "little short of high-treason,".— 
of " treason against the constitution and the country." He 
particularly rehed upon the fact, that on the 9tli March, 
1804, the Ciiancellor had affixed the great sea! to a commis- 
sion for giving the royal assent to fifteen bills ; and accused 

1 Letters to Lord Eldon, April 22, Uay 3; Lord Campbelfa Livea, vii 
169, t73. 

2 Lord Malmesb. Cor., iv. 306. 

* Twiss's Life, i. 449. 
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the ministers of that day of " having culpably made use of 
the ting's name without lie king's sanction, and criminally 
exercised the royal functions, when the sovereign was under 
a moral incapacity to authorize such a proceeding." ^ Lord 
Sidmouth and Lord Eidon, the ministers whose conduct was 
mainly impugned, defended themselves from these imputa- 
tions, and expressed their astoniahment at Dr. Heberden'a 
evidence, which, they said, was at variance with the opinions 
of all the physicians, — including Dr. Heberden himself, — 
expressed in 1804, while in attendance upon the king. They 
stated that hia new version of his Majesty's former illness 
had surprised the queen, not less than the ministers. And 
it is quite clear, from other evidence, that Dr. Heberden'a 
account of the duration and continuous character of the 
king's malady, was inaccurate.* I/ord Eldon, oddly enough, 
affirmed, that on the 9th of March, the king understood the 
duty which the Chancellor had to perform, better than he 
did himself. This he believed he could prove. A motion 
was made by Lord Kj.ng, for omitting Lord Eldon's name 
from the Queen's Council of Regency ; and its rejection was 
the cause of a protest, signed by nine peers, — including 
Lords Grey, Holland, Lauderdale, and Erskine, — in which 
they affirmed hia unfitness for that office, ou the ground that 
he had improperly used the king's name and authority, dur- 
ing his incapacity in 1804.* In the House of Commons Mr. 
Whitbread made a similar charge against his lordship ; and 
the Lord Chancellor complained, — not without reason, — • 
that he had been hardly dealt with by his enemies, and feebly 
defended by his friends.* 

In 1804 the propriety of passing a regency bill, to pro- 
vide for any future illness of the king, was once more the 



Hansanl's Debates, Ist Ser., xviii. 1031-lOST. 

^HHtisard'B Debates, Ist Ser., xis. 87; Lord Sidmoulli's Life, 

Viss'B Life of Eldcn, ii. lol-i6L 
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subioct of grave consideration among the statesmen of the 
N=e ofaP'^™'*'^ hut, — as in 1789, so now again, — no 
E a n J A sooner did lie king recover, than all further care 
esa asM appears to have been cast aside. Six years later 
th wi t of foresight again led to serious embarrassment. 

The i ng's last mental diaoi'der commenced in the autumn 
King's iiiiKM °^ 1810. His kingly career was to close forever, 
in 1810. Bereft of reason and nearly blind, the poor old 
ting, — who had ruled for fifty years with so high a hand, 
and so sti'ong a will, — was now tended by physicians, and 
contixilled hj keepers- His constitutional infirmity, aggra^ 
vatcd by political anxieties and domestic distresses, had over- 
come him ; and he was too far advanced in years, to rally 
agtun. It was a mournful spectacle. Like King Lear, he 



But as physicians will dispute at the bedside of lie dying 
patient, — so the hopes and feara of rival parties, and the 
rude collisions of political strife, were aroused into activity 
by the suiferings of the king. The contentions of 1788 
were revived, though the leaders of that age Lad passed 
away. 

Parliament stood prorogued to the 1st November, and a 
MeeMniot proclamation had appeared in the " Gazette," 
PariisjneBt. declaring the king's pleasure that it should be 
further prorogued by commission to the 29th. But before 
this commission could be signed, his Majesty became so ill 
that, the Iiord Chancellor, unable to obtain his signature, did 
not feel justified in afSsing the great seal ; and in this view 
of his duty, statesmen of all parties concurred.^ Following 

■ Lord Malmeabury'e Cot., iv. 315. 

* Lord Campbell, howaver. Buys, " It would bava bean but a smnll liberty 
[o have passed tbis coinmiaBioD, for tbere bad been an order made at a. coun- 
cil, at wbiob iba king presided, Co prorogue Parliament from fbe Ist to tba 
£9tb November, and to prepare a commission for this purpose." — Lines of 
t/m Ckancdlors, vii. 243. 
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the precedent of 1783, both Houses met on the 1st No- 
vember ; aDd on being informed of the circumstances under 
which they were aaaembled.'- adjourned until the loth, — 
fourteen days being the shortest period within which Parlia- 
ment may, hy law, be summoned for despatch of business. 
Circular letters were directed to be sent, suramoaing the 
membera of both Houses to attend on that day. Strong 
hopes had been entertained by the physicians, of his Maj- 
esty's speedy reeovery ; and in the interval they were eon- 
tinned. Both Houses, therefore, on these representations 
being made, again adjourned for a fortnight. Before their 
nest meeting the king's physicians were examined Nov, 29, 
by the privy council ; and as they were still coniident of his 
Majesty's recovery, a further adjournment for a fortnight 
was agreed upon, — though not without objections to so long 
an interruption of business, and a division in both Houses. 

No longer delay could now be suggested ; and at the next 
meeting, a committee of twenty-one members was 3>ec, is. 
appointed in both Houses, for the examination of the king's 
physicians. They still entertained hopes of his Majesty's 
ultimate recovery, in spite of his age and blindness ; but 
could not form any opinion as to the probable duration of 
his illness. 

Continuing to follow generally the precedent of 1768, 
ministers proposed, on the 20th December, in a preceaent of 
committee on the state of the nation, three resolu- ' 
tions, — affirming the king's incapacity, — the right and duty 
of the two Houses to provide for this exigency, — ■ and the 
necessity of determining by what means the royal assent 
should be signified to a bill for that purpose. 

Again the question of proceeding by bill, or by address 
was argued. The proceedings of 1788 were exposed to .1 

1 In file Commons, tlie Speaker first took his seat e.t the table, and ex- 
plained the cirt^umstaiiL^es under which the House had met, before he took 
Ihechair. — ffuuscu-d'sflfiadis, 1st Str., xviii. 3. On taking the chair, ha 
uquaintod the House that he had issued a, new writ dui'iu^ the recess. 
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da li p dents of constitutional 

h p y on )gy to the present cir- 

m ed estimated. The espe- 

™^ d h ddhhd Lcrd Fldjn m his early 

unci fa w h me philosophic lawyers 

of a later school. Sir S RomiUy legarded them in no 

other light but as a fraudulent tiii-k and aeked what would 

be said of " a set of men joining together and malting a i,on 

tract for anotber in a state of insanity and employing a per 

son as his solidtflr, to afSs his seal or his signature to such 

Considering the recency and complete appl cition of the 
precedent of 1778, it id not surprising that both mmi'^tera 
and Parliament shouH have agteed to follow it, instead of 
adopting a more simple course but to mo t minds of the 
present age, the arguments of those who contended ioi an 
address, and against the ' Phantom " will appear the more 
conclusive. The royal auihoiity wai wintiag ind lAiuld be 
supplied by Parliament alone. Ho far all were agreed ; but 
those who argued for proceeding hy means of a bill, accepted 
a notoriously fictitious use of the king's name, as an equiva- 
lent for his real authority ; while those who supported a di- 
rect address, desired that Parliament, — openly recognizing 
the king's inability to exercise his royal authority, — should 
from the necessity of the case, proceed to aet without it. 
Of all the speeches against proceeding by way of bill, the 
most learned, able, and argumentative, was that of Mr. 
Francis Horner.' Comparing the proceedings of 1788, 
with those of the Eevolution of 1688, he said: " It is im- 
possible not to contrast the virtuous forbearance of all par- 
liea at the Revolution, in concurring io provide for the pub- 
lic interests, with the struggle that was made for power in 
the other instance; and, above all, io contrast the studied 
delays by which power was then so factiously retained, with 
the despatch with which our ancestors finished, in one short 

1 Hansard's DebEites, lat Ser.,]cviii. 299. 
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montli, their task of establishing at once the succession to 
the Crown, reducing its prerogatives within limitations by 
law, and founding the whole structure of our civil and re- 
ligious liberties." ' 

But independently of precedents and legal forms, the min- 
isters expecting, like their predecessors in 1788, 
to be dismissed by the regent, were not disposed csubes otne- 
to simplify the preliminary proceedings, and ac- ^' 
celerate their own fall ; while the Opposition, impatient for 
office, objected to elaborate prehminaries, — as much, per- 
haps, for the delays which they occasioned, as for then hol- 
low subtlety and nselessness. 

The resolutions were agreed to, and communicated to the 
Loi-ds, at a conference. There an amendment ^^^^^^^ 
was moved by Lord Holland, to the tlnrd re«olu- egreuitoDeo. 
tion, by which an address to the Prince of "Wales 
was proposed to be substituted for the proceeding by bill, 
inviting the prince to take upon himself the exereise of the 
powers and authorities of the Crown, but to abstain frem the 
exercise of such powers as the immediate exigencies of the 
state shall not call into action, until Parliament had passed 
a bill for the future care of his Majesty's person, and se- 
curing the resumption of his authority.' The Dukes of 
York and Sussex spoke in favor of this amendment, and all 
the seven dukes of the blood royal voted for it ; ^ but the res- 
olution was carried by a majority of twenty-six. The royal 
dukes also signed protests against the rejection of the amend- 
ment, and against the third resolution.* The chancellor dif- 
fered widely from the royal dukes, declaring that an address 
from the two Houses to the Prince of Wales, praying him 
to exercise t!ie royal prerogatives during the king's life, 
Bould be treasonable.^ 

1 Hansard's Debates, 1st Ser., xviii. 306. 

s Ibui., 418. 

* York, Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, Sussex, CambrMg?, and Gloucester. 

* HauEard's Det-ates, Ist Sei-., xviii. i71. 
«/faJ.,4Ba,713. 
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The next step was fo propose, in committee on the state 
of the nation, resolutions to the effect tliat the Prince of 
Wales should be empowered, as regent of the kingdom, to 
exercise the royaA authority, in the name and on behalf of 
his Majesty, subject to such limitations as sliall be provided : 
that for a limited time the regent should not be able to grant 
any peerage, escept for some singular naval or military 
achievement : ^ nor grant any office in reversion : nor any 
office otherwise than during pleasure, except such offices as 
are required by law to be granted for life or during good be- 
havior : that hia Majesty's private property, not already 
vested in trustees, should be vested in trustees for the bene- 
fit of his Majesty : that the care of the king's person should 
be committed to the queen, who for a limited time, should 
have power to appoint and remove members of the royal 
household; and that her Majesty should have a council, 
with ponei to ex^mllle the king's physicians, upon oath, 
fiom time to time It was explained, at the same time, that 
twelve months would be the period to which the pioposed 
hmit'jtions upon the legent's authority would extend 

Four of these resolutions were agreed to in the Com- 
mons by small majonties,* and not without strong argmnenta 
against any lestrictions upon the authority of the regent. 
The fifth was amended on a motion of Earl Goner, in such 
a manner as to leave the queen merely " such diiectiou of 
the household as may be suitable for the care of his Majes- 
ty's peison and the maintenance of the royal dignity."* 

The lesolutions were communicated to the Lords at a 
COnfeience There on the motion of the Marquis of Lans 
dowae, the first re'iolution was amended by the omission of 
the last woida, VIZ, " subject lo such Umitations and restric- 

1 This exception was subsequently omitted. 

2 The first resolution was carried by a m^"ority of 24, the seoond by IB, 
the thira by 19. 

* Voted by tt majority of 13 against the GoTemment, aud the resolution 
u amended agreed to by a m^oiity of 3. 
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lions as shall be provided"' — thus appointing tlie regent 
generally, without restrictions upon his authority. But as 
the two next resolutions, imposing limitations upon the grant 
of peerages, places, and pensions, were immediately after- 
wards agreed to, the words were restored to the first resolu- 
tion. And thus the restrictions proposed by the Commons 
were ultimately agreed to without alteration. 

Tlie next step, as in 1789, was to lay these resolutions 
before the Prince of Wales, and to beg him to jj^mdo^ 
accept the trust, subject to the proposed restric- Wd before 
tions ; and in reply, he signified his acceptance. 
The queen was also attended in regard to the direction of 
the royal household. 

Again, it was resolved by both Houses that a commission 
should issue under the great seal for opening Par- ^^^^:^^.^j^ 
liament; but warned by the precedent of 1788, fot opening 
ministers had taken the precaution of consulting 
the royal dukes, and by their desii-e omitted their names 
from the commission. On the 15th January, Pai-liament 
was opened by virtue of this commission ; and the Regency 
Bill was brought in by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
the same day. The bill, though still the subject TheHegenor 
of much discussion, was rapidly passed through EiiipassBd. 
both Houses, with some few amendments. Resolutions were 
agreed to by both Houses, authorizing the issue of letters- 
patent under the great seal, for giving the roya! assent by 
commission ; and on the 6th February, the bill received the 
royal assent by virtue of that commission. 

It is worthy of note, that both this commission and that 
for opening Parliament, deviated materially from fo™ of ma 
the usual form of such commissions, and instead '"'°"°^°''- 
of being issued by the advice of the privy council, it was 
expressed thus : " by the king himself, by and with the ad- 
vice of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons in 
Parliament assembled." 

'By a majority of 3. 
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During these proceedings, an unexpected difficulty had 
Usne of pub- arisen. Certain sums of money had already heen 
Ucmouej, granted, and appropriated hy Parliament, for the 
service of the army and navy ; but in consequence of the 
king's incapacity, (he usual warrants under the privy seal, 
could not be prepared, dii'ecting issues lo be made from the 
Exchequer, for Kuch services. The Lord Keeper of the 
privy seal was willing to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of affixing the seal to such a warrant,^ although by 
the terms of his oath he was restrained from using it "with- 
out the king's special command : " ^ bat the deputy clerks 
of the Privy Seal held themselves precluded by their oaths 
of office, from preparing letters to pass the privy seal, until 
a warrant had been signed by the king himself, for that pur- 
pose. The necessities of the public service were urgent; 
and the Treasury being unable to obtain the money accord- 
ing to the usual official routine, prepared two warrants ad- 
dressed to the auditor of the Exchequer, directing him to 
draw one order on the Bank of England for 600,000^, on 
account of the army, and another to the same amount, for 
Bifflcuities the navy. The auditor, Lord Grenville, doubting 
Lwd^Qren- ^^ authority of these warrants, desired that the 
liUe. ig(v officers of the Crown should be consulted. It 

was their opinion that the Treasury warrants were not a 
Buffieieat authority for the auditor, who accordingly refused 
to issue the money i and although the Treasury expressly 
assumed the entire responsibility of the issue, he persisted 
in his refusal. 

It was now necessary to resort to Parliament to supply 

Besoiution of ''^^ defect of authority which had been discovered ; 

bottiHouaea and on the 4th January the Chancellor of the 

iBBuc of EKchequer moved a resolution in committee of 

the whole House, by which the auditor and offi- 

1 Speech of Mr. Perceval, 4th Jan., and of Lorfl "WoBtmorland, 5Hi Jan., 
tSlL — Hanaiinfa Debales, 1st Ser., xviii. T5», 783. 

2 Speech of Ear! Spencer, 5th Jan., 1311. — Ilansav-d's nebates, 1st Ser., 
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cers of file Exchejupr weie autlonzed and commanded" 
to pay obedience to Tieasury nairants f i the issue of such 
Biim'' as had been ajpropiiated for tlie services of the army 
and na^ j as ii eJl as money issuable under a vote of credit 
for 3 000 OOOi To this resolution it wa objected, that it 
involved, a further assumption of the executive powers of 
the Clown and was onlj rendered necessary by the un- 
reasonable delajs whiLh ministers Lad intei posed, in provid- 
ing foi the eiercise of the rojal authouty : but the imme- 
dnte necessity of the occasion could not be denied ; and 
the lesolution «as agreed to by both Houses. A protest, 
however, was enteied in the Loids journal, signed by 
twenty-one peei-s inLluding six lojal dukes, which affirmed 
that the principle of the resolution woul 1 justify the assump- 
tion of all the executive powers of the Ci'own, during any 
su pension of the personal exercise of the royal authority j 
and that this unconstitutionil measure might have been 
avoided without injury to the pubhc seriice, by an address 
to the Piince of Wilei ^ 

Happily there has been no recurrence of circumstances 
similar to those of 1788 and 1811: but Parlia- 
ment has since had occasion to provide for the sigD-Mamiai 
exercise of the royal authority, under other con- ' ' 
(ingencies. From an early period in the reiga of George 
IV., his Majesty's health had excited apprehensions.^ In 
1826 his life was said not to be worlb a month's purchase ; * 
but it was not until within a few weeks of his death, that he 
suffered from any incapacity to exercise his royal functions. 
In 1830, during tlie last illness of the king, his Majesty 
found it inconvenient and painful to subscnbe with Lis own 
hand, the public instruments which required the sign-man- 

1 Hansard's Debates, 1st Ser., xviLi. 801. 

2 DukB of Buckiiigham'a Court of Goorga IV., i. 313, S36, 447; Ibid., ii. 
87, 217. Sir William Knigliton's Mem. 88, &o. 

1 Mr. Plumer Ward to Duke of Ruckingham, April 21, 1826. Conrt of 
George IV., ii. 297; Ibid., 3O0, 301. 
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ual ; and accordingly, on the 24th of May, a message was 
sent to both Houses, desiring that provision should be made 
for tlie temporary discharge of this duty.^ The message 
was a<;knowledged by suitable addresses ; and a bill was 
passed rapidly through both Houses, enabling his Majesty 
to empower by warrant or commission, under his sign-man- 
ual, one or more persons to afBs, in his presence, and by his 
command, signified by word of mouth, the royal signature 
by means of a stamp. In order to prevent the possibility 
of any abuse of this power, it was provided that the stamp 
should not be affixed to any instrument, unless a memoran- 
dum describing its object had been indorsed upoii it, signed 
by the Lord Chancellor, tbe President of the Council, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the First Lord of the Treasury, aod the 
Secretaries of State, or any three of them. Tlie seal was 
directed to be kept in the custody of one of these officers, 
and when used, was required to be attested by one or more 
of them. 

The course thus adopted was not without precedent. 
preceaentBon Henry VIII, had issued a patent, authorizing the 
Bbich found- Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, 
and other persons to apply a stamp, bearing the 
impress of the royal signature, to warrants for the payment 
of money out of the royal treasury ; and had also issued 
several proclamations and other instruments, on which his 
sign-manual had been impressed by means of a stamp. 
His signature to the commission for signifying the royal 
assent to the bill for the attainder of the Duke of Norfolk 
liad been given by means of a stamp, affixed, — not by his 
own hand, but by that of a clerk, — and was on that ac- 
count declared by Parliament to be invalid. Edward VI. 
had issued two proclamations, to which his signature was 
affixed by means of a stamp. Queen Mary had issued a 
proclamation, in the same form, calling for aid to suppress 
the insurrection of Sir Thomas Wyatt. Tbe same queen 

1 Hansard's Deliatea, New 8er., xjtiv. SSS, 1001. 
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had issued a patent, la the fifth and sixth years of her reign, 
stating tbat in consequence of the great labor which she 
sustained in ihe government and defence of the kingdom, 
she was unable, without much danger and inconvenience, fo 
sign tlie commissions, warranto, and other instruments with 
her own hand ; empowering certain persons to affix a seal 
in her presence ; and declaring tliat all instraments so sealed 
should be as valid and effectual in law, as if signed with the 
hand of the queen. It appears also that King William III., 
being on the point of death, and no longer able to sign his 
own name, affixed a stamp to a commission, in presence 
of the Lord Keeper and the clerks of the Parliament, by 
which the royal assent was signified to the Bill of Abjura- 
tion, and the Malt Duty Bill. 

But notwithstanding these precedents, — which proved 
that in former times the kings of England had been accus- 
tomed, by their own authority, to delegate to others the 
right of affixing their sign-manual, — it was now Isud down 
by ministers, and hy all legal authorities, tliat such a right 
could not lawfully be conferred, except by the sanction of 
Parliament. This sanction was readily given in this par- 
ticular case ; but not without warnings that as his Majesty's 
present indisposition was merely physical, the proceedings 
then adopted should not hereafter be drawn into a precedent, 
if the mind of any future king should become affected. In 
such an event, the power of affixing the royal sign-mannal 
to instruments, would invest the minbters of the day with 
all the authority of the Crown. On more than one occasion, 
during the late reign, such a power might have been liable 
to abuse; and it would not again be conferred upon minis- 
ter, if there should be any doubt as to the mental capacity 
of the sovereign.^ 

When William IV. succeeded fothe throne, he was nearly 

1 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. TV. o. 23; HaiiEiird'a Debates, New Ser., xsW. 
886, 1082, 1133, 1148, 1193; Rymer'a Fcedera, s. 261; Cotton, 5U; But- 
nefs Own Time, iv. 659 ; Hume's Hist., ii. 328 ; Smollett's Hial., i. 411. 
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Bixty-five years of age, and his heiress presumptive was a prin- 
(inestion of a, '^'"^^ ^f eleven. It was, therefore, necessary to pro- 
^ M^^ioo ^'^^ ^'*'' * regency ; hut the miniatera were of 
ofw^iiittidiT. opinion that they might safely defer thia measure, 
until after the asiembllng of a new Parliament. Even thia 
brief delay was represented as hazardous. It was said that 
if the king should die suddenly, the crown would devolve 
upon an infant princess, — subject, perhaps, to the claims of 
a poathumoua child of his Majesty. This risk, however, the 
ministers were prepared to encounter. The law did not rec- 
ognize the incapacity of an infant king ; and, in the event 
of a sudden demise of the Crown before a regent had been 
appointed, the infant sovereign would be able to give her 
assent to an act of Parliament, appointing a guardian for 
herself, and a regent for the kingdom. Henry HI., Richai'd 
II., and Henry VI. had succeeded to ihe throne, without any 
previous parliamentary provision for a regency ; and after 
their acceasion, Parliament appointed persons to govern the 
kingdom during their minority. 

The Lord Chancellor said : " On the accession of an infant 
to the throne, (he same course would be adopted as if the 
sovereign were of mature years : a declaration, similar to that 
which many of their lordships had witnessed a few days ago, 
would be made. The infant would have the power of con- 
tinuing or changing his ministers, and the same responsibility 
would exist as at present." ' And thia doctrine of the law 
was thus explained by Lord Eldon : " If an infant sovereign 
were to be on the throne, whose head could not be seen over 
the integument which covered the bead of his noble and 
learned friend on the woolsacli, he would, by what the Scotch 
called a fiction of law, and by what the English called pre- 
sumption, in fevor of a royaJ infant, he supposed to have as 
much sense, knowledge, aod experience, as if he had reached 
the years of threescore and ten." ' 

This abstract presumption of the law was not denied ; but 

1 Haaaard's Debatua, 2d Ser., xxv. 733. ^ jbM,, T42. 
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it was argued that to rely upon it in practice, would bring into 
contempt the prerogatives of the Crown, and might be fraught 
with dangers to the state. An infant sovereign might indeed 
appoint her own guardian, and a regent of the kingdom ; but 
ehe would scarcely he more competent to exercise the dis- 
criminating judgment of a sovereign, than was George III. 
when the royal assent was given, in his name, to the Regency 
Bill, by a phantom commission. That necessary act had 
Htruck a blow at royalty : it had shown how Parliament could 
make laws without a king : it had exhibited the Crown as 
a name, a form, a mere fiction of authority j and to allow a 
princess of eleven to assent to another act of regency, would 
be a dangerous repetition of that precedent. But there were 
other dangers which ought to be averted. It was easy, be- 
fore the demise of the Crown, to appoint a regent who might 
never be called upon to exercise his power ; but to appoint, 
— possibly from amongst many claimants, — a regent who 
would at once assume all the authority of tte Crown, might 
be difficult and embarrassing. Still greater would be the 
embarrassment, if the right of succession should be rendered 
doubtful, by the prospective claims of an unborn child. An 
attempt was made, in the Commons, to represent to the king 
the importance of making immediate provision for a regency ; 
but the ministera snccessfuUy resisted it ; and the question 
was reserved for the consideration of the new Parliament.' 

Happily, these dreaded evils were not encountered ; and 
on the meeting of the new Parliament, a well-con- 
sidered Kegency Bill was introduced. By this bill Biii^isg»- 
the Duchess of Kent was appointed sole regent, 
until her Majesty .ihould attain the age of eighteen. De- 
parting from former precedents, it was not proposed that the 
regent should be controlled by a council. It was said that a 
regent, for the maintenance of the royal authority, needed 
the free exercise of the prerogatives of the Crown, even more 
(han a king himself Cases might, indeed, arise in which it 
1 Hansard's Debates, 2d Ser., xxv. 771-823. 
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would be necessary to control the ambition and influence of 
a. regent, by such a council : but here the regent could never 
succeed to the throne : her interests were identiflcd with 
those of the future sovereign, to whom she was united by the 
tenderest ties ; and she could have no object but to uphold, 
in good faith, the authority of the infant queen. Her Royal 
Highness would, therefore, be left to administer the govern- 
nieiit of the country, by means of the responsible ministers 
of the Crown, and to act upon their advice alone. 

Anotter question of great constitutional delicacy was also 
wisely dealt with. No precedent was to be found, since the 
Norman Conquest, of any provision having been made for 
tte exercise of the royal prerogatives, between the demise of 
the Crown, and the birth of a posthumous child. The law 
npon this important question was not settled ; but reasoning 
from the analogy of the law of real property, as well as accord- 
ing to the, dictates of common sense, it was clear that an un- 
born child could not be seized of the Crown. There could be 
no abeyance or vacancy of the Crown. The king never dies. 
The crown mu,=t, therefore, devolve at once upoa the heir pre- 
Bumptive ; and be resigned, if a child should be born, entitled 
to inherit it. If Parliament interposed, and appointed a regent 
to adminisfer the govei-nment until the birth of a posthumous 
child, such ft regent would not be governing in the name and 
on behalf of the sovereign, but would be a parliamentary sov- 
ereign, created for the occasion, under the title of regent. 
And, in the mean time, if no child should be bom, the heir 
presumptive would have been unlawfully deprived of her 
r'ghtt>lhe throne. Upon these sound principles the regency 
was now to be established. If the king should die during the 
m ity f the Princess Victoria, she was to be proclaimed 
queen subject to the rights of any issue of his Majesty, which 
n ght afterwards be born of his consort. The Duchess of 
Ke t Tould at once assume the regency in the name of the 
I tan Q een, and on her behalf; and should a posthumous 
ch 11 e orn, her Majesty Queen Afleliiido would forthwith 
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assume the regency, on behalf of her own child. These prin- 
ciples were accepted by statesmen and lawyere of eveiy 
party ; and the Regency Bill, which had been prepared by 
the government of the Duke of Wellingtoa, was adopted and 
passed by the government of Lord Grey.^ It was a wise 
provision for contingencies, which fortunately never arose. 
When King William lY. died, in 1837, after a short but 
eventful reign, her most gracious Majesty had, less than a 
month before, completed her eighteenth year ; and ascended 
the throne, surrounded by happy auguries, which have since 
been fully accomplished. 

On the accession of her Majesty, the Kiag of Hanover 
became heir presumptive to the throne; and ^^jN-.Tieiren 
he would probably be resident abroad, it was *=' ofQaean 
thought necessary to provide thai, in the event 
of her Majesty's decease, while her successor was out of the 
realm, the administration of the government should be car- 
ried on ill his name by lords justices, until his arrival.'' But 
the queen's maiTiage, in 1840, required pi-ovision a^gj,^,^^. 
to be made for another contingency, which, though ne-cr Act, 
more probable, has, happily not arisen. Follow- 
ing the precedent of 1831, Parliament now provided, that in 
the event of any child of her Majesty succeeding to the throne 
before the age of eighteen. Prince Albert, as the surviving 
parent, should be regent, without any council of regency, or 
any limitation upon the exercise of the royal prerogatives, — 
except an incapacity to assent to any bill for altering the suc- 
cession to the throne, or affecting the uniformity of worship 
in the Church of England, or the rights of the Church of 
Scotland. And, founded upon these principles, the bill was 
passed with the approval of all parties.* 

1 Act 1 Will. IV, c. 2; Hansard's DebateB, M Set., i, 499, 764, 954, &c. 

a 7 Will. IV. and 1 Viet. c. 72. 

* S & 4 Tiot. 0. 52; Hansard's DeliatcB, Si 8er., ly. 7S4, 860, 1074. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



Ancient lieTenuen of the Crown. — Settlement of the CivU List of William 
and Maiy : — Civil List of Qnesn Anne, of George L and George 11. — 
Civil List, Expenditure, and Debts of George III. : — Civil List of ths 
Regency, and of the Reigna of Qeoi^ IV., Williata IV., and Her Maj- 
esty ! — Duohesa of I/ancaaler and Cornwail : — Private Proparty of tho 
Crown. — Provision for the Royal Family : — Management" of the Land 
Eevennea, on behalf of iha Public : — Civil List Pensions. — Preroga- 
tives of the Crown, in relalJon to the Eoyal Family. 

The history of the laud revenues of the Crown preaenta 
VaBtpoBsea- a3 many vicissitudes, and varied fortunes, as are 
cmm'n'air- ^'^ ^® fouud in the domestic annals of any family 

The entire lands of the realm were originally held of the 
Ctowu, by various feudal tenures ; and (he royal revenues 
were derived from fines, fees, first-fruifs, and tenths, and 
other profits arising from these lands, and from the rents of 
the ancient demesnes of the Crown. To support the bar- 
barous magnificence of his household, — his numerous re- 
tainers, and rude hospitality, — was nearly the sole espenao 
of the king ; for, as feudal superior, he commanded the ser- 
vices of his tenants in the field, who fought by his side with 
an array of men and horses, equipped and maintained at their 
own expense. 

By means of escheats and forfeitures, there was even a 
EstenaiYo fill- danger of the Crown becoming fhe absolute pro- 
fci'urca. prieior of all the lands of the realm. But vast as 
were the king's possessions, they were not vast enough to 
satisfy the rapacity of his followers ; and in every succeed- 
ing reign, the grants aud alienations of crown lands ex- 
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eeedeil the escheats and foiteit les The estates of the 
Crown veie luith r dimmi'ihed by wronc;ful appro- ormtgand 
pnation? and encroai.hments. Repenting f heir '^™'^°"*" 
hberahty, king« frequently lesumed tLeu former grants ; and 
ahenations impiovidentlj made weie unju tly and violently 
revoked let s«i,h hid been the waste of the once ample 
reveiiuea of the Crown that Heniy III complained that 
they had become too scanty to furnish his royal table ; and 
the needj monaicb nas leduced to the necessity of giving 
tallies for the supply of beeves and gmin for his household. 
An exten ne le umptioo of giants however, and the for- 
feituie ot the e=tites of lebcl baions retrieved his fallen 
fortunes buch was the libeiahty of Edwird II. that an or- 
diaaiice was passed by P'trhament prohibiting the alienatJon 
of Clown Sands — whioh was repealed however, by a Par- 
hament at Toik in the 15 h jeat ot his reign. But the 
profus on of this 1 ing was supplied by prodigious forfeitures. 

Eicbard II again wa* not less profuse m his grants, nor 
leas piodigal in his confiscations The Wars of tlie Roses 
were so fiuitful of foifeitures that a large proportion of the 
land of the lealm became the property of the Crown. Had 
It been letuned theie would haie been uo monarchy in 
Europe so absolute as that of England but the spoils of one 
fattion weie eagerly grasped by the other; and the Crown 
g^med little by the lauds which it won upon the field of bat- 
tle or wiested fiom their owners on the scaffold. In tlie 
reign of Henry V the estites of the Ciown were consider- 
ably augmentel bj the appropriation of the Alien Priories, 
one huad ed and ten in numboi let the income of Henry 
VI was reduced ao low as 5 000/ a yeai and in his reiga, 
seveiil general resumptions ot giants were autlioriaed by 
Pailiaraent in oider to supply his neoessiiaes. 

The i^pacilj of Hem y VII was needed to retrieve the 
revenues of the Ciomn and hia exact ons and thrift re- 
paired the wastP of i m n reigns H s acquisitions, how- 
"vci w 11, as nothing compired with ihi, wlioluoale pluniler 
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of llie monasteries, and other religious and charitable foun- 
dations, by Henry VIII., which Las been, valued 
toJ^enmiB at upwaids of 30,000,000;. sterling.^ Yet suuh 
TTi. smi were the magnificence and prodigality of this king, 
that at his death, hia treasury was found to he 
entirely empty. The Crawn was as poor as ever : but the 
great nobles, who were enriched by grants of the Church 
lands — more provident than their royal master — held them 
fast for their descendants. In the seventh year of the reign 
of James I. the entire land revenues of the Crown and 
Duchy of Lancaster amounted to no more than 66,870/. a 
year, while the king's debts exceeded a million,^ During 
his reign he sold lands to the extent of 775,000/., and left 
debts of about an equal amount- 
But more evil days were at hand for the land revenues. 
Desimction Charles I., unable to obtain supplies from Parlia- 
" ' ■ ment, and gaining little from his illegal exactions, 
s forced to sell and mortgage the property 
of the Crown. The Parliament, after his death, 
completed the spoliation, of which he had set them the ex- 
ample ; and sold nearly all the royal estates, in order to pay 
the arrears due to the Parliamentary foi'cea, and discharge 
the debts of the new Grovernraent.' At the Eestoration, 
these sales were declared void ; and many of the estates of 
the Crown were then recovered. But they were recovered, 
TbeiE recoT- — to be again squandered and dispersed. In 
BMin™b " ' three years, Charles II. had reduced the income 
™"- of the wown lands from 217,900i to 100,000/. a 

year. In the first year of his reign he surrendered the 
Court of Wards and Liveries, and the military tenures, in 
exchange for a settlement of certain duties of excise ; * being 
the first instance of a surrender fay the Crown, of lis interest 

1 St. John on the Land Reveiiuea of the Crown, CS. 

2 lb. 79. 

a Scobell, part ii. 51, 106, 22T, &c. 
J la Car, n. c. 24, 
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ill any part of the hereditary revenues. During this reign, 
a large proporfion of the fee-farm rents belonging to (he 
Crown, was sold by Act of Parliament ; ' and further granta 
of these rents were made during the reigns of WilUam IIL 
and Queen Anne. The Uberality of William III. to hia fol- 
lowers, provoked remonstrances from Parliament. He was 
even obliged to recall an enormous grant to the Earl of 
Portland, which conveyed to that nobleman four fifths of the 
county of Denbigh, with a reserved rent of 6s. 8d., payable 
to the Crown : ° but he compensated the Earl wiih other 
lands and manors.' 

So jealous were the Commons, at this period, of the con- 
tinual diminutioa of the hereditary revenues of the Crown, 
that sevei-al bills were brought in to resume all grants made 
by Charles II. and James II.,* and to prevent further alien- 
ations of crown lands." At the end of William's reiga. 
Parliament having obtained accounts of the state of the 
land revenues, found that they had been reduced by grants, 
alienations, incumbrances, reversions, and pensions, until 
they scarcely exceeded the rent-roll of a squire.^ 

Such an abuse of tiie rights of the Crown could no longer 
be tolerated! and on the settlement of the ci^i' AiieaatiooBot 
list of Queen Anne, Parliament at length inter- Ctowa lands 
posed to restrain iL It was now nearly too late. 
The sad confession was made, " that the necessary expenses 
of supporting the Crown, or the greater part of them, were 
formerly defrayed by a land revenue, which had, from tinio 
to time, been impaired by the grants of fonner kings and 
queens, ao that Her Majesty's land revenues could then 
afford very little towards the support of Iier Government." ' 



« Cora. Joum. xl. 603. 

< In 1697, 1699, 1700, 1702, and 1703 : Com. Joura. xii. 90 ; lb. xii!. 
860 i lb. xiv. 95, 269, 306, Sio. 
» In 1697 and 1699, Com. Joum. xil. 90 ; lb. xiii. 62. 
« Com. Journ. xiii, 478, 498 ; St. John on tka LbqiI Eevenues, 99 
V 1 Anne, o. 7, s. 6. 
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Tet to presRrye what was still left, it was now provided tliat 
no future lease (except i\ building lease) should be granted 
foi' more than thirty-one years, or three Jives; and that a 
reasonable rent should be reserved. If such a law as this 
had been passed immediately after the Restoration, the 
land revenues would probably have provided for the entire 
chai'ge of the civil list of Queen Anne. But at least the 
small remnant of crown lands was saved ; and ia that and 
tlie next two reigns, some additions were made to the I'ojal 
estates, by escheats and forfeitures.^ 

While tliia waste of the crown property had been inju- 
OonBtftudon- ^">ua to the public revenues, it favored the de- 
tietopMvf- velopment of the liberties of the people. Kings 
^Mor with vast hereditary revenues, — husbanded _anij 
improved, — would have been comparatively in- 
dependent of Parliament. But tieir improvidence gradu- 
ally constrained them to rely upon the liberality of their sub- 
jects ; and their own necessities, and the increasing expen- 
diture of the state, at length placed fhem entirely under the 
control of Parliament. 

Ko constitutional change has been more important in 
impMtanM Securing popular control over the executive Gtov- 
of!iEeW& ei-nment, than the voting of supplies by the House 
rsssnuea of of Commons ; nor has any expedient been better 
calculated to restrain the undue influence of the 
Crown, than a strict settlement of its revenues by Parlia- 
ment. In the reign of Charles II., the principle of appro- 
Keienues of prlating supplies to specific services by statutei — 
^ '^to'th which had not been without previous recognition, 
fcmLuiion. — was formaOy established as one of the condi- 
tions, under which Parliament granted money for the ser- 

1 Much enrious learning is to be found concerning the land revenues ot 
the CTOwn in Wright's Tenures ; Hargrave's Notes to Coke on Littleton ( 
Coke's 1st Inst, i Spelnian'a Works (of Fends) ( Lord Hale's History ot 
Ihe Common Law ; Gilbert's Hist, of the Exchequer ; Maddos's Hist, of 
the Exchequer ; Uavenant on Resumptions ; Dugdale's MonastJcou ; Ry- 
mer'3 Fiedera ; Rapin's Hiat.; and an interescing summary in Si. John'i 
ObBeivnCions on the Land Revenues of the CrowD. 4to. 17ST. 
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vice of the sfaf«. But until the Eevolution, no limitation 
had been imposed upon the pei-sonal expenditure of the sov- 
ereign. It had been customary for Parliament to grant to 
the king, at the commencement of each reign, the ordinary 
revenues of the Crown, which were estimated to provide, ia 
time of peace, for the support of His Majesty's dignity 
and civil government, and for the public defence. To these 
were added, from time to time, special grants for extraor- 
dinary occasions. The ordinary revenues were derived, firsts 
from the hereditary revenues of the Crovvn itself, and, sec- 
ondly, from the produce of taxes voted to the king for life. 
The hereditary revenues consisted of the rents of crown 
lands, of feudal rights, the proceeds of the post-office, and 
wine-licensea ; anil, after the surrender of feudal tenures by 
Chai-lea II., in 1660, of part of the excise duties. 

In the reign of James II. the hereditary revenues, to- 
gether with the taxes voted for the king's life, amounted on 
an average to 1,500,964Z, a year,' Whatever remained of 
this annual income, after the payment of the necessary 
expenses of the Government, was at the king's absolute 
disposal, — whether for the support of his dignity and in- 
fluence, or for his pleasures and profusion. Not satisfied 
with these lesouiceh foi his personal expenditure, there ia 
no doubt that Chailes II. applied to his own privy purse, 
large snma of money which had been specially appropriated 
by Parliament, tor carijmg on the war.* 

To pie\ent such abuses in future on the accession of 
Wiliiam and M'liy, Parliament made a separate ^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
provision for the kings "Civil List," — ^'"'''^ Sst'i. ^J/'ini- 
embraced the support of the royal household, and nam ana 
the pei-sonal expenses of the king, as well as the '' 
payment of civil offices and pensions. The reven ue voted for 

1 Pari. Hist. v. IBt i Hallam, Const. Hist. iii. 118. 

"L-rd Clarendon's Life, iii. 131 ; Pepys'a Diaiy, Sept, 2U, cad Deo. 
12th, 1688, wlieiice it appeara that above 400,000i. had gone iiito tlie Privy 
Purae siuoe the War. — Memoirs, iii. 47, lOo. 
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the support of the Crown in time of peace, was l,200,000f. ; 
of which the Civil List amounted to about 700,0007., being 
derived from the hereditary revenues of the Crown, esti- 
mated at 400,000t a year and upwards, — and from a part 
iiLfet"^ '^^ excise duties, producing about 800,000/.* 
cnmprieei The system thus introduced was continued in 
tionai (apon- succeeding reigns ; and the Civil List still com- 
prised not only the expenses of the sovereign, 
but a portion of the civil expenditure of the state. 

The Civil List of Queen Anne was settled by Parliament 
OiTiLLietof ''^ ^^^ eame form, and computed at the same 
due™ Anne. a„iom,t as that of William 111.= Her Majesty, 
while she feared the revenue granted to her would fall short 
of that enjoyed by the late king, promised that 100,000?. a 
year should be appliecl to the public service.' So far, how- 
ever, from fulfilling this promise, — during the twelve years 
of her reign, she incurred debts amounting to I,200,OOOZ., 
which were paid off by Parliament, by way of loans charged 
upon the Civil List itself. 

The Civil List of George I. was computed at 700,000?. a 
OfBeoiBstbe year ; and, during his reign, debts were incurred 
""'■ to the extent of 1,000,000?., which were dis- 

charged by Parliament, in the same manner.* 

The hereditary revenues were continued to George II., 
OfQjorgp Oi, with a proviso that if they should produce less 
^^■"i- than 800,000/. a year. Parliament would make up 
the deficiency. The king, however, was entitled to any sur- 
plus above that sum.° This was an approximation to a defi- 
nite Civil List, as the minimum at least was fixed. For the 
last five years of his reign these revenues had risen, on an 
average, to 829,155?. a year : but during the whole of his 

iParl. lEst. V. 193; Cora. Joum. x. M, i33 ; Smollett and Hallam 
Itate the Civil List at 6O0,U0nl. 

»Parl, Hlat.yi. 11. 

* I Geo. I.e. I; Burke's Worlts, ii. 309. 

» 1 Geo. n. 0. 1. 
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reign, they amounted to less than 800,000/.^ In 1746 a 
debt of 456,000/. on the Civil List was diseharged by Par- 
liament This debt was stated by the king to have been in- 
curred in consequence of the hereditary revenues having 
fallen short of 800,000?. a year; and parliament was, there- 
fore, bound by the terms of its original contract, to make up 
the deflcieniy 

On the accession of George HI., the king consented to 
make such a disposition of his interest in the he- civil i.iat of 
reditary revenues of the Ci-own in England, as '^"*^ "^' 
Parliament might think fit Hitherto the Crown had en- 
joyed certain le^enuea which were calculated by Parliament 
to produce a sufficient income ; but now the king agreed to 
accept a fixed imount a** his Civil List, " for the support of 
his household, and the honor and dignity of the Crown."'' 
This was the first time that the direct conii-ol of Parliament 
over the peisonal expenditure of the king had been acknowl- 
edged; and it 18 not a littie curious that so important a 
change in the relations of the sovereign to Parliament, 
should have been introduced at the very period when he 
was seeking to extend his prerogatives, and render himself 
independent of othei lofluences in the state. It soon ap- 
peared, howpver, fiom the debts incurred, that his Majesty 
was not inclined to peimit this concession to diminish the 
influence of the Crown. 

The money arising out of the hereditaiy revenues, secured 
by various Acts of Parliament to the king's predecessors, 
was now carried to the "aggregate fund," out of which the 
annual sum of 723,000/. was granted to his Majesty, during 
the continuance of the existing annuities to the Princess 
Dowager of Wales, the Duke of Cumberland, and the Prin- 
cess Amelie ; and as these charges ceased, the amount of 
the Civil List was to be increased until it reached 800,000?. 
a year. He thus accepted the minimum Civil List of hia 

1 Report on Ch-il List, :S15, p. i ; Burke's Works, ii. 310. 
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predecessor ; and relinquished all claim to the surplus, which 
for the first eight years of his reiga amounted, upon an aver- 
age, to 100,000^. a year.' 

But the king enjoyed other sources of income, indepen- 
otber sources dent of Parliamentary control. He derived a 
of lejenm. considerable amount from the Droits of the Crawn 
and Admiralty, the 4^ per cent duties, and other casual 
sources of revenue in England. He was in possession of 
the hereditary revenues of Scotland ; and of a separate Civil 
List for Ireland. He retained the rich Duchies of Cornwall 
and Lancaster. Mr. Burke estimated the total annual in- 
come of the Crown, from these various sources, at little leas 
than a million ; exclusive of the revenues of Hanover, and 
the Bishopric of Osnaburgh.' During this long reign, the 
Droits of the Crown and Admiralty, and the casual rerenues, 
which were wholly withdrawn from the cognizance of Par- 
liament, amounted to the large sum- of 12,705,461?. : out of 
which, however, he voluntarily contributed 2,600,000?. to the 
pubUc service ; while 5,372,834?^ were appropriated as the 
expenses of captors, and payments to persons concerned 
in taking prizes. The surplus actually enjoyed by the 
Crown, after making these deductions amounted, therefore, 
to 4,732,627?.« George IH. also succeeded to 172,605/: 
which the late king, — more frugal than any prince since 
Henry VII., — had saved out of his Civil List.* 

But great as were these revenues, the burdens on them 
OhaweB on were Still greater. Places and pensions were 
*'"' '^''^ "^' multiplied, unii] the royal income was inad- 
equate to provide for them. On the accession of George 
in., the greater part of the lale king's household was re- 
tained ; and, at the same time, numerous personal adherents 
of his Majesty were added to the establishment.^ But while 

1 1 Geo. III. 0. Ij Rep. on Civil Ust, 1815. 

a Present Discontents, Barke'e Works, ii. 281. 

B Report on the Civil List, 1815; Hans. Deb. 3d Sar,, 148, 

* Granville Papers, iii. 14i; Wraxaira Mein, ii. 6S. 

6 Walp. Mem. i. 25. 
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the expenditure of the Civil List was increased, the liing and 
his family were living, not only with economy, but even with 
wnkingly parsimony. In 1762 he purchased Buckingham 
House, and settled it on the queen ; " Sf. James's " according 
to Horace Walpole, " not being a prison strait enough." * 
Here he lived in privacy, attended only by menial servants, 
snd keepmg np none of the splendor of a Com t ^ "In all 
this," said Euike, "the people see nothing but the operations 
of parMmon) attended ■nith all the consequpnces of pro 
fusion. Nothing expended — nothing laved . . . They 
do not believe it to be hoaided, nor peiceive it to be 
spent." * 

While piactmng this ipparent economy the king was en- 
gaged in that "itiuggle to mcrpa-ie thp influence partiamonta^ 
and efllabh-h the ascendency of the Ciown which j^^^'^™^™ 
has been desaibed elsewhere.* The large expen- 'to Omi ust 
dUure of the Civil List could not feil, therefore, 
to be associated with the fidelity and subserviency of the 
court pirty in Parliament. The Crown was either plun- 
dered bj it« servants ; or Parliamentary support was pur- 
chased by pHces, pensions, and pecuniary coiTuption.* 

Ill Februaiy, 1769, before the king bad yet been nine 
yeais upon the throne, the arrears of the Civil List 
amounted to 51S,511i^, ; and his Miyesty was the citu List, 
obliged to apply to Parliament to dipcharge them. 
This demand was made at an untimely moment, when the 
people weie exasperated by the persecution of Wilkes, — 
when the policy of the court was odious, and the king him- 

1 Walp. Mem. i. 159. 

* The king continuefl this plain style of liviDg thronghoMt Ms reign. — 
Wramxlee jtfem., i. 8-10. Mr. Addington, wriiing lo his brother, Bflth 
Dec, 1804, said he had jnst partaken of the king's dinner, " whioli con- 
Biated of mutton thopa and puddbg." —Life of Sidniouih, ii. 342. Simi- 
lar examples are to ba found in Twias's Life of Lord Eldon, and in Madame 
D'Arblay's Memoirs. 

8 Present Discontents, Works, ii. 230. 

* See Chapter I. 

6 See Ctiapter VI. 
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self nnpopulap. But if tlie couDlry was (liscontented, Parlia- 
ment waa held in safe atibjeetion. Inquiry was demanded 
into lie causes of the debt, and explanatory accounts were 
sought ; but all investigation being resisted by ministers, the 
amount was granted without information. In the following 
year, motions for inquiry info the expenditure of the Civil 
List were renewed, with no better snccess.^ Lord Chatham 
avowed his conviction that the Civil List revenues were 
expended in corrupting members of Parliament;^ and the 
Civil List expenditare, — aad the withholding irom Parlia- 
ment such an explanation of its causes, as had been cus- 
tomary in former reigns, — formed a prominent topic in Mr. 
Burke's celebrated pamphlet on " The Causes of the Present 
Discontents." 

But the same causes of excessive expenditure, — what- 
Fnrtiicc drbt ^^^i" ^^^J ™*y have been, — continued without a 
In 17T7. check i and after the lapse of eight years, the king 
was again obliged to have recourse to Parliament, not only 
to discharge a debt of 618,340^., but to increase his annual 
Civil List to 900,000?. a year. On this occasion, accounts 
explanatory of the arrears were laid before ParliamenL 
Ministers no longer ventured to withhold them : but they 
were not deemed satisfactory by the Opposition. Again the 
causes of increased expenditure were freely animadverted 
upon in Parliament. The income of the king was compared 
with that of his predecessors, — the large amount of secret- 
service money, and the increased Pension List were noticed, 
— and insinuations made of covert influence and corrup- 
tion." But Parliament acceded to the demands of the 
king. When the speaker, Sir Fletcher Norton, addressed 

1 Pai-L Hist. xvj. 843, 926 ; Walp. Mem, iii. 343; Rockingham's Mem. 
ii. 90, 167. The DuUe of Riclimond, writing to Lord Rockingham as to a 
diviaion in Iha Lords, sajB ; " Tlie divlBlon of twenty-sis; on so courtly a 
point as paying his Majesty's dehta, and enabling him to bribe higber, is, 
I think, a very strong one." — BocJc Mem. ii. 92. 

aPni-l. Hist, STi. 349. 

S Jbid., sis.. 103, IBO, 187; ^Va!p. Mem. iv. 92. 
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tlie throne, on presenting the bill for the royal assent, he said, 
tbe Commons "have not only granted to your Majesty a 
large present supply, but also a very great additional reve- 
nue ; great beyond example ; great beyond your Majesty's 
highest expense." The speaker's uncourtly address became 
the subject of remark and censure in the House of Com- 
mons ; but hia friend Mr. Fos, having come to the rescue, 
he was thaaked for expi-esaing with "just and proper en- 
ei^, the zeal of this House for the support of the honor 
and dignity of the Crown, iu circumstances of gi'eal public 
charge," ^ His conduct, however, was not forgiven by the 
court ; and in the next Parliament, he was punished by the 
loss of the speaker's chair.^ 

Promptly as these demands of the Crown were met, they 
yet excited lasting dissatisfaction. The public jj^ij^j^, „„„ 
expenditure and the national debt had been pro- '^' '''''i '''"^ 
digiously increased by the American War, when 
the abuses of the Civil List were i^ain brought under the 
notice of Parliament, In 1779 the Duke of Richmond 
moved an address to the Crown pi'aying for the reduction 
of the CivU List, which was rejected by a majority of more 
than two to one.' But a few days afterwards Mr. Burite's 
Mr. Burke gave notice of his motion on Economic ^^/john- 
Keform, with which his name has since been hon- '■°™'.i7S0. 
orably associated. On the 11th of February, 1780, being 
fortified by numerous petitions, he propounded his elaborate 
scheme. This embraced a considerable reduction of olfices, 
& diminution of expenditure, and improved administi-ation 
and accounts in the vai-ious departments of the State ; and 
in his masterly review, the expenditure of the Civil List 
attracted a large share of hia scrutiny. Describing the royal 
household, he pointed out the social changes which had taken 
place, and the obsolete character of many of the offiws which 



1,1779; rari. Hiat. SK. 1966. 
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were still retained. " The toyal household," he said, "has 
lost all that was stately and veneratilo in the antique man- 
ners, without retrenching anything of the cumbrous charge, 
of a gothic establishment."^ Examples of profusion and 
abuse were given, — useless offices, and offices performed by 
deputy, — the king's turnspit being a member of Parlia- 
ment,' — jobbing, waste, and peculation in every department, 
without restraint. He proposed the reduction and consoli- 
dation of offices, the diminution of the Pension List to 
60,000?. a year, and the payment of all pensions at the Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. Burke obtained leave to bring in five bills to carry 
out these various objects: but his Establishment Bill* was 
the only one which was discussed in that session. It was 
read a second lime, and several of its provisions were dis- 
cussed in committee ; but it was ultimately defeated by the 
Government.* The discussions, however, led to a proposi- 
tion from Lord North, for a Commission of Pubhc Accounts. 

In the following year Mr. Burke resumed his efforts, and 
Hr. BarkB'8 again obtmned leave to bring in his Establishment 
mentBm, Bill. In advocating this measure he was boldly 
^™^' supported by young WilUam Pitt, who then first 

offered himself to the notice of Parliament. The Bi)l was 
lost on the second reading,^ 

But a sudden change soon took place in the prospects of 
Meaaureaof this question. Lord Rodtingham's administration 
S.mMtnia^ acceded to office, pledged to economic reform, and 
tcy.ijsa. resolved to carry it into effect. Lord Rocking- 
ham, in laying his plan before the king, explained " that not 
a single article of the expense to be retrenched touches any- 
thing whatsoever which is personal to your Majesty, or lo 



si. 1393. Wtasall's 
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your Majesty's royal family, or which m thi> Ipaat i^)ntributes 
to the splendor of your court ;" and that in f»i,t he onlj in 
tended to reduce the patronage and influence of the minis- 
ters.* On the 15th April, 1782, a nies age fiom the king 
was sent to both Houses, recommending economy m all 
branches of the public expenditure ind tating thit he had 
already considered the reform and legulation of hia civil es- 
tablishment Well might Mr. Burke congiatulate the Houaf 
of Commons and the counivy on so favoiable t change ir 
the policy of the Govei'nmeut, and on the attilu le of the 
king towards, his people. In both Houses fh a Lommumca 
fion was cordially received and acknowledged ° It w i' soon 
followed by another, which though not so =aIisfactory at 
least afforded convincing proof of the neLPSiitj ol that econ 
oray which had been aheady recommen led 

The king was now obliged to announce to Parliament 
another debt upon hia Civil List ; but instead of civuitst 
proposing that it should be diachai^d, as on pre- "***"' ^™^ 
vions occasions, out of the general revenues of the' state, he 
intimated that ita liquidation was to be secured by intended 
reductions of the Civil List esiablishment. Kotwithstand- 
ing the recent additions to the Civil List, tlie arrears now 
amounted to 295,877^.; and the proposed savings, instead 
of being available eitlier to the king or (o the country, would 
thus become immediately mortgaged for the payment of a 
debt, by annual instalments. 

The Civil List Act of Lord Rockingham, though falling 
short of Mr., Burke's original proposal, was never- cj,n List iot 
theless a considerable measure. Many useless "' ^'^* 
offices were abolished, restraints were imposed upon the 
issue of secret-service money, the Pension List wasdimin- 
ished, and securities were provided for a more effectual 
supervision of the royal expenditure. And now, for tlie 
first time, the Civil List expenditure was divided into 
1 Lord Rocldngliam'B Latter to the King. — Mock. Mm., ii. 477. 
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t debt continued to be the normal condition of the 

Civil List throughout the reiga of George HI. 
I Again and again applications were renewed tn 
'^'''''' Parliament ; and the debts discharged at different 

peuodb aftei 1782, exceeded 2,300,000^. From the begin 
ning to the end of this reign, the several arrears paid off 
bj Parliament ey;clusive of the debt of 300,000/, charger 
on the Civil List in 1782, amounted to 3,398,00O;.^ 

In defence of these continued excesses it was urged, thai 

they were more than defrayed by the surplus of 
LetediBwy the hereditary revenues, which the king had sui'- 

recdered ; and which, in 1815, exceeded by up- 
waid« of 6 000 000?. the entire expenditure of the Civi) 
List since the accession of the king, — including all the 
debts which had been paid off by Parliament, and the charges 
from which the Civil List had been relieved.' 

Meanwhile the Civil List continued to comprise charges 
oharKsre- wholly unconnected with the personal comfort 
th°'ci^t ^"^ li'Sn'ty ot the sovereign, — the salaries of 

judges, ambassadors, aad other officers of slate, — 
annuities to members of the royal family, and pen-ions 

1 22 Geo. III. c. 83) Pari. Hist. sxii. 1396; /iid. xsiii. 121. 



Report tm CivU last, ISID, p. 4 ; Speecli o 
1837. — Hfmsia-^e Debates, 3d Ser., xsxix. 
s Report on Civil List, 1815, p. i. 



Mr. Spring Ri.e, Nov. 23d 
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granted for public services, — all of which were more fairly 
chargeable to the state revenueB, than to the Civil Li&t of the 
Crown. From many of these charges the Civil List was, 
from time to time, relieved, — amounting, between the ac- 
cession of George III. and 1815, to 9,561,396/1 

On the expiration of (he first year of the Regency, in 
1812, the Civil List was increased by 70,000t a Efguiation m 
year, and a special grant of lOO.OOO/. was voted S^u^'S,-^'*' 
to the Prince Eegent.' In 1816 the Civil List ^"s- 
was settled at 1,088,727/., including the establishment of 
the king! and iis expenditure was, at the same time, sub- 
jected to further regulation. It was relieved from some of 
the anauities to the royal family : the payments on account 
of the several classes of expenditure were defined and cou- 
ti-olled ; and the expenses of the royal household were sub- 
jected to the supervision and audit of a treasury officer, the 
auditor of the Civil List.' 

King George IV,, on his accession, expected a larger 
Civil List than he had enjoyed as Prince Regent ! ™ i. y . 
but yielding to the persuasion and remonstraaice ^s*" ' 
of his ministers, he stated in his ..pee h from the 
throne, that so for fi-om desii-ing ny ar ang me t v! 1 
would lead to the imposition of ne •/ burdens upo h i o 
pie, he had no wish to alter the setllem nt a lop d by Pit 
liament in 1816.' 

The Civil List being now free from the expenses of the 
late king, was fixed by Parliament at 845,727/. 
But during the whole of this reign the king en- nues at tiia 
joyed, in addition to this incom.e, the hereditary 
revenues of Scotland, amounting on an average to 109,000/., 

I Eflport on Civil List, 1815, p. B. 

s S3 Geo. lU. c. 6, T ; Huns. Deb. 1st Ser. xxi. 151, &c. 

« 66 Geo. III. c. *e. 

4Twi98'sLireofEldon,ii. 363; HaaEiird's Debates, 2d Ser., i. 11. 

This concession, " if report bs true, was obtained by nolliiug but the 
moat daterminad refnsal of the Minisiers to do mom." — Mr. T. CremiUe 
to the MaripiU of Bacldngham, May 1th, 1S20. 
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and the Civil List for Ireland of 250,000^. He also re- 
ceived the Droits of the Crown and Admiralty, the 4^ per 
cent, duties, the West ludia duties, and other casual rev- 
enues, which were still vested ia the Crown, aud indepen- 
dent of Parliament.' 

King "William IV., on his accession, for the first time sur- 
i-endered the interest of the Crown in all these 
wliun''^iv^ sources of revenue, and accepted a Civil List of 
510,000?. The future expenditure of this amount 
was divided into five different classes, to each of which a 
specific annual sum was appropriated, including a Pension 
List of 75,000?. At the same time, the Civil List was still 
further relieved fi'om charges, which more properly belonged 
to the civii government of the State. These charges included 
judicial salaries, — which had been paid partly out of the 
Civil List, partly out of the Consolidated Fund, and partly 
out of the fees of the Courts, — tlie salaiies and pensions of 
the diplomatic service, — and numerous miscellaneous exi 

These arrangements were not concluded until the accounts 
of the Civil List expenditure had been referred to a select 
committee of the House of Commons, and freely investi- 
gated. The Wellington ministry resisted this investigation, 
and fell : when the settlement of the Civil List was left to 
the Whig ministry of Lord Grey.* The committee, in their 
inquiries, not thinking it consistent with the respect due to 
his Majesty to scrutinize the details of his domestic house- 
hold, nevertheless recommended several reductions in the 
salaries of the officers of state, amounting in the aggregate 
to 11,529?,^ The king, however, remonstrated with his 
ministers against the proposed reduction, saying: — ".If the 
people, according to the new (reform) bill, are really to gov- 

1 Report on Civil Government ChargGa,1831i 1 Geo. IV. c 1. 
S Report oa Civil Governmeut Charges, 1831} Report on Civil List 
Charges, 1838. 
« Huns. Deb., 3d Sor., i. 429, 626. 
* Report on the Civil List Accounta, JIai-ch 2l5t, 1331. 
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em tte House of Commons, and the Houae of Commons is 
to decide upon the amount of saJary I am to give to my 
servanla, then the prerogatives of the Crown will in reality 
pass to the people, and the monarchy cannot exisL" The 
ministers yielded fo this remonstrance, and induced the 
House of Commons to restore the Civil List to the amount 
originally proposed.* 

The Civil List of Queen Victoria was settled on the 
same principles as that of William IV., and q,,! £,;g[ ^f 
amounted to 385,000t : the only material varia- "" '^^''■ 
tion heing that in lieu of the Pension List of 75,000/^ her 
Majesty was empowered to grant pensions annually to the 
extent of 1,200?. The Crown was thus finally restricted to 
a definite ailnuity for the support of its dignity, and for the 
personal comfort of the sovereign.'^ 

It may be added, as at once a proof of the wisdom of 
these arrangements, and of the improved admin- bo 3^^,^ „^ 
istratioa of our later sovereigns, that neither in ^^f^urtj' 
the reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty, nor in 'i*™' "^p"- 
the reigns of George IV. and William IV., has any applica- 
tion been made to Parliament for the discharge of debts 
upon the Civil List." 

While the Civil List has been diminished in amount, its 
relief from charges with which it had formerly in,pojtan„, 
been encumbered has placed it beyond the reach of ^^^^"^'j^ 
misconstruction. The Crown repudiates the indi- fmmewranB- 
rect influences exercised in former reigns, and is 
free from imputations of corruption. And the continual in- 
crease of the civil charges of the Government, which was 
formerly a reproach to tie Crown, is now a raattei" for 
which the House of Commons is alone responsible. In this, 
as in other examples of constitutional progress, apparent 

'Roebuck's Bist-of the Wtiig Minisliy, ii. 15a ; ilansHrd'a Debates, 3d 
2 Hanaard'8 Debalss, xxsix. 137, el sej. 
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encroachments upon the Ci-ovm have but added to its true 
dignity, and conciliated, more tiaa ever, the confidence and 
affections of the people. 

Until the acCTssion of her Majeaty, every previous sover- 
Bevenneaof ^'g" of her royal house had also enjoyed the rev- 
Honoiet. euue of the Kingdom of Hanover, which was now 
detached from the Crown of England. Former sovereigna 
had also inherited considerable personal pi-operty from their 
predecessors : but her Majesty succeeded to none whatever, 
The Crown, however, still retains the revenues 
LaocMtet of the Duchies of Lancaster and CornwalL,. The 
" ""^ ' former are the property of the reigning sovereign ; 
the latter the independent inheritance of the Prince of Wales, 
as Dulie of Cornwall. The estates of both these duchies have 
been largely augmented by judicious management, and by 
vigilant attention to the interests of tie Crown. 

At tlie commencement of her Majesty's reign, the gross 
revenue of the Ducliy of Lancaster amounted to 
thfl™n^iirof 23,038^., and the chaises to 14,126/., leaving a 
Lan««!ec. ^^^ revenue of no more than 8,912i. In 1859 the 
gross revenue had increased to 45,349^, aad the net reve- 
nue to 31,349/., of which 35,0007. were paid to her Majesty's 
Privy Purse.' 

When Gteorge, Prince of Wales, came of age in 1783, the 
income of the Duchy of Cornwall was less than 
tue Durhy of 13,000?. a year. On the accession of her Majesty 
the gross income was 28,456i, and the payments 
were 12,670;., leaving a net income of 15,786/. In 1859, 
the gross income had increased to 63,704/.,.and the net reve- 
nue to 50,777/. ; of which no less than 40,735/. were paid 
over to the trustees and treasurer of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales.^ ^ And out of this ample revenue, accumu- 
lations exceeding half a million, are said to have been invested 
for the future benefit of his Royal Highness. 
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In addiiion to these public revenues, (he rights of the 
Crown to its own private property have been se- 
cured. The alienation of the land revenues of ertj ot ths 
the Crown having been restrained by the lat Anne, ' 

a doubt Bubsequenfly arose, whether the restrictions of that 
Act extended to tlie private property of the sovereign, ac- 
quired by purchase, gift, or devise, or by descent, from per- 
sons not being kings or queens of the realm. But such 
realriclions being without any color of justii*, an Act was 
passed, in 1800, declaring that property so acquired, could 
be disposed of like the property of subjects.' On the acces- 
sion of George IV., however, doubts were suggested whether 
this Act applied to property acquired, by the reigning sov- 
ereign, before he had succeeded to the throne, which were 
set at rest by statute in 1823,^ 

While the Civil List has been ample for the support of the 
personal dignity of the Crown, Parliament baa p^ . . 
also provided liberally for the maintenance of the tbereysifam- 
various members of the royal family. A separate 
annuity to the Queen Consort, with a large dowry in case of 
the death of the king, — annuities to the brothers, sisters, and 
other relatives of his Majesty, — establishments for each of 
his children on coming of age, and even allowances for their 
education and maintenance, — marriage portions for prin- 
cesses of the royal house, — such are the claims which have 
been made upon the liberality of Parliament, in addition to 
the Civil List. To these must be added, in the reign of 
George III., the debts of the Prince of Wales. 

The prinee came of age in 1783, — a time ill-suited for 
heavy demands upon the public purse. The peo- j,gj|iaof ths 
pie were still suffering under the accumulated bur- ^'•""> "^ 
dens of the American War ; and the abuses of 
the Civil List had recently undergone a rude exposure. But 
the prince's Whig friends in the Coalition Ministry, overloolt- 
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ing tliese considerations, propo'.ei i settlement of 100 000?. a 
jear. Tliey ivere glad to liiyo thi opfortunity of sti-ength- 
ening their political connection with the heii-appaient. But 
the king was more sensible thau they of the oh|ectioas to 
such a proposal at that time , and being tenacious of his own 
power, — loving his son but httle, anci hating his ministers 
veiy much, — he declined an arrangement which would have 
secured the independence of the prm e, and drawn him Etill 
more closely to the party moat obnoxious to himself. He 
agreed, therefore, to make the pnnce an allowance of oO 000/ 
a year out of Lis Civil List which had already pi'o ed un 
equal to his own expenditure, and hmiled his den an 1 upon 
Parliament to an outfit of 60,000/.* To a pr lent prnce 
euch an allowance would have been ample to tl e spend 
thrift and the gamester it was a pittance. Tl e t r ce was 
soon in difficulties ; and his " debts of honor " to the blacklegs 
of Newmarket, and the sbarpere of St. James's, left little for 
the payment of the royal tradesmen. On the revision of the 
Civil List in 1786, another effort was made by the prince's 
friends to obtain for him a more liberal settlement ; hut Mr, 
Pitt was cold, and the king inexorable. The prince broke 
up his establishment, yet failed to pay his debts. 

In 1787 his affairs had become desperate, when the heir- 
apparent was saved from ruin by the friendly intervention of 
a London alderman. Mr. Alderman Newnham having given 
notice, in the House of Commons, of an address to the king 
on the subject of the prince's debts, and being supported by 
the friends of his Royal Highness, the king thought it better 
to arrange a compromise. This resulted in the addition of 
10,000/ a year to the income of the prince out of the Civil 
List; and the voting of 161,000?. for the payment of his 
debts, and 20,000/ for the buildings at Carlfon House.' No 

126th June, 1783; Pari. Hist, xsiii. 1030; Lord J. Russell's Life and 
Times of Fox, ii. 8; Lord AuoMand'a Cor. i. 54. 

2 Pari. Hisf, xjtvi. 1010, 1048, 1064, 1207; Tomline's Life of Pitt, il 
280; Lord Auckland's Cor. i. 415, 417. 
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less than 63,700i were afterwards granted by Parliament, 
at different times, for the completion of this costly palace,* 
■which, after being the scene of tinsel splendor and bad taste 
for lilfle more than twenty-five years, was razed to lie ground 
to make room for metropolitan improvements. 

The king assured the House of Commons that the prince 
had promised to confine his future expenses within his in- 
come ; yet so little were these good intentions carried out, 
that in 1792 his Royal Highness confessed to Lord Malmes- 
bury that his debts then amounted to 370,000;." In 1795 
they had increased to the extraordinary sum of 650,000i ; 
when he was extiicated from these embarrassments, by his 
ili-fated marriage witi Caroline of Brunswick. To propose 
a grant for the payment of these debts, was out of the ques- 
tion ; hut an additional annuity of 65,000£ was settled upon 
him, of which nearly the whole was appropriated, for niany 
years, to the gradual discharge of his incumbrances.^ These 
were ultimately paid off; and the spendthrift prince, — though 
still fond of building and enlarging palaces at the public ex- 
pense, — learned, in his old age, to husband his own resour- 
ces, with the caution of a miser. 

Parliament has since cheerfully granted every suitable 
provision for members of the royal family : but its liberality 
has not been discredited by any further application for the 
payment of their debts. 

We have seen that the income arising from the land reve- 
nues of the Crown was surrendered lo the state, Miamanagj, 
by George III, in exchange for a Civil List ; but ^a"^^,^,^ 
for a long time the state was deprived, by mis- "" ''"'^'^ 
management, of the greater part of the benefit to 
which it was entitled. Leases were im providently, if not 
corruptly, granted, — often without any survey of the prop- 

I Viz., 35,0001 in 1789, 3,500?. in 1791, and 27,500?, in 1795. 
a Lord MalmeBbury'B Cor. ii. 41B, 418. 

« King'3 Mepaage, April 27tli, 1796 ; Pari. Hist. xxsi. lJti4, 149B ; JMd. 
Siaii. 80, 136; 36 Geo. III. c. 128. 
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erty, and even without a copy or c t rpart f tl e 1 a e 
beiag retained by the 8urveyor-Ge al o bel alf of tl e 
Crowa T reneivaJa were conceded at h pi u 1: he t n 
aiita ; while extravagant fees, payable t p bl c o& e n 
stead of being charged to the tenants, w e 1 lu ted f m the 
fiues, and became a grievous burden up th e u f he 
Crown. At least seven eighths of the value of the land were 
received in the shape of fines, and one eighth only in rent ; and 
theae lines, again, were computed at high rates of interest, by 
which the payments to the Crown were further diminished. 

Encroachments and waste were permitted upon the royal 
demesnes, with scarcely a check. Such mismanagement, 
however, was not due to any want of officers, appointed lo 
guard the public interests. On the contrary, their very 
number served to facilitate frauds and evasions. Instead of 
being a check upon one another, these officers acted inde- 
pendently ! and their ignorance, incapacity, and neglect went 
far to ruin the properly under their charge. As an iilustra^ 
lion of the system it may he stated, that the land-tax waa 
frequently allowed twice over to lessees ; from which error 
alone, a loss was sustained of upwards- of fifteen hundred 
pounds a year. Even without mismanagement, the wide 
dispersion of the estates of the Crown multiplied the charges 
of superintendence and administration. 

From these various causes the noble estates of the Crown, 
for the first twenty-five years of the reign of George III. 
produced an average net revenue little exceeding six thou- 
sand pounds a year.' Some of these abuses were espwed 
by Mr. Burke in 1780, who su^ested as a remedy, a gen- 
eral sale of the Crown lands.* In 1786 the king sent a 
message to Parliament, by the advice of Mr. Pitt, recom- 
mending an inquiry into the condition of the woods, forests, 
and land revenues of the Crown ; an " 

1 Raporta of Commiaaionera of Inquiry in 
Laud EavenuBB, under Act 26 Geo. III. c. 37. 
3 Pari. HiEt. zxi. 3G. 
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cordingly appointed by Act, fo make that inquiry, and to 
suggest improvements in the system of management.^ Tlie 
recommendations of tliis commission led to tlie passing of an 
A t 'n 1"94 by wh' ha 'np oved administration of the 
and w d anj means were taken for 

mak h m m p d This commission had re- 

p d bat, n h n n states which had hitliei-to 

y d d n gn (i an a might, under improved 

m n n u y od no le=s than 400,001^. a 

y E g d for a time the realization 

f g an ma bu n 1798 the Crown lands 

w da 20 50 ay ^ in 1812 they were valued 

at -83,160 in 820 h y a ally yielded 114,852^.; in 
1830, they produced S73,770i. ; and in the year ending 31st 
March, 1860, they returned an income of 416,530;.' 

But when the land revenues of the Crown were at length 
becoming nearly an equivalent for the Civil List, App,,„prta, 
a considerable proportion of the income was still g™J^'|,g'^f 
diverted from the Exchequer. The land reve- !■"■ auSrev- 
nues, and the woods and forests, were originally 
manned, each by a 8 urveyor- General ; but in 1810 the 
functions of these two offices were combined in a Commission 
of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues,' In 1832 the 
superintendence of public works was added to the duties of 
this commission^' when it soon became evident that what 
they received with one hand, they were too ready to pay over 
to the other. The revenue derived from the property of the 
Crown, was applied witli too much fadiity, to the execution 
of public works and improvements : the Exchequer was de- 
prived of the funds which were due to it, in exchange for 
the Civil List ; and Parliament was denied its proper con- 

1 Pari. Hist. xxvi. 188, 202. 

^ 84 Geo. m. 0. 76. 

B Report of Surveyor-General, Com. Joum. liii. I8T. 

* lEt Report of Comro. of Woods and Foreeta, 1812. 

6 Einauce AKonnte, 1860. 

6 50 Geu. III. c. 85. ' 2 & 3 ^111. IV. c. 1. 
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trol over an important branch of the public expenditure. 
To arrest this evil another administrative change was neces- 
sary; and in 1331 the departments of Woods and Forests 
and of Public "Works were again entirely separated,^ Hence, 
whatever may be the net proceeds of the property of the 
Crown, Ihey form part of the public revenue ; and whatever 
sums may be needed for public works, are voted by Parlia- 
ment out of the general income of the state. 

A very important part of the eipeuditure of the Civil List 
ciTii List has been caused, ia every reign but the present, 
VonBioDS. j^y jjj^ payment of pensions. The grant of pen- 
sions by the Ci-own has so often been the subject of political 
discussion, that a brief esplaoation of the law and usage by 
which tiiey were granted, and the funds from which they 
were payable, will cot be devoid of constitutional interest. 

Prior to the reign of Queen Anne, the Crown had es- 
K tricUons ^•'i^^'^ ^^^ right of charging its hereditary reve- 
rnoo granM nues with pensions and annuities ; and it had been 
oha^a npoa held that the king had power, in law, to bind his 
successora.'^ But on the accession of Queen Anne, 
in 1701, when alienations of crown lands were foi the iiist 
time restrained by Parliament,' it was also provided IJiit no 
portion of the hereditary revenues * could be ahemted for 
any term, longer than the life of the reigning kmg ' 

This act, however, being passed before the union with 

Scotland, did not extend to the hereditary reve- 

tbeberediti- nues of the Scottish crown. Nor was anj similar 

' Act passed in the Parliament of Irehnl, re-tnm- 

ing grants from the hereditary revenues of Ireland ; neither 

1 11 & 15 Vict. 0. 4L 

5 Bankers' Case, 1691; State Trials, xiy. 3-43. 

*The hereditary revenues specified in the Act were these: fhe hered 
itary duties on beer, ale, or other liquors, the post-office, ficst-fruits and 
teuthE, fines on wi'its, poet finss, wine licenses, sherifl'a' processes and com- 
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did tlie Act of Anne extend to tlie 4^ per cent, duties. Sub- 
sequently to this Act, pensions oa the hereditai-y revenues 
of the Crown in England eould only be granted during the 
life of the reigning sovereign ; but were practically re- 
granted at the commencement of every reign. But penaiona 
charged on the hereditary revenues of Scotland and Ireland, 
and on the 4^ per cent, duties, continued to be granted for 
Ihe lives of the grantees. 

On the accession of George III , the larger branches of 
the hereditary revenues of the C own in England p^^g,p„j ^ 
being Burreudei-ed es. ha ^e for a fixed Civil tta civii Lut 
List, the pensions i h cl 1 ad p e ously been paid 
out of the hereditaiy e en e wee henceforth paid out of 
the Civil List. The e vi o 1 mit to the amount of the 
pensions so long as Ihe C v 1 L at could meet the demand ; 
and no principle by which the grant of them was regulated, 
but the discretion of the Crown and its advisers. 

No bi-aneh of the public expenditure was regarded with 
so much jealousy, as that arising out of the unre- 
Btricted power of granting pensions by the Crown, the Pension 
Not only did it involve a serious public burden, 

— being one of the principal causes of the Civil List debts, 

— but it increased the influence of the Crown, and impaired 
the independence of Parliament. Mr. Burke, in bringing 
forward his scheme of economical reform in 1780, dwelt 
much on the excessive amount of the Pennon List, and the 
absence of proper regulations ; and particularly adverted to 
a custom which then prevailed, of granting pensions on a 
private list, during pleasure, by which dangerous corruption 
might he practised. Mr. Eurke proposed that the English 
Pension List should be gradually reduced to 60,000?., and 
that pensions should be restricted to the reward of merit, 
and " real public charity ; " extraordinary cases being in 
future provided for by an address of either kouae of Par- 
liament. 

By the Civil List Act of the Eockingbam administration 
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in 1782,' the power of granting pensions was considerably 
Eesiriotion limited. It was provided that until the Pension 
SiVrfpeo- -'-'i** should be reduced to 90,000?., no pension 
MonBin 1782. above SOOl. a year should be granted; that the 
whole amouut of pensions bestowed in any year should not 
exceed 600t, a list of which was directed to be laid before 
Parliament ; that the entii'e Pension List should aflerwards 
be resfiieted to 95,000?. ; and that no pension to any one 
person should exceed 1200?. This Act fully recognized the 
principles of Mr. Burke's plan ; it affirmed almost in his 
very words, that by tte usage of granting secret pensions 
during pleasure, " secret and dangerous corruption may 
hereafter be practised;" and it directed that in future all 
pensions should be paid at the Exchequer. It further ac- 
knowledged the principle that pensions ouglit to be granted 
for two causes only: — viz, as a royal bounty for persons 
in distress, or as a reward for desert. 

So lar, therefore, the English Pension List was regulated, 
Irisii Pendon and made subject to Parliamentary control. But 
^°'' the Crown still retained ample means, from other 

sources, of rewarding political or personal services. The 
hereditary revenues of the Crown, in Ireland, amounting to 
the net sum of 275,102/., were stiU at the sole disposal of 
the Ci'own, and were even alienable, so as to bind future 
sovereigns. It is natural that this convenient fund should 
have been largely charged with pensions. They had been 
granted in every form, — during the pleasure of the Crown, 
— for tie life of the sovereign, — for terras of years, — for 
the life of the grantee, — and for several lives in being, or 
in reversion. As there was no control whatever over such 
grants, the Pension List was continually increasing. Com- 
plaints had long been made of the reckless prodigality of 
Uie Crown in bestowing pensions ; and so far back as 1757, 
the Irish House of Commons had unanimously resolved 
" that the granting of so much of the public 
I 22 Gm, in, 0. 32. 
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Bions is an improvident disposition of tlie revenne, an injury 
to the Crown, and defcrimenfal to ihe people." Yet the 
Pension List, which in 1757 had amounted to iO,OOOZ., was 
trebled in the first thirty years of George III, ; and, in 
178S, had reached the prodigious sum of 124,000/. But 
the abuse had now worked itself out, and could be tolerated 
no longer. In tliat year, therefore, the Government itself 
proposed a change, which was readily adopted by the IrisL 
Pailiaraent,' The hereditary revenues were surrendered in 
Ireland, — as they had previously been surrendered in Eng- 
land,— in exchange for a fixed Civil List of 145,000;., ex- 
clusive of pensions ; and a Pension List of 124,000/., to 
be reduced to 80,000/. Meanwhile the Crown was re- 
strained from granting pensions in any one year exceeding 
1200/. : but still retained and exercised the power of grant- 
ing pensions for life, and in reversion. It was not until 
1813 that the Irish Pension List was reduced to 80,000/,, as 
contemplated by this Act. On the accession of George IV,, 
this list was further reduced to 50,000/. ; no grants exceod- 
ing 1200/, in one year, being permitted until liiat reduction 
had been effected,^ 

The hereditary revenues of the Crown, in Scotland, re- 
mained exempt from parliamentary control until a^[„i,p^. 
ISIO. At that time, the pensions charged upon *'™ '''*'■ 
them amounted to 39,000?. It was then aiTanged by Par- 
liament that no amount greater than 800/. should be granted 
in any one year, until the pensions had been reduced to 
25,000/. ; and that no pension exceeding 300/. a year should 
be given to any one person.* 

There was still oue fund left beyond the control of Par- 
liament, and of course amply charged with pen- 
sions. The i^ per cent, duties were not surren- tha4ipec 
dered until 1830, when Wilham IV. gave up his **° ' " 
own life interest in them : the pensions previously granted 
being still payable by the state, 

esOGeo-Iir. 0.111. 
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At tliis time, the three pension lists of England, Scotland, 
aad Ireland, were consolidnted ; and the entire 
of (he Pen- Civil Pension List for the United Kingdom was 
rt™Li«,, j.^^^^ f^^ 145,750?. to 75,000?.; the remain- 
der of the pensions being charged upon the Consolidated 
Fund. 

Finally, on tlie accession of her present Majesty, the right 
o£ the Crown to grant pensions was restricted to 
penBiousin 1200?, a year. Such pensions were now con- 
fined, according to the terms of a resolution of 
tlie House of Commons of the 18th Feb. 1834, to " euch 
persons as have just claims on the royal beneficence, or who, 
by their personal services to the Crown, by the performance 
of duties to the public, or by their useful discoveries in sci- 
ence and attainments in literature and the arts, have merited 
the gracious consideration of their sovereign, and the grat- 
itude of their country." ^ At the same tjme an inquiry was 
directed by the House of Commons to be made into the ex- 
isting Pension List, which resulted in the voluntary surren- 
der of some pensions, and the suspension or discontinuance 
of others.^ 

The pensions thus reduced in amount, and subjected to 
proper regulation, have since been beyond the reach of con- 
stituliona! jealousy. They no longer afford the means of 
corruption, — they add little to the influence of the Crown, 
— they impose a trifling burden on the people, ^ — ^and the 
names of those who receive the royal bounty, are generally 
such as to command respect and sympathy. 

Such being the pecuniary relations of the Crown and royal 
family to Parliament, let us take a brief review of 
ktng QVBT thB the relations of the royal family to the reigning 
sovereign. 

Among the prerogatives of the Crown is to be reckoned 
a more than parental authority over the royal family ; and, 
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IB 1772, the king sought the aid of Parliament in enlarging 
his powers. The Duke of Gloucester had been ^^ . 
married for several years to the Countess Dow- iheDuteoc 
ager of Waldegrave ; but had not publicly ac- 
knowledged her as his consort, nor bad she assumed his 
title.-' At court she was neither recognized as his wife, nor 
discountenanced as his mistress : but held an equivocal posi- 
tion between these two characters. 

But in the autumn of 1771, another of the king's brothers 
the Duke of Cumberland, announced lo the king „. , „ , 

' , ° Ot the Ouke 

his marriage with Mrs. Horlon, whom he at once of camUfr- 
called Duchess of Cumberland. By a singular 
coincidence, his bride was a daughter of Lord Irnham, and 
a Bist«r of the lamous Colonel Luttrell, whom the court 
party had put into Wilkes's seat for Middlesex. The mor- 
tification of the king, was only to be equalled by the mali- 
cious triumph of Wilkes. The family which had been made 
the instrument of his oppression, liad now brought shame 
upon the king.^ The Duke aud Duchess were not only for- 
bidden to appear at court themselves ; but their society was 
interdicted to all who desired to be admitted to the palace,* 
At first the king was not without hope that the validity of 
the man'iage might be questioned. It had been solemnized 
without the usual formalities piescribed by the law: but the 
royal family had been excepted from Lord Hai-dwicke's 
M^mge^Act, by the express command of George II., who 
■would not allow rcbtraints, mtended only for his subjects, lo 
be imposed upon his own finuly.* Such restraiilts might 
now have postponed, or even prevented this hateful mar- 
riage. The alliance of the Duke of Cumberiaad with a 

1 WalpoU's Mem. iii. «a, 408. 

2 Wfllpola says, " Could punishment be mora Bavere than to ba thus 
scourged by flieir own inelruinent? And how singular the fete of Wilkes, 
that now revengs always presented itself to him when he was sunk to tha 
loiTMt ehb! " — J/em. iv. 356. 

im. 362. 

i Walpole'a Mem. iv. 359. 
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suljeet wa followel bv the public avjwal of liia marriage 
by the Duke of Gloitceatei whose wife a position would bave 
been seriously compiomioed by any longer concealment. 

The king was low resolved to impoae such restnctioas 
npon tutuie mainagea in his own family, as had never been 
contemplated for his suljettf And in (ruth, if alliances 
V, ih peison not ot lo^al blood were lo be prevented, the 
kmg md his biotheia hnd given proof enough of the dan- 
gers to which pjince" are expos^i In his youth the king 
had been himself in love with Lady Sarah Lennos: : ^ the 
Duke of York had been attached to Lady Mary Coke ; 
and now his Myeoty was defloimg the marriages of hia 
hiolheis 

The preiogitive claimed bv thf Crown, in matters con- 
Kioge power ceiling the lo^al family was already consider- 
^"hu ^^Is I'' 1'^^ King George I., when in open 
*"° enmity with hi son the Pnnce of Wales, maiu- 

tiined tl it he hal powei bj vntue of his prerogative, to 
diiect the edm,ation ot his gnndchildi-en, and even to dis- 
pose of them in mamagp to the exclusion of tlie parental 
authouti of the prince A queation was submitted to the 
ludges and ten out of the tuelve led by liord Chief Jus- 
tic Paikei afterwatds Lord Maccle field, decided in favor 
of the kings cHim ^ Even the two d ssentient judges, who 
■wete of opinion ihat the education of the king's grandchil- 
dren belonged to their father, yet hold, " that the care and 
approbation of their marriages, when grown up, belong to 
the king of this realm." ' 

It was now proposed to enlarge this prerogative, and ex- 
tend the king's powers, by the authority of the law. On 

1 Mr. GrenvillB relates in hia Diaiy, that the king actnally propOEed to 
marry hec, and th^ hec engagement witb Lord Hewbottle was conse- 
quent!}' brokea off : but she broke liar leg while out riding, and duriag 
her alaence, the match was prevented, by representations tiiat she contin- 
ued her interconrse with Lord Newbcltlo. — Grenv, Papers, iv. 209. 

a St Tr. XV. IISB, Lord CamnbeU's Lives iv. p. 521. 

» St. Xr. XT. 122fi. 
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the 20th February, 1772, a message from the king waa 
delivered to both Houses of Parliament, stating ^^ ^^ ^^ 
that he waa deaii-ous " that the right of approving "'^ao'. 
all marriagea in the royal family (which ever has 
belonged l« the kings of this realm, as a matter of public 
concern) may be made effectual;" and recommending to 
their consideration tlie expediency of guarding "the de- 
scendants of his late Majesty George n," (other than the 
issue of priocesses mai-ried into foreiga families), from mar- 
rying without the approbation of the king. 

On the following day, the Eoyal Mai-riage Bill was pre- 
sented to the House of Lords. The preamble af- p„rDg^tirB 
firmed the prerogative, as claimed in the message, ^^^J°jSi' 
to its fullest extent, and the wisdom and expedi- m^iTUiges. 
eacY of the king's recommendation. The bill provided that 
no descendant of George II. (except the issue of princesses 
married into foreign families) should be capable of contract- 
ing matrimony, without the king's previous consent, signified 
under his sign-manual, and declared in council ; and that 
any marriage contracted without such consent, should be 
null and void. There was a pi-oviso, however, — which it 
Beems had not been contemplated, when the message was 
delivered, — enabling members of the royal family above 
twenty-five years of age, to marry without the king's con- 
sent, after having given twelve months' previous notice to 
the Privy Council, unless in the mean time, both Houses of 
Parliament should signify their disapprobation of the mar- 
riage. This concession, it m said, was caused by the resig- 
nation of Mr, Fox, who intended to oppose the measure, 
and by the disapprobation of some of the advisers of the 
Ci'own.' It was also provided that any person solemnizing, 
or assisting, or being present at the celebration of such pro- 
hibited marriages, should incur the penalties of pnemunire. 

This was unqriestionably the king's own measure, and waa 
reluctantly adopted by his ministers. His views of preroga- 

I Fox's Mem. i, 75 (H. Walpcle). 
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live were exalted ; and in his own family at least, he was 
resolved that bis auttority stould be supreme. The abso- 
lute control wliich he now sought for, over members of hia 
family of full age, was not a little startling. First, as to his 
cimm of prerogative. Had it ever yet been asserted to the 
same extent? It had been recognized by the "grand opin- 
ion" — as it was called, — of the judges in 1718, so far as 
regaided the king's grandchildren, but no farther ; and it is 
impossible to read the ailments of the judges in that case, 
without bemg impressed with the slender grounds, strained 
construction's of law and precedent, and far-fetched views of 
expediency, upon which their conclusion was founded. As 
a matter of '-fate policy, it may be necessary that the king 
should be empowered to negotiate alliances for the royal 
family, and foi that purpose should have more. than parental 
autlionty. But the present claim extended to brothers of 
whatever age, — to uncles, and to cousins. So comprehen- 
sive a claim could not be at once admitted. This question, 
Queaaon lo therefore, was put to the judges : " Is the king in- 
thejn,^8. trugtgd by law with the care and approbation of 
the marriages of the descendants of his late Majesty George 
II., other than his present Majesty's own children, during 
their minorities ? " As this question extended to all descend- 
ants of George II., whether within tins kingdom or not, 
nine judges unanimously anowerpd it m the negative ; and 
to another question, more restricted, they replied, " that the 
care and approbation of the maniages of the kmg's children 
and grandchildren, and of the piesumptive hen to the Crown 
(other than the issue of princesses man-ied into foreign fam- 
ilies) do belong to the kings of this realm ; but to what other 
branches of the royal family such care and approbation ex- 
tend, we do not find precisely determined." ' It was plain 
that the bill declared the prerogative to be much more ex- 
tensive, than that allowed by the judges. Yet in spite of 
their opinion, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Apsley, with an 
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effrontory worthy of Lord Thurlow, said tliat " he would 
defead every clause, every sentence, every word, every syl- 
lable, and every letter " in the bill ; and " would not consent 
to any amendment whatsoever ! " The prerogative, he as- 
serted, was founded ia its " importance to the state : " an ar- 
gument which might be extended to any other power claimed 
by the Crown, on the same ground. 

The ai-bitrary character of the bill was conspicuous. It 
might be reasonable io prescribe cortain rules for j^^., 
the marriage of the royal family: as that they prmoipies or 
should not marry a subject, — a Koman Catholic, 
— or the member of any royal house at war with this coun- 
try, without the consent of the king : but to prescribe no rule 
at al! save the absolute will of (he king himself, was a vio- 
lation of all sound principles of i^ielation. Again, to extend 
the minority of princes and princesses to twenty-flve, created 
a harsh exception to the general law, in regard to marriages.* 
The prohibition of a marriage might continue until the age 
of twenty-six ; and required nothing but the vote of a Par- 
liament subservient to the Crown, to render it perpetual ; 
and this not by virtue of any general principle of Uw, — 
human or divine, — but by the arbitrary will of a superior 
power. 

But the personal will of the king triumphed over aO op- 
position, whether of argument or numbers ; and he was im- 
placable against those who opposed it.* The bill was passed 

a prince might aa- 



Pui-i. Hist. iva. «J. 

a Fox's Mem. i. 76. Lord Chatham said of the Bill, " The doctrine of 
the Koyal Marriage Bill is certainl}' new-fangled and impudent, and the 
estent of the powers given wiinton and tyrannical." — Letter to Lord Skel- 
Wne, April 3d, 1772, Corr. iv. 203. 

Horace Walpole said, " Never was an Act passed against vrhiuh so much 
md for which ao little was said." — Foa'e Meat. i. 81. 
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rapidly through the House of Lords ; though not without 
oue protest, signed by fourteen peers, and another signed by 
seven, in which the most material objections to the measure 
wei'e concisely expressed. In the Commona tbe bill met with 
a more strenuous and protracted opposition : — the Lords' 
Journals were searched for the opinion of the judges, — and 
the moat serious ai-guments against the measure were ab!y 
and learnedly discussed. But it was still carried with a high 
hand. The doors of the House were closed against all 
strangers, — peers in vain sought admission below the bar, 
— and the Government even went so far as to refuse the 
printing of the bill, and supported their refusal by a large 
majority. No amendment was suffered to be made, except 
one of pedantic form, suggested by the speaker, that the 
king's consent to a marriage should be signified under the 
great seal ; and on the 24th March the bill was passed. At- 
tempts have since been made, without success, to repeal this 
law ; ^ and to evade its provisions j but it has been inflexibly 
maintained. 

In 1785 the Prince of "Wales contracted a clandestine 
Secret mar- marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, a Roman Catho- 
^^c^gf" lie. His mairiage being without the king's con- 
waiea. sent, and consequently invalid, the princely liber- 
tine ventured to satisfy the scruples of his paramour, and to 
indulge his own passions ; while he was released from the 
sacred obligations of the marriage lie, and saved from the 
forfeiture of hia succession to the Crown, which would have 
been the legal consequence of a valid marriage with a Ko- 
man Catholic. Even Iiis pretended man-iage, though void 
in law, would have raised embarrassing doubts and discus- 
sions concerning the penal provisions of the Bill of Rights ; 
and, if confessed, would undoubtedly have exposed bim to 
obloquy and discredit. The prince, therefore, denied tbe fact 
of his marriage s and made bis beat friend the uneonseioua 
instrument of this falsehood and deception.^ 

1 By Lord Holland, in 1820; Hansard's Debates, New Ser., i. 1099. 

2 Pari, ilist. xxvi. 1070. See aa excellent letter from Mr. Fox to the 
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The Dute of Sussex was twice married without the coq- 
sent of the Crown ; first, in 1793, to Lady Augusta 
Murray ; and, later in Ufe, to Lady Cecilia Under- the Duto of 
wood. His first mamage having been solemnized 
abroad, a question was raised whether it was rendered invalid 
by the Royal Marriage Act. It was again celebrated in Eng- 
land, where it was unquestionably illegal. 

The king immediately directed a suit of nullity of mar- 
riage to be commenced by his proctor, and it was adjudged 
by the Court of Arches, that the marriage was absolutely 
null and void.^ 

In 1831 the law officers of the Crown were consulted by 
the government as to the validity of this marriage ; and llieip 
opinions confirmed the judgment of the Court of Arches. 
On the death of the Duke of Susses in 1843, Sir Augustus 
D'Este, the eon of his Royal Highness by tliis marriage, 
claimed the dukedom aud other honors of his father. The 
mari-iage had been solemnized at Rome in 1793, aceoi-ding 
to the rites of tlie Church of England, by a clergyman of 
that establishment, and would have been a valid contract be- 
tween British subjects but foi the restrictions of the Royal 
Marriage Act ; and it was contended before the House of 
Lords, that the opeiation of that Act could not be extended 
beyond the British dommions But it was the unanimous 
opinion of the judges, — m which the House of Lords con- 
curred, — that the prohibition of the statuie was personal, 
and followed the persons to whom it applied, out of the 
realm, and beyood the British jurisdiction. It was accord- 
prince, Deo. lOth, 1735, dissuading hia Koyal HighueBS from the marriags. 
— Fae't Mem. ii. 278, 2S4, 387. — Tha priaca confessed bis mam'sge to 
Lord Giey; Ihid. 239. Lord J. Eussell's Life and Times of Fos, ii. 177, 
rt i^q. Lord Holland's Mem. of the Whig Party, ii. 126, et leq. Lang- 
dale'aMem. ofMrs. Fitzherbert. The general incidents of this discredita- 
ble marriage do not fail witliin the design of this work; bnt a most ani- 
mated and graphic narrative of them will be found in Mr. Maasey'a 
History, vol. iii. 31B-331- 

1 Hiiaeltine P. Lady A. Murray, Addam'a EeportB, ii. 400; Burn's Ecd. 
Uw, ii. 433; Ann. Eey. 1794, p. 23. 
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ingly decided ttat the claimaat had not made out his 

The prerogative of the king to direct the education of his 
EaucBtiono/ giandi,hildren which ha 1 been e tahlished in 1718, 
oha^ioKe '"^ again as'ertLd tn 1804 The king claimed 
1^* the guatdiansliip of the Pnnce s Charlotte; and 

the Pnnce of Wales her father, heing peiplesed with di- 
vided counala was long m douht whethei he should concede 
or contest the right ^ At length he appeaia to have agreed 
that the king should have the direction of the princess's 
educxtion The understanding not being \ery precise, a 
misippreheniion aiose as to its condifiona and it was said 
that the pnnce had withdiawn fiom his eng'i^ement* But 
Ml Pitt ultimately an'^ngel this diffpiencp Yy obtaining the 
removal of the pnneeas to Windsor witliout excluding the 
prmce from i share in the control of hei education.' 

1 Clark and F i nelly s Reports t IjS :64 

2 Lord Mai neobuiy aaya The two tacbons pull d tha piinca different 
ways; Ladies Moita, Hiitdimeoa, and Mre. Fitzbevbart, ware foe his ced- 
ing the child to the king; the Duke of Clai^nce and Devonshii'e House 
mosC violent against it, and the prince ever inclines ti> the faction he saw 
last. In tha Devonshire Houae Cabal, Lady Melbourne and Mrs. Fox act 
conspicuous parts so that the alterniitiva (oi: our future queen seems to be 
whether Mrs, Fox or Mrs, Filzberbert shall have the aaceudency." — 
Mahi. Diar., iv. 343. 

* Letters ofMr. T. Grenville to the MarqnOBB of Buckingham, Nov. S61h, 
Dec. 1st and llth, 1804; Court and Cab. of Geo. III., iii. 373, 385, 389, 391. 
1 Ibid. Sflfi, 338. 
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CHAPTER V. 

rUe HiiHse of Lovds: — Constant additions to t N mb ra — P fuae cia- 
ationa jn the Reign of George IIL and sin — R ) nt t Feers of 
Scotland and Ireland: — Kepreeentative Chara t I th Peerage: — 
Life Peecages. — The Bishops, — Political P ti n f th House, of 
Lords; — Its Enlargeuient a Source of P w — Th ten J creaHon 
of Peers to carry the Kefotm Bill. — The A co j, d (1 saa asso- 
ciated with it. 

Nothing in the history of our constitution is more re- 
markable than the permanenoe of every institution 
forming part of the Govei ment of th" countty of BriHaii in 
while undergoing cont null »nd often extnwrdi 
nary changes in its po ^ era pr \ ilege"! and influence The 
Crown, as we have see lemams with all its [leiog^tives 
undiminished, and with its sources of influence increased 
yet in the exercise of its great powers by lesponsible minis 
ter*i, it has been giadually controlled by Pailiament and public 
opinion, nntd the authoiity of the Ciown in guveinment and 
legislation, bears as little resemblance to the iwai ot the 
Tudor and Stnart kings, as to thit of Louis XIV 

So also the House of Loids continue^ to hold its high 
plate in the state, next to the Ci own, ind still Tiie Houao of 
enjoisthe greatei part ot its aiiuent piiviieges ^'°'" 
Yet no institution has undeigone gieatei changes In ifs 
numbers, its composition, ind ils influence, it is difficult to 
recognize its identity with the " Gteat Councd" of a foimer 
age But the changes which it has undergone hive served 
to bnng this gieat institution into harmony with othei parts 
of the constitution and with the =ocial condition of the pfo- 
ple, upon wliirh time has noiked equal muiitions. 
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The eontinual additioas wliich have been macle to the 
number of temporal peers, sitting in Parliament, 
dLttons to ita have been so remarkable as to change the very 
mini era. constitution and character of the House of Lords. 
No more than twenty-nine temporal peers received writs of 
summons to the first Parliament of Henry VII, ; and tliia 
number bad increased at the death of Queen Elizabeth to 
fifty-nine. The Stuarls were profuse in their creations,^ and 
raised the number of the peerage to about one hundred and 
fifty;'' which William III and Queen Anne further in- 
creased to one hundred and sixty eight In the lattei le ga 
no leis than twelve peprs wpre cieated at once, to turn a 
majority in favor of the court, which they did on ibe vety 
_ . day of their introduction ° In this aame reign 

tT peeraof were also added, on the Union with Scotland six- 
teen representative peers — a number seaicely 
adequate to represent an ancient peerage, bttle ie^s numei- 
ons than that of England* m a Hou'ie of Loids, in vihich 
sat twentj six biahopi to make laws for Piesbjtenin Scot- 
land But if some injustice was then done to the Seotti'ih 
peeiage, it has since been amply redressed, ao will be seen 
hereafter 

This rapid increase of the peerage had been regarded 

1 James I. created sisty-two; Charlea I,, fifty-nine; Charles II., eisty- 
fiiur; and James II,, eight; being a total numbsr of one hundred aHii 
ninety-three i but during these reigns ninety-nine peerages baoama es- 
tinet, and thus the total addition lo the peerage vea ni nety-fou r. From 
returns deliyBred to the Housa of Lords in 1719. Aa raanyoTthese peei'- 
agea were sold by James I. and Charles II., it is snrpriaing that the crea- 
tions were not even more numeroua. 

2 In 1661, one hundred and thirty-nine lords were summoned. In 1696, 
the total number of temporal peers, exclusive of minors, Roman Catholics, 
and nonjuron, was about one hundred and forty. — Macmdoy's Mist., iv. 
600. 

* 2d January, ITll. Lords' Joum. sis, 3fi3. Somerville's Queen Anne, 
W. Smollett'B Hisi. !i. 221. 

i There was one hundred and fifty-four Scottish peers at Uie time of the 
Union. The roll is printed in Lords' Jonm. sriii. 458. Lci'd Haversham 
said upwards of one hundred peers would be disfranchised. 
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with much jealousy by that privileged body, whose individual 
dignity and power were proportionately dimin- q.^^ pp^^gj 
isiied. Early in the reign of George I., several new ^'" "^ "■'^' 
creations further aroused the apprehensions of the peers ; and, 
in 1719, partly to gratify their lordships, — but more, per- 
haps, to further party objects,^ — a bill wag hrought into the 
House of Loi-ds by the Duke of Somerset, proposing an ex- 
traordinary limitation of the royal prerogative, — to whioh 
the king himself was induced to signify his consent. The 
Crown was to be i-estrained from the cieation of more than 
Bix beyond the existing number of one hundred and seventy- 
eight peerages, — the power bemg still reserved of creating 
a new peerage whenever a peerage should become extinct; 
and instead of sixteen repieaenta,ti\e peers of Scotland, it 
was proposed that twenty-five heteditaiy peers should have 
Beats in the House of Loidi. This bill soon reached a third 
reading ; but not until it had raised so much dissatisfaction 
in the House of Commons and the rounlry, that its promoters 
thought it prudent to abandon it.^ In the next session, how- 
ever, another bill was introduced, by the Duke of Buoking- 
hani, and sent down to the Commons ; where, after an effect- 
ual exposure of its unconstitutional character, — especially 
by Sir Richard Steele, and Sir Robert Walpole, — it was 
rejected by a majority of two hundred and sixty-nine voices, 
against one hundred and seventy-seven." It was, in truth, 
an audacious attempt to limit the prerogative of the 
Crown, and discourage the granting of just rewards to merit, 
for the sake of perpetuating a close aristoa'atic body, — 

' The Prince of Wales was suppoaed not to be friendly to tha Whig 
party Ihan in power, which was eaiil to bo the reason why Lord Sunder- 
land peiauaded the king to consent to the bill. 

a Pari. Hisi. vii. B89-59i. Coxe'a Life of Walpole, i. 116. 

a F^l. Hist. vii. 608-627. Coxe's Life of Walpole, i. 117-125; ii, 551. 
Sir fiobert Walpole alao opposed the measure ia a pamphlet entitled, " The 
Thonghts of a Member of tie Lower House in relation to a project fbrie- 
Btraining and limiUng the power of the Crown in the future craadon of 
Peers." Steele likewise opposed it in "The Plebeian," while Addison 
warmlj' bupported it in " Tiie Old Whig." 

TOI.. 1. 16 
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independent of the Crown and irresponsible to the peo- 

pie. 

The first two kings of the House of Hanover continuecl to 
Numierof make additions to the peerage, which on tlie accea- 
!r^Sr^°* sion of George 111. amounted to one hundred and 
ment, ITBO. seveiity-four. Of this aumber, thirteen minors, and 
twelve Roman Catholics were incapable of sitting and voting 
ill Parliament.' 

Great as had been the additions to the peerage since the 
Profuse crai reign of Queen Elizabeth, they were destined to be 
mgnrf'"^ fdr exceeded in this and succeeding reigns. The 
ecoi^e III cieation of peers, having become an expedient for 
incieasing thp influence of the Crown, and the strength of 
parties, was fieely i-esorted to by successive ministers. In 
the fiiat ten year- of this reiga forty-two peers were created, 
01 laised to a higher order in the peerage.^ 

Lord North was liberal in the creation of peers, with a 
OroatLona by vicw to Strengthen his own position, and carry out 
Lota North, .jijg p(,[jgy of the court. In 1776, before the con- 
tinued an-eavs of the Civil List were again bi-ought before 
Parliament, ten new peers were created, one baron was raised 
to the dignity of a viscount, and three were promoted to earl- 
doms.' During his administration, he created or promoted 
about thirty British peers.* In Ireland, he distributed hon- 
ors still more liberally. In 1777 he created eighteen barons, 
and raised seven barons and five viscounts to higher dignities 
in the peerage. 

Mr. Pitt dispensed honors with greater profusion than any 
Creations by former minister. During the first five year^ of 
Mr. PIK, jjjg administration, he had created nearly fifty 
peers.^ The influence he had himself derived from thus 

1 Court and City Regialer for 1760. 
^ Beatson's Political lades., i, 133. 
s Lord Nordi's AdRiinistratior, 267. 
^ Beatson'E Politioal Index, i. 1ST. 

* In the debafes upon the Rsgancj', Mr. Fos said forty-two, and Mr. 

Sheridan foity-eight. From Beatson's Politieai Index [I Un] the latter 

It appears to be strictly accurate. Pari. Hist, sxvii. 967, &c. 
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gratifjmg his 'iupportei f suggested to him the [reiaulion of 
reitnttiiig the legcnt in the exprcise of this jjiei-ogative. 
This restiictioii ho proposed to extend to the en Eastnctioa 
tire period of the regency, which, however, he S^J^^Re-"''" 
tiuated would be of Aort duntion Haiing ere Een',nili89. 
ated pppia to con ohd'itp his own powei, he wai unwilling to 
leave the same instrument in the hands of his opponents. 
Had his propo^ tifcen eflect, such a ie-.traint — extending 
o^er the whole legency — was open to many of the objec- 
tions which are admitted lo apply to the moie extensive lim- 
itation contemplated in 1719 It was stid by Mr Pitt that 
the eseicise of the prerogative was lequired toieward merit, 
to recruit the peerage from the great landowners and other 
opulent classes, and to render the Crown independent of fac- 
tious combinations amongst the existing peers.^ All these 
gi-ounds were as applicable to the regency as to any other 
time i while the fact of a powerful minister having recently 
made so large an addition to the House of Lords from hia 
own party, was the strongest argument against the proposed 
restriction. To tie up the hands of the regent, Easttiotion 
was to perpetuate the power of the minister. A r^Buoy of 
similar condition was afterwards imposed upon the ^ 
regent in 1810 ; hut, being limited to one year, was exposed 
to less objection. 

In 1792, when Mr. Pitt had been eight years in power, he 
had created between sixty and seventy peers,^ the _ „ 
greater part of whom owed their elevation to the creauoasbj 
parhamentary support which they had Ihemselvea 
given to the minister, or to their interest in returning mem 
1- His speech oa tlie 16tli Jan., 1T39, is so impeifectly reported, that li:l 
teaBoning can on!j be gathered from tiie eontesl of the debaie, ui which 

* Mr. Sheridan'8 speech on Parliamentary Reform, April 30th, 1792. Mr. 
Couitenay, speaking in 1792, said : " It had been a matter of complaint 
that twenty-eigbl peers had been made m (he reign of George I., which, it 
was acgned, would deslioy the balance of power in the other branches of 
the conetituljon." But Pitt "had created three times as many." Pari. 
Hist, xxlx. 1494. The number of creations and promotions appears lo 
bare been sisty-.four. Beatson's Political Index, i. IH. 
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bei's to tlie House of Commons, lie created and promoted 
no less tlian thirty-five peers, wittin the space of two jears, 
in 1796 and 1797.^ And, in 1801, he had created or pro- 
moted, during the seventeen years of his administration, 
upwards of one hundred and forty peers, sitting by hei'editary 
ligM.^ He also introduced as members of that body, in 1801, 
the Irish representative peers and bishops. 
The peerage of Ireland, on the union of that country, 
was dealt with, in some measure, upon different 
li™ peers of principles from that of Scotland. The principle 
of representation was followed ; twenty-eight rep- 
resentative peers being admitted to seats in the Parliament of 
the United Ejngdom. ■ But they were elected, not for the 
Parliament only, as in Scotland, but for life. Again, no 
Scottish peers could be created after the Union ; but the 
peerage of Scotland was perpetuated, as an ancient and ex- 
elusive aristocracy. It was otherwise with Ireland. It was 
admitted that the peerage of thai country was too numerous, 
and ought gradually to be diminished; and with tliis view, 
the royal prerogative was so far restricted, that one Irish 
peer only can be created, whenever three Irish peerages, — 
in existence at the lime of the Union, — have become extinct. 
But the object of this provision being ultimately to reduce the 
number of Irish peers, — not having hereditary seats in Par- 
liament, — to one hundred, it was also provided that when 
such reduclion had been effected, one new Irish peerage may 
be crealed as often as a peerage becomes extinct, or as often 
as an Irish peer becomes entitled by descent or creation, to 
a peerage of the United Kingdom. 

Anotlier peculiar arrangement, made on the Union of Ire- 
land, was the permission granted to Irish peers of 
iriaii peats lo sitting in the House of Commons for any place in 
House of Great Britain, — a privilege of which they have 
Oommoiis. extensively avaOed themselves." 
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At tlie same time, an addition of four lords spiritual was 
made to the House of Lorda, to represent the epis- 
copal body of Ireland, and to sit by rotation of sentatiya 

sessJOJia ; of whom an archbishop of the Church in ^^' 
Ireland is always to be one. At the Union there were 
twenty bishoprics and ai'chbishoprics of the Church in Ire- 
land ; but provision was made in 1833, by the Church Tem- 
poraUtiea Act, for the reduction of that number to ten.* 

Since the Union, further additions have continually beei 
made to the peerage of the United Kingdom ; and p ^ 

an analysis of the existing peerage presents some S'.^'J?"** 
singular results. In 1860, the House of Lords 
consisted of four hundred and sixty lords, spiritual and tem- 
poral. The number of hereditary peers of the summaty of 
United Kingdom, had risen to three hundred and «""*'"'■ 
eighty-iiTe, exclusive of the peers of tlie blood royal- Of 
these peerages, one hundred and tweniy-eight were created, 
in the long reign of Gieorge III. ; ^ forty-two in the.reiga of 
George IV. ; ' and one hundred and seventeen since the acces- 
sion of William TV.* Thus two and hundred eighty-seven 
peerages have been created, or raised to their present rank, 

places in Ireland, ea well as Great Britain. In " A Latter lo the Earl of 
LiaCowBl, M. P. for St. Alban's, by a ' Jomt of the Tai),' " 1841, the posi- 
tion of his lordship as a peer of Ireland and a member of the House of 
Cominons, was thus advertad to ; "A peer, and in your own light — and 
yet a peer without rights] PoBseasor of a name, of a dignity having no 
batter really tiian in a sound. . . . True, yon are at this moment a legis- 
lator, but by no right of birth, and only as a commoner; and, again, aa 
lepresanta^ye &r an English town, not for one in Ireland. Howavar great 
j'our stake in that country, yon conM not, tbough fifty places wei'e held 
open for you, accept one ; yout marrowless dignity gliding ghost-like in, 
to forbid the proffered seat." 

1 3 & 4 Will. IV. 0. 37, Schedule B. 

a Viz., two dukes, thirteen marqaesaes, thirty-eight earls, eight vis- 
counis, and sixty-aeTen barons. 

1 One duke, two marqueasea, Sevan aarls, three viscounts, twenty-nine 
barona. 

1 Two dukes, five marquesses, twenty earls, six visconnla, eighty-four 
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nj of George III. ; or very nearly three-fourths 
of the eutire number. But this increase is exhibited by the 
existing peerage alone, — notwithstanding the extinction or 
merger of numerous titles, in the intervah The actual num- 
ber of creations during tLe reign of George III. amounted to 
three hundred and eighty-eight ; or more than the entire 
present number of the [it-eiage' 

No more than ninety-eight of the existing peerages claim 
Aatfquityof an earlier cieation th'»n the reign of George III.; 
thepeeragB. j^j^j. jj^j^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ impeifect Criterion of the an- 
tiquity of the peerage "When the possessor of an ancient 
dignity is promoted to a highei giade in the peerage, his 
lesser dignity becomes merged in the greater, but more re- 
cent title. An earl of the fifteenth century, is traasformed 
into a marquess of the nineteenth. Many of the families 
from which existing peers are descended, are of great an- 
tiquity ; and were noble before their admission to the peer- 
age. Nor must the ancient nobility of flie Scottish peerage 
be forgotten in the persona of those high-bom men, who now 
figure on the roll, aa peers of the United Kingdom, of com- 
paratively recent creation. 

Great as this increase of peerages has been, it has borne 
no proportion to the demauda made upon the favor of the 
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Crown. We find in Loi-d Malmesburj •. Diaiyfor 1307 this 
entry : — " Lord Whitworth and Mi Heithiote ^^^^^_^ 
(Sir William's son) urged me to apply fur peei claims to 
ages. ■ I told item truly, there weie no leaf than 
fifty-tliree candidates for peerage, ind Co none of whicli the 
king would listen." * And every ministei since that time, 
has probably been obliged to resist the solicitations of not 
less than ten earnest claimants, foi eveiy peeiage which he 
has advised the Crown to bestow When Loid flrey was 
contemplating the creation of nearly one hundred peers in 
1832, there was no lack of candidates, although tlie occasion 
was neither flattering to their self-esteem, nor free from of- 
fensive imputations. And, more recently, another minister 
discovered, in a single year, that upwards of thirty of his 
supporfeL-s were ambitious of the peerage, as an acknowledg- 
ment of their friendship towards himself, and devotion to his 

With this large increase of numbers, the peerage has un- 
dergone further changes, no less remarkable, in Changes in 
its character and composition. It is no longer a f.^^'^^i^''" 
council of tlie magnates of the land, — the terri- P^^se. 
torial aristocracy, the descendants or representatives of the 
barons of the olden time ; but in each successive age, it has 
assumed a more popular and representative character. Men 
who have attained the first eminence in war and diplomacy, 
at the bar or in the senate, — men wisest in council, and 
most eloquent in debate, — have taken their place in its dis- 
tinguisbed roll ; and their historic names represent the glories 
of the age from which they sprang. Men who have amassed 
fortunes in commerce, or whose ancestors have enriched 
themselves by their own industry, have also been admitted 
to the privileged circle of the peerage. Men of the highest 
intellects, achievements, and wealth, the peerage has adopted 
and appropriated to itself: men of secondary pretensions, it 
has still left to the people, 

1 Loi-d Malm. Diary, iv. 397. 
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— or more than half, — sit in Parliament bj virtue of British 
peerages, created in their favor since the Union. 

Great was the jealousy with which the House of Lords at 
first regai-ded the admission of Scottish peers to Their light lo 
the peerage of Great Britain. In 1711, the Duke ""' ' 
of Hamilton was created Duke of Brandon, of the peerage 
of Great Britain: when the lords declared, by a majority of 
five, (hat no patent of honor granted to any peer of Great 
Britain who was a peer of Scotland at the time of the Union, 
entitled such peer to sit and vote in Parliament, or to ait 
upon the trial of peers.' The undoubted pi-ei-ogative of the 
queen was thus boldly set aside for a time, by an adverse 
detei-rai nation of the House of Loi-ds. 

At the time of this decision, the Duke of Queensberry 
was sitting by virtue of a British peerage, created ^^ ^ 
since the Union. The determination of tlie Lords Scotiiah Pmm 
prevented, for many years, the direct admission of 
any other Scottish peers to the peerage of Great Britain ; 
but this restriction was cleverly evaded by frequent crea- 
tions of their eldest sons, who, having obtained seats in the 
House of Lords, succeeded, on the death of their fathers, to 
their Scottish peerages.^ At length, in 1782, the question of 
the disability of Scottish peers to receive patents of peerage 
in Great Briton, was referred to the judges, who were 
unanimously of opinion that no such disability had ever 
been created by the Act of Union. The Lords, therefore, 
reversed the decision of 1711 ; and henceforth Scottish 
peers were freely admitted to the ranks of the British 
peerage.* 

In 1787, another important question arose, affecting flie 
riglits of the Scottish peerage. It had been the plain in- 
tention of the Act of Union, that the peers of Scotland, 

1 Lords' Joum. xix. 346; Feere Wmiams, i. 5B2; Burnet's Own Tirap 
586; Sometville'a Quaen Anne, 549. 

2 WaJpole's Mem. of Geo. III. ii. 412. 
oath June, 1782; Lords' Jo urn. sxxvi SIT. 
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who woi-e denied a seat in the Parliament of Great Britain, 
Bi-itish ^'^'"^^'1 ^^ entitled to represeniafion by membera 
pesiB, theic of their own body, subject to the same political 
wea of Soot- Conditions as themselves. The right of the Crown 
to adniit Scottish peers to the peei'age of Great 
Britain having at length been recognized, the king exercised 
the right in favor of the Earl of Abercom and the Duke of 
Queensberry, — both of whom were sitting, at that time, in 
the House of Lords, as representative peers of Scotland. 
That these noblemen, who now sat by hereditary right, 
should continue to be the representatives of the Scottish 
peerage, was a constitutional anomaly which could not easily 
be maintained. As well might it have been contended that 
a member of the Xiower House continued to represent the 
constituents by whom he had been elected, notwithstanding 
his elevation to a seat in the House of Peers. In 1736, 
indeed, the Duke of Athoi had inherited the Barony of 
Strange, and had continued to sit as a representative peer, 
■without any decision of the House of Lords, or any question 
being raised concerning his legal position. But now Lord 
Stormont brought the matter before the House of Lords, in 
a clear and unanswerable argument ; and though he was 
boldly opposed by Lord Thurlow, the House resolved that 
the Earl of Lauderdale and the Duke of Queensberry had 
ceased to sit as representatives of the peerage of Scotland.' 
The two peers thus disqualified from sitting as represent- 
atives, immediately proceeded to vote as Scottish peers for 
their successors, in contravention of a resolution of the 
House of Iiords in 1708. An attempt was made to defend 
their right to vote, and to cast doubts upon the foi-mer de- 
termination of the House ; but the Lords were resolute in 
mmntaining the independent rights of the Scottish peerage, 
aceoi-ding to the spirit of the Act of Union ; and directed a 
copy of the resolution of the 21st of Jan. 1708-9 to be 
transmitted to the Lord liegistrar of vScotland, with an " in- 
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junction to him that he do conform thereto ; " and since that 
time tliis decision has heen invariably respected.* 

Meanwhile, the admission of Scottish peere to hereditary 
seats in the House of Loi^s, is tending lo a sin- p^eaent posi- 
gular result. At no distant period, the Scottish s™nMip«er- 
peerage will probably become absorbed in that of '«'■ 
the United Kingdom. One half their number have already 
been absorbed : more may hereafter be admitted to the 
House of Lords; and, as no new creations can be made, we 
may foresee the ultimate extinction of all but sixteen Scot- 
tish peei-s, not embraced in the British peerage. These 
sixteen peers, instead of continuing a system of self-election, 
will then probably be created hereditary peers of Parlia- 
ment. The Act of Union will have worked itself out ; and 
a Parliamentary incorporation of the two countries will be 
consummated, — more complete than any which the most 
sanguine promoters of the Union could, in their visions of 
the future, have foreshadowed. 

A similar absorption of the Irish peerage into the peer 
age of the United Kingdom has also been observ- ^ ^ 
able, though, by the terms of the Act of Union, t:oD of the 
the full number of one hundred Irish peers will 
continue to he maintained. In 1860 there were one hun- 
dred and ninety-three Irish peers,' of whom seventy-one 
had seats in Parliament, as peers of the United Kingdom. 
Thus, the peers of Ireland sitting in Parliament, — includ- 
ing the representative peers, — amounted to ninety-nine. 

By this fusion of the peerages of the tliree kingdoms, the 
House of Lords has grown at once more naiional, Fnaion of the 
and more representative in its character. As thl'tS° 
different classes of society have become repre- i^ne*""'- 
sented there, so different nationalities have also acquired a 
wider representation, Nor ought it to be overlooked that 

1 Pari. Hist, xxvi, 1158 {May JSth, 1787); Lords' Joura. xxxrii. 709. 
s Tliare is also one peeress; aiid the Sing of Hanover is Eail of Armagh 
in Hie peanige of Irdaad, 
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Scofland noA Ireland are further represented in the House 

of Lords hj Ilie numerous commoners, of Scottish and Irish 

birth, who have been raised to the dignity of the peerage 

for distinguished services, or other eminent quahflcations. 

But all temporal peers, — whether English, Scotfish, or 

Irish, and whether sitting by hereditary right or 

ehamciBi- of by elecfion, — have been ennobled in blood, and 

epeernse. (1.^^^^^^;^ their dignities to their heirs. Heredilary 

descent has been the characteristic of the peerage, and — 

with the exception of the bishops — of the constitution of 

the House of Loi-ds. 

In 1866, however. Her Mtyesty was advised to introduce 
Baftctsinuio among the hereditary peers of the realm, a new 
^icttJ^ ti' class of peers, created for life only. Well-found- 
theLotda, g|j complaints had been made of the manner in 
which the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords had 
been exercised. The highest court of appeal was often 
without judges, their place being filled by peers unlearned 
in the law, who sat as members of the court, without affect- 
ing to participate in its judgments. This had been an evil 
of long standing; though it had not, until lately, aroused the 
vigilance of suitors and the public For some years after 
the Bevolutiou, there had not been a single law-lord in the 
House, — Lord Somers having heard appeals as Lord Keep- 
er. When that distinguished lawyer was at length admit- 
ted to a seat in the House of Peers, he was the only law- 
lord. During the greater part of the reigns of George II. 
and George III., appeals had been heard by Lord Hard 
wicke, Loi-d Mansfield, Lord Thurlow, and Lord Eldon, 
sitting in judicial solitude, — while two mute, unlearned 
lords were to be seen in the background; representing the 
collective wisdom of the court. In later times a more dec- 
orous performance of judicial duties had been exacted by 
public opinion ; and frequent changes of administration 
having laulliplied ex-chancellors, the ntimber of law-lords 
was greater than at former periods. But in an age in which 
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reforms in the administration of justice had become an im- 
portant department of legislation, and a subject of popular 
interesl, theoretical improvements, at least, were demanded 
IK the constitution of the first court of appeal. 

As an expedient for adding to the judicial strength of 
the House, without a pennanent increase of its ufe-pcMages, 
numbers, it was suggested that the most eminent judges 
miglit be admitted to the privilege of sitdng there, for life 
only. The practice of granting peerages for life was Dot a 
constitutional novelty, but had long fallen into desuetude. 
Between the reigns of Richard. II. and Heniy VI., several 
precedents were to be found of the creation of life-peerages. 
Some of these, however, had been made, — like many other 
peerages of that period, — in full Parliament: some had 
been granted to peers already entitled to sit in Parliament 
by hereditary right; some peers so created had never sat 
in thp House of Peers one had been a foreignei, who could 
not claim a seat by viihie of his title and ftr upwaida of 
four huniied years, there was no instance on recoid in 
which any man had been admitted to a seat in the House 
of Xvoids, as A peei foi lite But there weie j^j^pf^^ge, 
many liter instance'' in which hdies hid re *" '""°™ 
ceived life peerages Ch»rles II hid created the beautiful 
Louise de Queiouaille, Duche s of Portsmouth tor lite, 
Jamea II hil cieated Catherine Sedley a baioness by the 
same tenure Geoige I had raiseJ Madame de Schulem- 
bei^ to the rank of Ducheis of Kendal foi life and hil 
conferied a hfe peerage upon hei niece, ^ and Getrge II 
had made Madame Wilraoden Cointcs of larmouth for 
life Between ihe le gn of Jimes I ind thit of George II 
peerage's Iji life had been granted to no leafl than eighteen 
ladles B it a the fan sex aie unible to '^it in Pirliament, 
this class ot peeiigps could not be lelied uj.oa in ^lupport 
of the nght ot the Crown to mtioduce 1 fe peers into the 
House oi Lords. 

1 Oi* reputed daughter, the Coimtesa of Walsingh:iia. 
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There was, Kowever, another class of peerages, whence 
a strong argument was derived in favor of the 
remnjodera royal prerogative. Though peerages in their gen- 
eral character have been hereditary, — descending 
like estates to the elder son, — yet peerages have been con- 
tinually granted to persons, with remainder to collateral rel- 
atives, or lo the elder son of Ihe peer by a second wife, or to 
the son of a younger brother, or other relative not in the 
direct line of succession, as heir at law. Aii grants of this 
class — being governed, not by the general law of descent, 
but by the special limitations in the patent — were excep- 
tions from the principle of hereditary succession. The first 
grantee was, in effect, created a peer for life, though Ihe 
second grantee became entitled to the peerage, subject to 
the ordinary rights of succession. But the grant of a peer- 
age of this class was plainly distinguishable fi'om a peerage 
for life, as it provided — -though in an exceptional mannei 
— for the duration of the dignity beyond the life of the first 
grantee. It was indeed maintained that such peerages af- 
forded further evidence against the legality of life-peerages, 
as they had been constantly granted, willioat objection, while 
Bone of the latter had been created for centuries. 

But if these precedents and analogies were obsolete, or of 
doubtful application, the legality of life-peerages 
BDppdct of had been recognized by nearly all constitutional 
-peai^ea. g^y,i,uj,j(jQg_ Lord Coke had repeatedly affirmed 
the doctrine, that the Crown may create peerages " for life, 
in tail, or tn fee ; " the learned Selden had referred to the 
ancient custom without comment ; Chief Baran Comyns and 
Cruise had accepted the authority of Coke as unquestioned 
law ; the popular Blackstone had repeated and enforced it;' 
and, lastly, Lord Redesdale's committee " On the dignity of a 

'^ " For a man or womim maj be created noble for tbeir own lives, and 
the dignity not descend to their lieirs at all, or descend only to Eoms par- 
(icular heirs, ae where a peerage is limited to a man and the heirs male of 
bis body, by Elizabeth, his present lady, and not to siicli heits by any for- 
mer or future wife." Steph. Blackstone, ii. 589. 
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Peer," in 1822, had actnowledged it without reserve.' But- 
ler was the only eminent writer who had expressed any 
doubt upon the subject.'' The doctrine had also been gener- 
ally received among statesmen as well as lawyers. Lord 
Liverpool's administration, impressed with the necessity of 
improving the appellate jurisdiction of the Lords, had, at 
one time, unanimously resolved to create hfe-peers. In 
1851, (he government of Lord John Russell had offered a 
life-peerage to Br. Lushington, the distinguished judge of 
the Admiralty Court, who, by a late statute, had been de- 
nied the privilege of sitting in the House of Commons. In 
the Devon peerage case, Lord Brougham had stated from 
the wooliiack, as Chancellor, that the Crown had not only 
the power of creating a peerage for the life of the grantee 
himself, hut for the life of another person ; and upon a more 
recent occasion, Lord Campbell had laid it down in debate, 
that the " Crown might create, by its prerogative, a peerage 
for life, but not a peerage during a man's continuance in 
office : that would require an enactment of the three branches 
of the legislature." * 

Eelying upon these precedents and authorities, the minis- 
ters advised her Majesty, before the meeting of n,9 weuBiej. 
Parliament in 1856, to issue letters- patent to Sir ''"^p"™^- 
James Parke, lately an eminent baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, creating him Baron Wenslejdale for life. Tlie 
letters-patent were issued ; but the peers loudly protested 
against the intrusion of a life-peer to sit amongst the heredi- 
tary nobles of the realm. An untimely fit of the gout dis- 
abled Lord Wensleydale from presenting himself, with hia 
writ of summons, on the fii-st day of the session ; and on 
the 7th of February Lord Lyndhurst proposed, in a mas- 
terly speech, to refer his exceptional patent to the Commit- 
tee of Privileges. 
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Throughout the learned debate which followed, the ab- 
stract prerogative of the Crown to create a life- 
formiii peerage was scarcely questioned ; but it was de- 

nied that such a peerage conferred any right fo 
sit in Parliament. It was treated as a mere title of honor, 
giving rank and precedence to its possessor, but not a place 
in an hereditary legislative chamber. The precedents and 
authorities in support of life-peerages were exposed lo a 
searching criticism, which failed, however, to shake the posi- 
tion that the Crown had, in former times, introduced life- 
peers to sit in the House of Lords. But it was admitted on 
all sides, that no such case had occurred for upwards of four 
hundred years. Hence arose a most difficult question of 
constitutional law. Had the ancient prerogative of the 
Crown been lost by desuetude ; or could it be exercised, if 
tlie Queen thought fit to revive it ? The ministers, reiying 
upon the legal max m nullum tempm oceurnt regi " ar 
gued tiat there coull he no loss of pierogative by lapse 
of time But ther oppments fircibly contended that the 
Ciown could not alte the settled constitution of tlie realm 
In anc ent times — before the institutions of the country 
hid been e tablished by law and usage — the Ciown had 
withheld writs of summons from peers who weie unques 
tionably entitled bj mheiitance, to sit m Parliament the 
Crown had disfranchised ancient boroughs by pieiogative 
and hid enfianchised new boioughs bj rojil charter \\hat 
wiuld now be said of ouoh -m exeicise of the preiogitive F 
By constitutional u^age ha\ing the foice of Kw the House 
of Lords had been foi centuiies a chamber consisting of 
hereditary counciUois of the Crown while the Hou e of 
Commons had been elected by the eufitiges of legally qua! 
ihed electois The Crown could no more change the con 
etitution of the House of Lords by idm tt ng a lite [ eei to 
a se'»t in P'lrliament th'in it coild chance the repre en a 
tion of the jeiple by issuins; wnta to Birkenhead and 8ta 
lejhilge oi by loHeiing the trinthi c of electais 
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Passing beyond the legal rights of the Crown, the oppo- 
nents of life-peerages dila;ted upon the hazardous conse- 
quences of admitting this new class of peers. Was it prob- 
able that such peerages would be confined to law-lords? 
If once recognized, would they not be extended to aU per- 
sons whom the miDistera of the day might think it con- 
venient lo obtrude upon the House of Lords ? Might not 
the hereditary peers be suddenly overpowered by creatures 
of the executive government, — not ennobled on account of 
their public services, or other claims to the favor of the 
Crown, but appointed as nominees of ministers, and ready 
to do their bidding ? Nay ! might not the Crown be here- 
after advised to discontinue the grant of hereditary peerages 
altogether, and gradually change the constitution of the 
House of Lords from an hereditary assembly, to a de- 
pendent senate nominaled for life only? Nor were there 
wanting eloquent reflections upon the future degradation of 
distinguished men, whose services would be rewarded by 
life-peerages instead of by those cherished honors, wJiich 
other men — not more worthy than themselves — had en- 
joyed the privilege of transmitting to their children. Sit- 
ting as an inferior caste, among those whom they could not 
call their peers, they would have reason to deplore a need- 
less innovation, which had denied them honors to which they 
were justly entitled. 

Such were the arguments by which Lord Wensleydale's 
patent was assailed. They were ably combated Dstjaion of 
by ministers; and it was even contended that ""^ '^'^^^ 
without a reference from the Ci'own, tjie Lords had no right 
to adjudicate upon the right of a peer to sit and vote in their 
House ; but, on a division, the patent was referred to the 
Committee of Privileges by a majority of thirty-three.^ Af- 
ter an inquiry into the precedents, and more learned and 
ingenious debates, the committee reported, and the House 
agreed, " that neither the letters-patent, nor the !etfers-pat- 

J Content, 138; not content, 105, Hansard's Debates, 3d Ser., cxl. 263. 
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ent with the usual writ of summons issued in purswance 
thereof, can entitle the gi'antee to ait and vote in Parlia- 
ment," ' 

Some hereditary peers, who concurred in this conclusion, 
may have been animated hy the same spirit of jealousy 
which, in 1711, had led their ancestors to deny the right of 
the Crown to admit Scoltiah peers amongst them, and in 
1719 had favored a more extensive limitation of the royal 
prerogative ; hut with the exception of the Lord Chancel- 
lor, ~ by whose advice the patent had been made out, — all 
the law-lords of both parties supported the resolution, which 
has since been geDerally accepted as a sound exposition of 
constitutional law. "Whei-e instiiutions are founded upon 
ancient usage, it is a safe aad wholesome doctrine tliat they 
shall not he changed, unless by the supreme legislative au- 
thority of Parliament. Tlie Crown was forced to submit 
to the decision of the Lords ; and Lord Wensleydale soon af- 
terwards took his seat, under a new patent, as an hereditary 
peer of the realm. 

But the question of life-peerages was not immediately set 
Burtherpro- at rest. A committee of the Lords having been 
^^iioVta appointed to inquire into the appellate jurisdiction 
Uft-P88cages. of tjjjjt House, recommended that her Majesty 
should be empowered, by statute, to confer life-peerages 
upon two persons who bad served for five years as judges, 
and that they si ould sit with the Lord Chancellor ai ju loes 
of appeal and deputy spe-ikers A bill toundpd upon 
this lei, mmenddtion wa* jassed by fhf Hon e of Lord*) 
but aftei much discuwion it mi^cained in the Ho =e ot 
Com mo 1 

In leviewing the mpid growth of the temporal peei? sit 
Lodtaspirit *"^g ™ Parfiament it is impossille not to be 
"° '.tiud with the ilteied proportions Tihich they 

1 Hansard's Debates, 3d Ser., c!xl. 1152 ei leq.; Report of Committee of 
Privileges; Clark's House of Lords' Cases, v. 068. 
^Hansurd'B Debates, 8d Ser., cxiii. 780, 899, 1059; Ibiil., cxliii. 423, 
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he'ir to l! loid" siuitua! as compaied w th foiniPi ( mea 
Beforp fhp uppres ion of the monastene'i l)j Ileiiiy VIII 
in li)39 when the abbots and piioro sat with the J-ishops the 
lords ipintual actually exceeded the temporal loria in num 
ber First in rank and precedence — supeuor in attain- 
ments — lid exercising high trusts and extended influence, 
— thev wpre certainly not infetior, m politicil weight, to 
the greit nobles with n horn they weie associated Eveu 
when thp abbots and piiois had been removtd the bishops 
alone foimed about one Ihiid of the Hou^e ot Loids But 
while the tempoial 1 ids have been multiplied since thit 
penol about eight fold the English bishop fitting in Pailia 
ment have only been n creased from twentj one to twenty 
six — to whom hive been added the four Lish bishops The 
eci.l'"!iasti'"il element in our legialituie has thus become rel 
atiTel> mconsider'^Me and suboidinate Instead of being a 
third of the Hou&p of Loid as in foimer timps it now 
forms leaa than a fifteenth i lit of that aieembly noi is it 
likely to receive any acces ion of stiength When the 
piessmg dem'^nds of ihe Ohuieh obtained trom Pirl ament 
the constitution of the new ii hopiic of Manche ter ciie 
was taken th^t not even one spintuil lord should be added 
to the existing number The prmuple of adm tting a new 
bishop to sit in Parliament was, indeed conceded hut he 
was allowed that privilege at the expense of the more an 
eient sees Except in the ca e of the sees of Ganfrhurj, 
Yoik Lonlon Durhim and Winchester the bishop last ip 
pointed receives no viiit of summons from the Crown to sit 
in Paihament until another vicancy an«es' The piinciple 
of this temprtaiy exclusion of the junior bishop though at 
first exposed to obiectiona on the pirt of the Chut h h^s 
since been found to be not without its advantages It en 
ablea a bishop recently inducted to levcte him elf without 
intBmipiion to the laboia of his doeese while it relieves 

1 Biehoprio of Manchester Act, 10 & 11 Vict. e. 108. See hIeo Debntes, 
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him fi'om the expenses of a residence in London, at a time 
when they can be least conveniently borne. 

But, however small their numbers, and diiniDished their 
influence, the presence of the bishops in Parliar 
eidnde bish- meut has Often proYoked opposition and remon- 
Houa^of strance. This has probably arisen, more from 
feelings to which episcopacy has been exposed, 
than from any dispassionate objections to the participation 
of bishops in the legislation of the country. Pi'O'^cribed by 
Presbyterian Scotland, — ejected from Parliament by the 
English Puritans,* — repudiated in later times, by eveiy 
sect of dissenters, — not regarded with too much favor, even 
by all the members of their own Church, — and obnoxious, 
from their dignity and outward pomp, to vulgar jealousies, 
— the bishops have had to contend against many popular 
opinions and prejudices. Nor has their political conduct, 
generally, been such as to conciliate public favor. Ordi- 
narily supporting the government of the day, — even in its 
least popular measures, — leaning always to authority, — as 
churchmen, opposed to change, — and precluded by their po- 
sition, from courting popularity, — it is not surprising tliat 
cries have sometimes been raised ag^nst them, and efforts 
made to pull them down from their high places. 

In 1834, the Commons refused leave to bring in a bill "for 
relieving the bishops of their legislative and judicial duties 
in the House of Peers," by a majority of more than two to 
one.^ By a much greater majority, in 1836, they refused to 
affirm " that the attendance of the Bishops in Parliament, is 
prejudicial to the cause of religion." ^ And again in the fol- 
lowing year, they denied, with equal emphasis, the proposi- 
tion that the sitting of the bishops in Parliament " tends to 
alienate the affections of the people from the Established 
Church."* Since that time, there have been no adverse 

1 IB Car. I. 0. 37. ^ I3th March, IB34. Ayes, 53; Nnes, 125. 

8 26l;b April, 183S. Ayes, 53 ; Noca 180. 
* 16th February, 1S37. Ayes, 93; Koes, 197. 
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motjons ill Parliament, and few unfriendly criticisms elae- 
wliere, in relation to the Parliamentary functions of the 
bishops. 

Their place in our venerable constitution has hitherto been 
wpheld by every sfntesman, and by nearly all circumaean- 
poHtical parties. At the same time, the liberal J^t^Jhish-" 
policy of the legislature towards Eoman Catholics f^- 
and Dissenters, has served to protect the bishops from much 
religious animosity, formerly directed against the Church, of 
which they are the most prominent representatives. Again, 
the Church, by the zeal and earnestness with which, during 
the last thirty years, she has followed Out her spiritual mis- 
sion, has greatly extended her own moral influence among 
the people, and weakened the assaults of those who dissent 
from her docti-ines. And the increased strength of the 
Church has fortified the position of the bishops. That they 
are an exception to the principle of hereditary right — the 
fixed characteristic of the House of Lords — is, in the opin- 
ion of many, not without its theoretical advantages. 

The various changes in the constitution of the House of 
Lords, which have here been briefly sketched, have poudcni pod- 
considerably affected the political position and in- Hon5°/rf'* 
fluence of that branch of the legislature. Lorsa. 

It is not surprising that peers of ancient lineage should 
have regarded with jealousy, the continual enlargement of 
their own privileged order. The proud distinction which they 
enjoyed lost some of its lustre, when shared by a larger body. 
Their social preeminence, and the weight of their individual 
votes in Parliament, were alike impaired by the increasing 
number of those whom the favor of their sovereign had 
made equal to themselves. These eifects, however, have 
been rendered much less extensive than might have beea 
anticipated, by the expansion of society, and by the operation 
of party in all political aifairs. 

But however the individual privileges of peers may liave 
been affected by the multiplication of their numliers, it is 
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Thus the expaoMve growth of the House of Lords, — con 
curring with the increased authority of the House iteri .,, 

of Commons, and the enlarged influence of the move popuiat 
press, — appears to have been necessary for the 
safe development of our free institutions, in which the pop- 
ular element has been continually advancing. The same 
cause has also tended to render tlie peera more independent 
of the influence of the Crown. To that influence they are 
naturally exposed : but the larger their number, and the 
more various their interests, tiie less effectually can it be ex- 
ercised ; while the Grown is no longer able to secure lieir 
adherence by grants of land, ofBces, and pensions, 

These changes in the constitution of the House of Peers 
must further be considered in their relations to xhe pewage 
party. The general object which successive min- *)|^Jo "^ 
isteis have had in view in ci'eating peers, — apart i'"^'''- 
from the reward of special public servica^, — has beeu to fa- 
vor their own adherents, and strengthen their Parliamentary 
interest. It follows that the House of Lords has undergone 
considerable changes, from time (o time, in its political 
composition. This result has been the more remarkable 
whenever one party has enjoyed power for a great length 
of time. In such cases the number of creations has some- 
times been sufficient to alter the balance of parlies ; or, if 
this cause alone has not sufSced, it has been aided by poliiical 
convereions, — the not uncommon fruit of ministerial pros- 
perity. The votes of the bishops have also been usually re- 
corded with that party, to whom they owed their elevation. 
Hence it was that, on the accession of George BoUrochanw 
ni., — when the domination of the great ^fiig "^^g"^^ ™ 
families had lasted for nearly half a century, — aitferout po- 
the House of Lords was mainly Whig, Hence it 
was that, on the acceaaion of William IV,, when the Tory rule 
— commenced under Iiord Bute, strengthened by Lord North, 
and consolidated by Mr. Pitt — had enjoyed ascendency for 
even a longer period, the House of Lords was mainly Tory. 
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Under sueh conditions as these, when a, ministry, having 
established a siu'e majorily in the House of Lords, 
thiscituaaof is overthrown by an Opposition commanding a 
tweentiie majority of the House of Commons, the two Houses 
fpusKs. ^^^ obTioualy in dtuiger of being brought iuto col- 
lision. A. dissolution may suddenly change the political char- 
acter of the House of Commons, and transfer power from oiie 
party to another ; but a cliange in the political characfer of 
the House of Lords, may be the work of lialf a century. In 
tlie case of Whig administratioas since the Eeform Act, the 
ceo f a na y in the Upper House, has been a mat- 
W of pe ffl Ity. The natural sympathies of the 

p e e live ; and are strengthened by age, 

p op y and on e fions. A stanch Whig, raised to the 
Upp Hue en found a doubting, critical, fastidious 

pa s n, — ome me an absentee, and not unfrequently an 
opponent of his own party. No longer responsible to con- 
stituents for his Totes and removed from the liberal associa- 
tions of a populat assembly, he gradually throws off his 
political allegiance , and if habit, or an affectation of consis- 
tency, still retiin him upon tlie same side of the House, or 
upon the neutial "cross-benches," his son will probably be 
found an acknowledged member of the Opposition. Party 
ties without patronage, Iiave been slack, and easily bi-o- 

While tlie influence of the Crown was sufficiently great to 
Th influsnce '^•^c*''' ^^ policy of tli6 country ; and while a large 
rf the OrowQ pioporhon of the members of the Lower House 
t« rBcoQoiie were the nominees of peers, collisions between the 
two Houses, if not wholly averted, were at least 
easily accommodated. There had been frequent contests 
between them, upon matters of privilege. It was not with- 
out protracted struggles, that the Commons had established 
their exclusive right to grant supplies and impose taxes. The 
two Houses had contended violently in 167;) concerning the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Lords ; they had contended, with 
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not less violence, in 1704, upon the jurisdiction of the Cora- 
mona, in matters of election ; they had quarrelled rudely, i» 
1770, while insiflting upon the exclusion of strangers. But, 
upon general measures of puhlio policy, their differences had 
been rare and unimportant. George III., by inducing tlie 
Lords to reject Mr. Fox's India Bill, in order to overthrow 
the Coalition ministry, brought them iuto open collision 
with the Commons! hut harmony was soon restored between 
them, as the Crown succeeded, by means of a dissolution, in 
obtaining a large majoi-ity in the Lower House. In late.T 
times, the Lords opposed themselves to concessions to the 
Eoman Catholics, and to amendments of the Criminal Law, 
which had been approved by the Commons. For several 
yeai's, neither the Commons nor the people were sufficiently 
earnest, to enforce the adoption of those measures ; but when 
public opinion could no longer be reniated, the Lords avoided 
a collision with the Coraraoni, by acquiescing in measures of 
which they still disappi-oved. Since popular opiaion has 
been more independently expressed by the Commons, the 
hazard of such collisions has been greatly increased. The 
Commons, deriving their authority directly from the people, 
have increased in power ; and the influences wbicd formerly 
fended to bring them into harmony with the Lurda, have 
been impaired. 

The memorable events of 1831 and 1882, arising out of 
the measures for extending the representation ofiheReibna 
the people, exposed the authority of the House of ^ °^^ 
Ijords to a rude shock; and even threatened its 'ii«i*"is- 
constitution with danger. Never since the days of Cromwell, 
had that noble assembly knowu such perils. The Whig min- 
istry having, by a dissolution, secured a large majority of the 
Commons in favor of their second Reform Bill ; its rejection 
by the Lords was atiU certain, if the Opposition should put 
forth their strength. For seventy years, the House of Lords 
had been recruited from the ranks of the Torv party ; and 
was not less hostile to the Whig ministiy, than to Parliament- 
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ary-reform. The people Iiad so recently pronounced their 
judgment in favor of the Bill, at the lafe election, Ihat it 
now became a question, — who should prevail, the Lords or 
the Commons ? The answer could scarcely be doubtful. 
The excited people, aroused by a great cause, and encouraged 
by bold and earnest leaders, were not likely to yield. The 
Loi-ds stood alone. The king's ministers, the House of Com- 
mons, and the people were demanding that the Bill should 
pass. Would the Lords venture (o reject it ? If they should 
bend to ihe rising storm, their will indeed would be subdued, 
— their independent judgment set aside : but public danger 
would be averted. Should they brave the storm, and stand 
up against its fury, they could still be overcome by the royal 
prerogative. 

Already, before the second reading, no less than sixteen 
new peers had been created, in order to correct, in some 
measure, the notorious disproportion between the two pardea 
in that house ; but a majority was still known to be adverse 
to the Bill, A further creation of peers, ia oi-der to insure 
the success of tlie measure, was then in contemplation i but 
the large number that would be required for that purpose, 
the extreme bai'shness of sach a course, and the hope — not 
ill-founded — that many of the peers would yield to the peril 
of the times, discouraged ministers from yet advising this last 
reaouix^ of power. The result was singular. The peers 
hesitated, wavered, and paused. Many of them, actuated by 
fear, by prudence, by policy, ov by public spirit, refi'ained 
from voting. But the bishops, — either less alarmed, or less 
sensible of Ihe imminent danger of the occasion, — mustered 
in unusuai force. Twenty-two were present, of whom twen- 
ty-one voted against the Bill. Had tliey supported ministers, 
the Bill would have been saved: hut now they had exactly 
turned the scale, — as Lord Grey had warned them that 
they might, — and the Bill was lost by a majority of forty- 

The House of Commons immediately supported the min- 
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isters hy a vote of confidence : the people were more ex- 
cited tlian ever ; and the reformers more deter- 
mined to prevail over the resistance of flie House ported bj uw 
of Lords. 

Parliament was prorogued merely for the purpose of in 
trodueing aaother Reform Bill. This Bill was RafbnnBuioi 
welcomed by the Commons, with larger majorities ^^^"^' 
tlian the last ; and now the issue between the two Houses 
had become still more seiioufi. To " swamp the House of 
Lords " had, at length, become a popular cry ; but at tliia 
time, not a single peer was created. Lord Grey, however, 
on the second reading, while he declared himself averse to 
such a proceeding, justitied its use in case of necessity. The 
gravity of the crisis had shaken the coui-age of the majority, 
A considerable number of " waverers," as they were termed, 
now showed themselves j and the fate of the Bill was in 
their hands. Some who had been previously absent, includ- 
ing five bishops, voted for the Bill; others, who had voted 
against the former Bill, abstained from voting ; and seven- 
teen who Lad voted against the last Bill, actually voted for 
this ! From these various causes, the second readmg was 
carried by a majority of nine. 

Meanwhile It was well known, both to the ministers and 
the people, that the further progress of the meaa- Tteoriaia. 
ure was exposed to imminent danger ; and while the former 
were contemplating, with reluctance and dread, the immedi 
ate necessity of a further creation of peeis, the popular cry 
was raised more loudly than evei, tlut the Hou=e of Lords 
must be " swamped." Such a cry was lightly encouraged bj 
recliless and irresponsible politicians , hut the constitutional 
statesmen who had lo conduct the countiy thtough this 
crisis, weighed seriously a step which nothing but the petil 
of the times could justify. Lord Biougham — peih'ips the 
boldest of all tlie statesmen concerned in these events — hag 
thus recorded his own sentiments regarding them : — "Wiien 
I went to Windsor with Lord Grey, I had a list of eighty 
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ei'eatjons framed upon the prindples of making tbe least 
possible permanent addition to our House and to the aris- 
tocracy, by calling up peers' eldest sons, — by choosing men 
without any families, — by taking Scotch and Irish peers. 1 
had a strong feehng of the necessity of the case, in the very 
peculiar cireumstances we were placed in ; but such was my 
deep sense of the dreadful consequences of the act, that I 
much question whether I should not have preferred running 
the risk of confiision that attended the loss of the Bill as it 
then stood, — rather than expose the constitution to so im- 
minent a hazard of subversion." ' 

No sooner was the discussion of the Bill commenced in 
committee, than the ministers suddenly found 

The ministers , , . , . « , . n o tx 

Bdyiae a crea- tacmselves in a mmority, of thirty-five," Now, 
peers, ^j^gj^^ ^gg jj^g time. If ever, for exercising the 
royal prerogative ; and accordingly the ministers unani- 
mously resolved to advise the king to create a sufficient num- 
ber of peers, to turn the scale in favor of the Bill ; and in 
the event of his refusal, to tender their resignation. He re- 
fused ; and the resignation of the ministers was immediately 
tendei-ed and accepted. In vain the Duke of Wellington 
attempted to form an administration on the basis of a more 
moderate measure of reform : the House of Commons and 
the people were firm in their support of the ministers ; and 
nothing was left for the peers, but submission or coercion. 
The king unwillingly gave his consent, in writing, to the 
necessary creation of peers ; ' but, in the mean time, — averse 
to an offensive act of authority, — he successfully exerted his 
personal influence with the peers, to induce them fo desist 

1 Lord Brougham's Political Philosoplij-. "'■ 318. The Britieh Consti- 
tuiion, 18B1, p. 270. 

a 151 and 116. 

8 " The king gnuits penniaaion fo Earl Grey, and to his chancellor, Lord 
Bronghani, to create each a number of noni-a nii will hn EiiffiriBnt to insura 
the passing of the Eefovni Bill, - 
UAM R. Windsor, May 17th. 1: 
kirt/, 11. 331-333. 
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from further opposition,^ The greater part of the Opposi- 
tion peers abaented tiiemselves ; and the memorable Reform 
Bill was &oon passed through all iis further stages. The 
prerogative waa not exercised ; but iis efficacy was not less 
signal in overcommg a dangei-ous resistance to the popular 
will, than if it had been fully exerted ; while the House of 
Lords — humbled, indeed, and its influence shaken for a time 
— was spared (he blow which had been Ihreatened to its 
dignity and independence. 

At no period of our history, has any question arisen of 
greater constitutional importance than this pro- j^,pm|(ti» 
posed creation of peers. The peers and the Tory Duke orwci- 
p t ■ d-t -th t t' "K 1 ro "-""■ 

d th D W U ca d 



on this House, and on a subject on which this House is not 
disposed to give such a decision." ^ 

He was finely answered by Lord G-rey ; " I ask what 
would be the consequences if we were to suppose opinion of 
that such a prerogative did not exist, or could not ^""Srer. 
be constitutionally exercised ? The Commons have a con« 
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trol over the power of the Crown, by the privilege, in. ex- 
treme cases, of refusing the supplies ; and the Crown has, 
by means of its power to dissolve the House of Commons, a 
eoQtrol upon &oj violent and rash proceedings on the part of 
the Commons } but if a majority of this House is to have the 
power, whenever they please, of opposing the declared and 
decided wishes both of the Crown and the people, without 
any means of modifying tliat power, — then this country is 
placed entirely under the influence of an uncontrollable oli- 
garchy. T say, that if a majority of this House should have 
the power of aciing advei-sely to the Crown and the Com- 
mons, and was determined to exercise that power without 
being liable to check or control, the constitufioa is completely 
altered, and the government of this country is not a limited 
monarchy : it is no longer, my lords, the Crown, the Lords 
and the Commons, but a House of Lords, — a separate oli- 
garchy, — governing absolutely the others."'- 

It must not be forgotten that, although Parliament is said 
Acreitiooof to be dissolved, a dissolution extends, in fact, no 
Funrio^adi^ further tliaa to the Commons. The peers are not 
aoiudod. affected by it, — no change ean take place in the 
constitution of their body, except as to a small number of 
Scotch representative peers. So far, therefore, as the House 
of Lords is concerned, a creation of peers by the Crown, on 
extraoi-dinary occasions, is the only equivalent which the 
constitution has provided, for the change and renovation of 
the House of Commons by a dissolution. In no other way 
can the opinions of the House of Loi-ds be brought into har- 
mony with those of the people. In ordinary times the House 
of Lords has been converted gi'adually to the political opin- 
ions of the dominant party in the stat«, by successive crea- 
tions ; but when a crisis arises, in which the party, of whose 
sentiments it is the exponent, is opposed lo the majority of 
the House of Commons and the country, it must either yield 
to the pressure of public opinion, or expose itself to the 

1 Mar 17th, 1332, HanBai'd's Debates, Sil Ser., Jtii. lOOG. 
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hazard of a more sudden conyersion. Stateenien of all par- 
ties woald condemn such a measure, except in cases of grave 
and perilous necessity ; but, should the emergency be such 
as to demand it, it cannot be pronounced unconstitutional. 

It was apprehended that, by this moral coercion, the legit- 
imate influence of the peers would be impaired, position of 
and their independence placed at the mercy of 'Jifc^ta^Ee- 
ny popular minister, supported by a majority of *"™ *"'' 
he House of Commons. To recoi-d the fiats of the Iiower 
House, — sometimes, perhaps, with unavailing protests, — 
sometimes with feeble amendments, — would now be their 
humble office. They were cast down from their high place in 
the legislature, — tieir ancient glories were departed. Hap- 
pily, these forebodings have not since been justified. The 
peers had been placed, by their natural position, in opposi- 
tion to a great popular cause ; and had yielded, at last, to a 
force which they could no longer resist. Had they yielded 
eai'lier, and with a better grace, they might have shared in 
the popular triumph. Again and agmn the Commons had 
opposed themselves to the influence of the Crown, or to pop- 
ular opinion, and had been overcome ; yet their permanent 
influence was not impaired- And so was it now with the 
Lorda. The Commons may be oveibome by a dusolution,— 
the Lords by a threatened election ot peeis, — the Crown 
by withholding the supplies , and all alike must bow to the 
popular will, when constitutionally expressed 



The snbsequent 
minished influence 
measure has unquesti 



history of the Lordw altest's their undi- 
i the Reform Act. That Th.iridde. 

itionably mi,reased the author p^'"*'"'*- 
ity of the House of Commons But the Lords have not 
shown themselves less independent in then judgment, or less 
free in their legislative action. It had previouslj been their 
practice, not so much to ongmate legl^latlon, and to dii-ect 
the policy of the country, as to conttol, to amend, and to 
modify measures received finm the Commotia, .and in that 
function, they have since hboicd nitli ts much fu ilom as 
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ever. In 1835 and 1836, the Commons maintained that the 
principle of appropriating tlxe aurplus revenues of tlie Churcti 
of Irelacd, was essential to the setllemeat of the question of 
Irish tithes. Tet the Lords, by their deternkined resistance 
to this principle, obliged the Commons, and the ministers 
who had fought their way into office by its assertion, defini- 
tively to abandon it. Tiiey exercised an unconstrained judg- 
ment in their amendments to the English Municipal !Reform 
Bill, which the Commons were obliged reluctantly to accept 
They dealt with the bills for the reform of the Irisli corpora- 
tions, with equal freedom. For four sessions their amead- 
ments, — wholly inconsistent with the principles of legislar- 
tjon asserted by the Commons, — led to the abandonment of 
those measures. And at length they forced the Commons 
to accept amendments, repugnant to the policy for which 
they had been contending. Again, they resisted, for several 
years, the removal of the Jewish disabililJea, — a measure 
approved by the settled judgment of the Commons and tlie 
people ; and obliged the advocates of religious lihei'ty to ac- 
cept, at last, au unsatisfactory compromise. But these ex- 
amples of independence are thrown into the shade by their 
proceedings in 1860, when, — treading upon the forbidden 
ground of taxation, they rejected a Bill which the Commons 
had passed, — as part of the financial arrangements of the 
year, — for repealing the duties upon paper. The contro- 
verted question of privilege involved in this vote, will be 
touched upon hereafter ; ^ but here it may be said, that the 
Commons have ever been most jealous of their exclusive 
rights, in matters of supply and taxation ; and that their 
jealousy has been wisely respected hj the Lords. But, find- 
ing a strong support in the Commons, — an indifferent and 
inert public opinion, — much encouragement from an influen- 
tial portion of the press, — and a favorable state of parties, 
— the Loi^s were able to defy at once the government 
and the Commons. There had been times, when such deft- 

1 Chapter VII. p. 473. 
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ance would Imve been resented and returned ; but now the 
Lords, rightly estimating their own strength, and the cansea 
by which retaliation on the part of the Commons was re- 
etraiaed, overruled the miniaters of the Crown and (Le Com- 
mons, on a question of finance, and, by their single vote, con- 
tinued a considerable tax upon the people. The most zeal- 
ous champion of the independence of the peera, in 18S2 
would not then have counselled so haEardous an enterprise. 
Still less would he have predicted that it would be success- 
fully accomplished, within thirty years after the passing of 
the Reform Act, 

In short, though the Lords were driven, in 1832, from an 
indefensible position, which they had held with too stubljorn 
a persistence, they ha^e since maanlained tJieir independence, 
and a proper weight in the legislature. 

As a legislative body, the Lords have great facilities for 
estimating the direction and strength of pulilic 
opinion. Kearly every measure has been fully Kmnndoftiw 
discussed, before they are called upon to consider 
it. Hence they are enabled to judge, at leisure, of its merits, 
its defects, and its popularity. If the people are indifferent 
to its merits, they can safely reject it altogether : if too pop- 
ular, in principle, to be so dealt with, they may qualify, and 
perhaps neutralize it by amendments, without any shock to 
public feeHng. 

At the same time they are able, by their debates, to exer- 
cise an extensive influence upon the convictions of the peo- 
ple. Sifting like a court of review upon measures originat- 
ing in the Lower House, they can select from the whole 
armory of debate and public discussion, the best arguments, 
and the most effective appeals to enlightened minds. Nor 
have there ever been wanting amongst their number, the fii-ai 
orators of their age and country. 

But with these means of influence, the political weight of 
the House of Peers has been much affected by the passive 
indifference which it ordinarily displays to the business of leg- 
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islation. The constitution of that assembly, and the social 
position of its members, have failed to excite the spirit and 
amau attend ^t'^'ty which mark a representative body. This 
™" of p?=" is constantly made apparent by the small nnmbep 
poiiiicaL of peers, who attend its deliberations. Unless 
™ great party questions have been under discussion, 

the House has ordinarily presented the appearance of a se 
lect committee. Three peers may wield all the authority of 
the House. Nay, even less than tJiat number are competent 
to pass or reject a law, if their unanimity should avert a di- 
vision, or notice of their imperfect constitution. Many !aw3 
have, in fact, been passed by numbers befitting a committee, 
rather than the whole House.' That the judgment of so 
small a number should be as much respected as that of the 
large bodies of members who throng the House of Commons, 
can scarcely be ex peeled. 

A quorum of three, — though well suited for judicial busi- 
ness, and not wholly out of proportion to the entire number 
of its members, in the earlier periods of its history, — has 
become palpably inadequate for a numerous assembly. That 
its members are not accountable to constituents, adds to 
their moral responsibilities j and should suggest safeguards 
against the abuse of the great powers which the constitution 
has intrusted to them. 

The indifference of the great body of the peers to public 
Thairindiaer- ^"siuess, and their scant attendance, by discourag- 
ence lo buii- ing the efforts of the more able and ambitious 
men amongst them, further impair the influence of 
the Upper House. Siatesmen who had distinguished them- 
selves in the House of Commons, have complained, again 
and again, of the cold apathy by which their earnest oratory 

1 On April Till, 1854, the Testamentaiy Jarisdietion Bill was read a 
third time by a majority of two in a honae of twehs. On fhe 251h Au- 
gust, 1860, the Tenure and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill, which 
had occupied weeks of discussion in the Commons, was nearly lost by a 
disngreemcnt balwepn the Two Houaes; the numbera, on a division, beinjj 
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has been checlted in the more patrician assembly. The en- 
couragement of numbers, of ready sympathy, and of warm 
applause, ai-e wanting ; and tlie disheartened oralor is fain 
to adapt hia tone to the ungenial temperament of his audi- 
ence. Thus to discourage public spirit, and devotion to the 
great affairs of state, cannot fail to diminish the polilica] in- 
fluence of the House of Lords. 

The inertness of the House of Lords has produced an- 
other result prejudicial to its due influence in pub- 
lic affairs. It has generally yielded, with an indo- encetoieaii- 
lent facility, to the domination of one or two of its '^ ' 
own members, gifted with the strongest wills. Lord Thur- 
low. Lord Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst, have swayed it, at different times, almost with the 
power of a dictator. Such men had acquired their activity 
aud resolution in a different school from that of an heredi- 
tary chamber ; and where peers by hereditary descent, like 
the Earl of Derby, have exercised an equal sway, they have 
learned how to lead and govern men, amidst the more stir- 
ring scenes of tbe House of Commons. Every assembly 
must have its leaders ; but the absolute surrender of its own 
judgment to that of a single man, — perhaps of narrow 
mu 1 and unwort! } prejudice= — cinnot fill t impair its 
moral influence 

Such then are the political pos tion of the House of 
Loi K and the causes of its trength and weik 

1. ., 1 1 . m. The peerage" 

ness as a part oi the legislature Ihe peerage id its sooiai 
is ill to be regaided in another aspect — as the "'''™^- 
head ot the gieat community of the upper classes. It rep 
IP ents then mterests feelings and a'piiatona Instead of 
being sepaiated from other rinks m diguihed isolation, it is 
connected with tbem by all the ties of social life. It leads 
them in politics : in the magistracy : in local adminlslration ; 
in works of usefulness, and charity : in the hunting-field, the 
banquet, and the ballroom. 

The increase of the peerage has naturally extended the 
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eoeial ramifications of the arisfocracy. Six hundred fami- 
lies ennobled, — their children bearing titles of nobiUty, — 
The aiistoo. allied by descent or connection with the first county 
""^- families, and with the wealthiest commoners of 

other classes, — have struck their roots far and wide into the 
soil of English society. In every county their influence is 
great, — in many, paratnonnt. 

The untitled landed gentry, — upheld by the conservative 
The lansei law of primogeniture, — are an ancient aristocracy 
gentry. jjj themselves ; and the main source from which 

the peerage has been recruited. In no other country ja 
there such a class, — at once aristocratic and popular, and a 
bond of connection between the nobles and the commonalty. 

Many of these have been distinguished by hereditary 
The latonet- titles, — inferior to nobility, and conferring no 
^^- pohlical privileges ; yet highly prized as a social 

distinction. The baronetage, like the peei-age, has been 
considerably increased during the last century. On the 
accession of George III., there were about five hundred 
baronets ; * in 1860, they had been increased to no less than 
eight hundred and sixty.'' During the sixty years of this 
reign, the extraordinary number of tour hundred and ninety- 
four baronetcies were created.' Of these a large number 
have been conferred for political services ; and by far the 
greater part are enjoyed by men of family and fortune. 
Still the taste for titles was difficult to satiate. 

The ancient and honorable dignity of knighthood was 
Orders of conferred unsparingly by George III upon little 
knighthood. jjjg„ for jittle services, until the title was w^llnigb 
degraded. After the king's escape from assassination at the 
hands of Margaret Nicholson, so many knighthoods weie 

1 Betham'a Baronetage. Geiitl. Mag. Ux. 398. 

2 Viz., six hundred and seventy-four baronets of Great Britain, one hun- 
dred and eleven baraneta of Scotland and Nova Scotia, and eeventy-Sve 
of Ireland. 

" This Quraher is from 17S1 to 1821; from a paper prepared by the lata 
Mr. Pulmun, Clarancieux King-atrArma. 
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conferred on persons presenting congratulatory addresses to 
the Crown, that "a knight of Peg Nicholson's order" be- 
came a byword. The degradation of knighthood by the 
indiscriminate Hberahty of the Crown in granting il, contin- 
ued uDtil a recent time. 

Stiil there were not knighthoods enough; and in 1783 the 
king instituted the Order of St. Patrick. Scotland had its 
most ancient Oi-der of the Thistle : but no oi'der of knight- 
hood had, until that time, been appropriated to Ireland. 
The Hanoverian Guelphic Order of Enighthood had also 
been opened to the ambition of Englishmen ; and William 
IV., during his reign, added to its roll, a goodly company of 
English knights. 

The Order of the Bath, originally a military order, was 
enlarged in 1815 ; and again in 1847, the queen added a 
civil division to the order, to comprise such persons afl by 
their personal services to the Crown, or by the performance 
of public duties, have merited the royal favor.^ 

Besides these several titled orders, may be noticed officers 
enjoying naval and military rank, whose numbers other oiseees 
were extraordinarily augmented by the long war ^^'"^i^ 
with France, and by the extension of the British "^v- 
possessions abroad. Men holding high offices in the state, 
the church, the law, the universities, and other great incor- 
porations, have also associated their powers and influence 
with those of the nobility. 

The continual groivth and accumulation of property have 
been a source of increasing sti'ength to the Brit- 
ish nobles. Wealth is, in itself, an aristocracy. aWe to the 
It may desire to rival the nobility of a country, 
and even to detract from its glory. But in this land of old 
associations, it seeks only tc enjoy the smiles and favors of 
the aristocracy, — craves admission to its society, — aspires 
to its connection, — and is ambitious of its dignities. The 
learned professions, commerce, manufactures, and public 
1 Letttre-Pulent, 24tli May, 1347; London Gazette, p. 1S51. 
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employments have created an enormous Lody of per-ont of 
independent income ; some connected with the lauded gentry, 
others with the commercial classes. All these foim part of 
the independent "gentry." They are spread over the fair- 
est parts of the country ; and nohle cities have been huilt for 
their accommodation. Bath, Cheltenham, Leamington, and 
Brighton attest their numbers and their opulence,* With 
muchfiocial mfluence and political weight, they form a strong 
outwork of the peerage, and uphold its ascendency by moral 
aa well a* political support. 

The professions lean, as a body, on the higher ranks of 
The profes- society. The Church is peculiarly connected with 
Hons. tj, J 1 ] ■ t t E vhere the clergy cleave 

to as ge vested in the pro- 

pri bond between them and 

the T d m d rofeasiona, again, being 

ma il have the same political 

anc so 

H m ai wealth, and intelligence 

do oc nstitute 1 The House 

of L p eged body, but a great 

rep — di out as the emhoiliment 

of ra fl m athies of the country. 

B ¥ hree-pfir-cent Consols." 
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bined. 

The theory of an equipoise in our legislature, however, 
had been distorted in practice ; and the House of .^ . . 
Commons was at once dependent and corrupt, eme i.nii cor- 
Tlie Crown, and the dominant political families 
who wielded its power, readily commanded a majority of that 
assembly. A large proportion of the borough members were 
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ing prosperity of the country, and some fell into decay ; and 
in the mean time, unrepresented villages grew into places of 
importance. Hence inequalities in the representation were 
continually increasing. They might have heeu redressed by 
1 Glanville's Keporta, Prcf. v. 
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3 of tlie suicient prerogative of creating and 
disi'faauliisiiig boroughs; but the greater part of those created 
between ihe reigas of Henry VIII, and Charles II. were in- 
considerable places, which afterwards became notorious aa 
nomination boroughs.' From the reign of Charles II., — 
when this prerogative was superseded, — the growing in- 
equalities in the representation were lefi wholly without cor 
reetion. 

Prom these causes, an electoral system had become estab- 
lished, — wholly inconsistent with any rational theory of 
representation. Its defects, — originally great, and a^ra- 
■vated by time and change, — had attained monstrous propor- 
tions in the middle of the last century. 

The first and most flagrant anomaly was that of nomina 
tion boroughs. Some of these boroughs had been, Nomin»tioii 
from their firat creation, too inconsiderable to """^ *' 
aspire to independence ; and being without any importance 
of their own, looked up for patronage and protection to the 
Crown, and to their ierritorial neighbors. The influenee of 
the great nobles over such places as these waia acknowledged, 
and exerted so far back as the fifteenth century.* It was 
freely discussed, in the reign of Elizabeth ; when the House 
of Commons was warned, with a wise foresight, lest " Lords' 
letters shall from henceforth bear all the sway." " As the 
system of parliamentary government developed itself, such 
interest became more and more important to th,e nobles and 
great landowners, who accordingly spared no pains to extend 
it ; and the insignificance of many of the boroughs, and a 
limited and capricious franchise, gave them too easy a con- 
quest. Places like Old Sarum, with fewer inhabitants than 
an ordinary hamlet, avowedly returned the nominees of iheir 

1 One hundred and eighty membera were added to the House of Com- 
mons, by royal cliarter, between tlie reigns of Henry VIII. and Charles 11. 
Glanville's Eepoita, cii. 

2 Paslon Letters, ii. 103. 

» Debate on the Bill for the validity of burgesses not resiant, 19th April 
1571; D-EwesJoim; 168-171. 
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proprietors.^ In other boroughs of mi 
respect of population and property, the number of inhabi- 
tants enjoying the franchise was so limited, as to bring the 
representation under the patronage of one or more persons 
of local or municipal influence. 

Not only were the electora few in number ; tut partial 
_ ^ aiicl uncertain rights of election prevailed in differ- 

Umiteii riehta ent boroughs. The common-law right of election 
was iu the inhabitant householders resident within 
the boTOugh ; ^ but, in a large proportion of the boroughs, 
peculiar customs prevailed, by which this liberal franchise 
was restrained. In some, indeed, popular rights were en- 
joyed by custom ; aad all inhabitants paying " scot and lot," 

— or parish rates, — or all "potwallers," — being persons 
furnishing their own diet, whether householders or lodgers, 

— were entitled to vote. In othei's, none but those holding 
lands by bui-gage-tenuro had the right of voting ; in several, 
none but those enjoying corporate rights by roya! charter. 
In many, these different rights were combined, or qualified 
by exceptional conclitions. 

Rights of election, so uncertain and confused, were founded 
RightB ofeiec- '^P°" ^^^ '*^'- determinations of the House of Com- 
^°^wii '"'"'^' which, — however capricious, and devoid of 
Honae of Settled principles, — had a general tendency to 
restrict the ancient franchise, and to vest it in a 
more limited, number of persons.' 

In some of the corporate towns the inhabitants paying scot 
and lot, and freemen, were admitted to vote ; in some, the 
fi'eemen only ; and in many, none but the governing body of 
the corporation. At Buckingham, and at Bewdley, the right 
of election was confined to the bailiff and twelve burgesses : 

3 Pari. Betum, Saaa, 1831-32, No. 92. 

3 Com, Dig, iv. 338. Glanvilla's Reports. 

SGlanTille's Reports i Determinaliona of the House of Commona eoii- 
ceniing Elections, 8vo., 1780; Introdaotion to Merewether and Stephens, 
History of Boroughsj Male's Election Law, 289, 317; Ludura' Election 
Eopwts, &c. 
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at Bath, to the nmoi ten ilderme a d twenty four com 
mon-councilmen : at SUisbuij to the inajti and coipo a 
tioD, eonsiating of fifty six per ona And wheie moie pop lar 
rights of election were acknowledged theie were ofiei ^eiy 
few inhabitants to exeiciBe Iheia Gatton enjoyed a libeial 
franchise- All fieehoideM and inhabitants pajing scot ind 
lot were entitled to vote but they only amounted to seven 
At Tavistock, all fieeholdeis leioiced in the fi-anchisp but 
there were only ten At St Michael all inhabitants p'^ymg 
scot and lot were electors, but there were only seven.' 

In 1793, the Soraety of the friends of the people were pre- 
pared to prove that in England and Wales seventy 
members were returned by thirty-flve places, in amM boc- 
which there were scarcely any electors at all ; that 
ninety members were returned by forty-six places witd less 
than fifty electors ; and thirty-seven members by nineteen 
places, having not more than one hundred electors.^ Such 
places were returning members, while Leeds, Birmingham, 
and Manchester were unrepresented ; and the members 
whom they sent to Pai'liament, were the 
and other wealthy pati-ons. No abuse i 
than the direct control of peers, over the constitution of the 
Iiower House. The Duke of Norfolk was represented by 
eleven members ; Lord Lonsdale by nine ; Lord Darlington 
by seven ; the Duke of Rutland, the Marquess of Bucking- 
ham, and Lord Carrington, each by six." Seats were held, 
in both Houses alike, by hereditary right. 

Where the number of electors in a borough was sufficient 
to insure their independence, in the exercise of the Bnberj ■.( 
franchise, they were soon taught that their votes *'"'«'»«■ 
would command a price ; and thus, where nomination ceased, 
the influence of bribery commenced. 

Bribeiy at elections has long been acknowledged as one 

1 Pari. Eetnm, Seaa. 1831-32, No. 92. 

2 Pari. HiEt. xsx. 738. 

S Oldfield'e Representativii Hist, vi. 2SS. 
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of tlie most aliamefui evils of our constitutional government. 
Though not wliolly unknown iu earlier times, it appears, — 
like too many other forms of corruption, — to have first be- 
come a systematic abuse in the reign of Charles II.' The 
Revolution, by increasing the power of the House of Com- 
mons, served to enlarge the field of bribery at elections. As 
an example of the extent to which this practice prevailed, it 
was alleged that at the Westminster election, in 1695, Sir 
Walter Clarges, an unsuccessful candidate, expended 20007. 
in bribery in the couj-se of a few hours,^ 

These notorious scandals led to (he passing of the Act 7 

William IIL c 4. Bribery had already been rec- 
Aot of Wii. Agnized as an offence, by the common law ; * and 

had been condemned by resolutions of the House 
of Commons ; ' but this was the first statute to restrain and 
punish it. This necessary measure, however, was designed 
rather to discourage the intrusion of rich strangers into the 
political preserves of the landowners, than for the general 
repression of bribery. It seems to have had little effect ; for 
Davenanf, writing soon afterwards, spoke of "utter strangei-s 
making a progress through England, endeavoring by very 
large sums of money to get themselves elected. It is said 
there are known brokers who have tried to stock-job elec- 
tions upon the Exchange ; and that for, many boroughs there 
was a stated price." * An act of Parliament was not hkely 
to touch the causes of such corruption. The increasing com- 
merce of the country had brought forward new classes of 
men, who supplied their want of local connections;- by the un- 
sci-upnloua use of riches. Po!i:ical morally may be elevated 

1 Macauky'e Hist. i. 134. 

a Ibid. W. 491. 

SBurc. iii.ia36, ISaS; DougLiv. 294; Male's Election Law, 339-345. 

' Com. Journ. ix. 411, 517. 

5 Essay on the Balani^ of Power; Davenant's Works, iii 336, 328. See 
also Pamphlets, " Fi^eeholdet's Plea against Stock-jobbing Elecfioiia of 
Parliament Men; " " Consiilocaiiona upon Corrupt Eleutious of Members Ic 
BBEve hi Parliament," 1701. 
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by extended liberties ; but bribery iia9 eveiywhore been fiie 
vice of growing wealth.' 

The prizes fo be secured through seats in Parliament dur- 
ing the corrupt admini^trafiona of Walpole and Pelham, 
further encouraged the system of bribery ; and early in the 
reign of Geoi^e III, its notoriety became a public scandal. 

The very first election of this reign, in 1761, was signalized 
by unusual excesses. Never perhaps had bribery Qeneraieiec- 
been resorted to with so much profusion.^ q^^^ Eionmiiei. 
class of candidates, now rapidly increasing, consisted of men 
who had amassed fortunes in the East and "West n^^Nt 
Indies, and were commonly distinguished as " Na- "'''"■" 
bobs." Their ambition led them fo aspire to a place in the leg- 
islature: — their great wealth gave thera the means of bri- 
bery ; and the scenes in which they had studied politics, made 
them unscrupulous in corruption. A seat in Parliament waa 
for sale, like an estate j and they bought it, without hesitation 
or misgiving. Speaking of this class. Lord Chatham said : 
" Without connections, without any natural interest in flie 
soil, the importers of foreign gold have forced their way info 
Parliament, by such a torrent of corruption as no private 
hereditary fortune could resist."' 

To the landed gentry they had long since been obnoxious. 
A country squire, whatever his local influence, was overborne 
by the profusion of wealthy strangers. Even a powerful 

I " Tlie effect produced bj the rapid increase in wealth npon political 
morality [in Rome] ia proved by the frsqaent lawa against briber}' at elec- 
Wona, which may be dated ftoro fha year 181 B.C. In that year it waa 
enacted that any one ftmnd guilty of using bribery fo gain rotas ahonld be 
declared incapable of becomuig a candidate ibr the naxt ten years." — Dr. 
Ziddetta Hist, of Home. These laws aie ennmerated in Colquhoun'H Ro- 
man Civil Law, ^ 2103. In Pranoe and America, bribery has been prac- 
tised upon representatives rather than eleetora. — Be Toc^eciUe, i. 264, 
&c. 

^"Both the Court and parHcnlai-s went greater lengths than in any 
preceding times. In truth, the corruption of electors met, if not Bsoeeded, 
that of candidataa." — Walp. Mem. \. 43. 

a Jan. a2d, 17V0. Pat!. Hist, svi. 152. 
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noble was no match for men, who tirouglit to the contest the 
" wealth of tlie Indies." Nor were they regarded with much 
favor by the leaders of parties ; for men who had bought 
their seats, — and paid dearly for them, — owed no allegi- 
ance to political patrons. Free from party connections, they 
sought admission into Parliameut, not so much with a view 
to a political career, as to serve mere personal ends, — to 
foi'ward commercial speculations, to extend their connections, 
and to gratify their social aspirations. But their independ- 
ence and ambition well fitted them for the service of the 
court. The king was struggling to disengage himself from 
the domination of party leaders ; and here wei-e the very 
men he needed, — without party ties or pohtical preposses- 
sions, — daily increasing in numbers and influence, — and 
easily attracted to his interests by the hope of those rewards 
which are most coveted by the wealthy. They soon ranged 
themselves among the king's friends ; and thus the court 
pohcy, — which was otherwise subversive of freedom, — be- 
came assodated with parliamentary corruption. 

The scandals of the election of 1761 led to 1 e pass ng of 
Biibfry Act *" ^''^ ^" '^^^ following year, by wh 1 pecu ■x y 
of 1762, penalties were first imposed for tl e offe ce of 
bribery.^ But the evil which it sought to cor ect, "Jt 11 co 
tinned without a check. 

Where the return of members was left to a am 11 b t in 
Silo of bar- dependent body of electors, their individual votes 
ougha. were secured by bribery ; and where it rested with 

pi'oprietors or corporations, the seat was purchased outright. 
The sale of boroughs, — an abuse of some antiquity,^ and often 
practised since the time of Charles II., — became, at the com- 
mencement of this reign, a general and notorious system. The 
right of property in boroughs was acknowledged, and capable 

1 a Geo. ni. c. 24. 
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of sale or transfer, like any other property. In 1756, Lord 
Hertford prevailed upon Lord Chatham's ministry to transfer 
to him the borough of Oxford, which belonged to the Crown.* 
Aud Sudbury, infamous for its corruption until its ultimate 
disfi-anchisement,^ publicly advertised itself for sale.' 

If a seat occupied by any member happened to be required 
by the government, for some other candidate, he was bought 
out, at a price agreed upon between them. Tbus in 1764, 
we find Lord Chesterfield advising his son upon the best 
means of securing 1000/. for the surrender of his seat, which 
had cost him 2000?. at the beginning of the Parliament,' 

The general election of 1768 was at least as corrupt as 
that of 1761, and the sale of seals more open and OfoetsieiM- 
undisguised. Some of the cases were bo flagrant as "'"' °^ ^^^■ 
to shock even the moral sentiments of that time. The cor- 
poration of Oxford, being heavily embarrassed, offered again 
to i-eturn their members, Sir Thomas Stapylton and Mr. Lee, 
on payment of their bond debts, amounting to 6670?. These 
gentlemen refused the offer, saying that as ibey did not intend 
to sell the corporation, they could not afford to buy them ; 
and brought the malter before the House of Commons. The 
mayor and ten of the aldermen were committed to Newgaie; 
but after a short imprisonment, were dischai^ed with a rep- 
rimand from the Speaker, Not discouraged, however, by 
their imprisonment, they completed, in Newgate, a bargain 
which they had already commenced ; and sold the represen- 
tation of their city to the Duke of Marlborough and the 
Earl of Abingdon. Meanwhile the town clerk carried off 
the books of the corporation which contained evidence of the 
bargain ; and the business was laughed at and forgotten.' 
For the borough of Poole, there were three candidates, 

1 Walpole's Mem. ii. 881, 

2 7 & 8 Vict. e. 53. 

8 Walpole'e Mem. i. 42. 

1 Oct. 19th, 17G4, Letters of Lord Ch«ateriieH to his son, iv, 218. 

» Pari. HiBt. svi. 337 ( Walpole'e Mem. iii. 153, 
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Mauger, the successful canclidate, promised the corporation 
lOOOi, to he apphed to pubho purposes, if he should be 
elected ; Gulstoii made them a present of 750t, as a mark 
of gi-atitude for the election of his father on a former occa- 
sion ; and Calcraft appears to have vainly tempted them 
with the more liberal offer of 1500?. The election was de- 
clared void.^ 

The representation of the borough of Ludgershall was 
sold for 9000t by its owner, the celebrated George Selwjn ; 
and Ihe general price of boroughs was said to be raised at 
that time, from 2500?. to 4000?. or SOOOi, by the competition 
of the East and West . Indians.'^ It was notorious at the 
time, that agents or " borough-brokers " were commissioned 
by some of tlie smaller boroughs, to offer them to the highest 
bidder. Two of these, Reynolds and Hickey, were taken 
into custody, by order of the House ; and some others were 
sent to Newgat«.' While some boroughs were thus sold in 
the gross ; the electors were purchased elsewhere hj the 
most lavish bribery. The contest for the borough of North- 
ampton was stated to have cost the candidates "at least 
80,000?. a side." * Nay, Lord Spencer is said to have spent 
the incredible sum of 70,000?. in contesting this borough, and 
in the proceedings upon an election petition which ensued.* 

In 1771, the systematic bribery which had long prevailed 
New Shore- ^^ ^^'^ Shorehaiu was exposed by an election 
haiQcasB, committee — the first appointed under the Gren- 
ville Act.' It appeared that a corrupt association, 
comprising the majority of the electors, and calling itself 
"The Christian Club," had, under the guise of charity, been 
in the habit of selling the borough to the highest bidder, and 



8 Walpole'a Mam. ffi. 157. 
' Lord CheBterfield (o his son, April lafli, 1TS8, 
6 Walpole'a Mem. iii. 198, n, by Sir D. Le Mar, 
" Cavendish Deb. i. 191. 
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dividing the spoil amongst its members. They all fearlessly 
took the bribery oath ; as the bargain had been made by 
a committee of theiv club, who abstained from voting ; and 
the money was not distributed till after the election. But 
the returning officer, having been himself a member of the 
society, and knowing all the electors who belonged to it, had 
rejected theii votes. This ease was too gross to be lightly 
treated ; and an act was passed to dirfranchise the members 
of the club, eighty-one in number, and to admit to the fraa- 
chiae, all the forty shilling freeholders of the Rape of Bram- 
her. An address was also voted to prosecute the five mem- 
bers of the committee, for a corrupt conspiracy.^ 

In 1775, bribery was proved to have prevailed so widely 
and shamelessly at Hindon, that an election com- 
mittee recommended the disfranchisement of the SLanusbnij 
borough ; * and at Shaftesbury the same abuse was 
no less notorious,* 

In 1782, the universal corruption of the electors of Crick 
lade was exposed before an election committee. criokiMio 
It appeared that out of two hundred and forty ""^f ''^^ 
voters, eighty-three had already been convicted of bribery ; 
and that actions were pending against forty-three others.* A 
bill was accoi-dingly brought in, to extend the franchise to all 
the freeholders of the adjoining hundreds. Even this mod- 
erate measure encountered much opposition, — especially in 
the Lords, where Lord Mansfield and Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow fought stoutly for the corrupt electors. Though 
the bill did not seek to disfranchise a single person, it was 
termed a bill of pains and penalties, and counsel were heard 
against it. But the cause of the electors, even with such 
supporters, was too bad to be defended ; and the bill was 
passed.^ 

I- Com. Joum. sxxiii. 69, 102, 179 ; 11 Geo. III. c. 66. 
2 Com. Jom'n. xxxv. 113. 

8 Ibid. an. 

«Pavl. Hist, xsii, 1027, 11G7, 1S33, 
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There can be litlle doubt that the king himself was cog- 
nizant of the bribery which, at this period, was 
eont ffl ii hy Systematically used to secure Parliamentary sup- 
porf. Nay, more, he personally advised and rec- 
ommended it, Wrilitig to Lord North, 16th October, 1779, 
he said : " If the Duke of Northumberland requires some 
gold pills for the election, it would be wrong not to satisfy 

When the disgraceful trafilc in boroughs was exposed iii 
the House of Commons, before the general elec- 
reBtnJn nor- tion of 1708, Alderman Beckfoid brought in a 
rapUon. j^jjj ^gqyjpji,^ gjj Q^tji (q ]jg taken by every mem- 
ber, that he had not been concerned in aijy bribery. Ao- 
cordiug to Horace Walpole, the countiy gentlemen were 
favoi-abie to this bill, as a protection against " great lords, 
Nabobs, commissaries, and West Indians ; " ^ but the extreme 
stringency of the oath proposed, — which, it was urged, 
would result in perjury, — a jealousy lest, under some of 
the provisions of the bUl, the privileges of the House should 
be submitted to the courts of law, — but above all, a disin- 
clination to deal hardly with practices, which all had been 
concerned in, had profited by, or connived at, — uJtiniately 
secured its rejection. 

Again, in 1782 and 1783, Lord Mahon proposed hills to 
prevent bribeiy and expenses at elections ; but on both oc- 
casions was unsuccessful. The same evil practices con- 
tinued, — unchecked by legislation, connived at by slates- 
men, and tolerated by public opinion. 

The system, of purchasing seats in the House of Com- 
aaJBofmata: mons, however indefensible in principle, was at 
lis uses, [^ggj. ppefgroble to tiie genei'al corruption of elec- 
tors, and in some respects, to the more prevalent practice of 
nomination. To buy a seat in Parliament was often the 
only means, by whicli an independent member could gain 

's Works, iii. 13T, 133. 
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ndmigsTon to the House of Commons. If he accepted a seat 
from a patron, his independence was compromised ; but if 
he acquired a seat by purchase, he was free to vote accord- 
ing to his own opinions and conscience. Thus, we tind Sir 
Samuel Eomilly, — (he moat pure and virtuous of public 
men, — who had declined one seat from the favor of the 
Prince of "Wales,* justifying the purchase of another, for the 
sake of his own independence, and the public interests. 
Writing in September, 1805, he says : " As loag as burgage- 
tenure representatives are only of two descriptions, — they 
who buy their seats, and they who discharge the most sacred 
of trasfs at the pleasure, and almost as the servants of an- 
other, — surely there can be no doubt in which ckfi a maa 
■would choose to envoi! himself; and one who should carry 
his notions of purity so far, that, thinking he pos'>e^sed the 
means of rendering service to his country, he would ^et 
rather seclude himself altogether from Parliament, than get 
into it by such a violation of the theory of the constitution, 
must be under the dominion of a species of mora! supeisti- 
tion which must wholly disqualify him for the disthaige of 
any public duties." " 

The extent to which the sale of seats prevailed, and its 
influence over the composition of the House of Commons, 
may also be exemplified from the Diaiy of Sir Saniuel 
Romilly, in 1807 : "Tierney, who manages this business for 
the friends of the late administration, assures me tliat he can 
hear of no seats to be disposed o£ After a Parliament 
which had lived little more than four months, one would 
naturally suppose that those seats which are regularly sold 
by tlie proprietors of them, would be very cheap : they arc, 
however, in fact, sold now at a higher price than was ever 
given for them before. Tierney tells me that he has offered 
IO,O00Z. for the two seats of Westbury, the property of the 
late Lord Abingdon, and which are to be made the most of 
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by trustees for creditors, aad has met with a refusal, 6000/1 
and 5500^ have been given for seats, with no stipulation as 
to time, or against the event of a speedy dissolution by the 
king's death, or by any cliange of administration. The trath 
is, that the new ministers have bought up all the seats that 
were to be disposed of, and at any prices. Amongst others. 

Sir C. H , the great dealer in boroughs, has sold all he 

had to ministers. With what money all this is done T know 
not, but it is supposed that the king, who has greatly at heart 
to preserve this new administration, the favorite objects of 
his choice, has advanced a very large sum out of his privy 
purse. 

"This buying of seats is detestable ; and yet it is almost 
the only way in which one in my situation, who is resolved 
to be an independent man, can get into Parliament. To 
come in by a popular election, in the present state of the 
representation, is quite impossible; to be pla<«d there by 
some great lord, and to vote as he shall direct, is to be in a 
state of complete dependence ; and nothing hardly remains 
but to owe a seat to the sacrifice of a part of one's fortune. 
It is true, that many men wbo buy seats do it as a matter 
of pecuniary speculation, as a profitable way of employing 
their money r they carry on a political trade ; they buy their 
seats and sell their votes."* He afterwards bought his seat 
for Horsham of the Duke of Norfolk, for 2000^. 

So regular was the market for seats, that wheie it was m- 

convenient to candidates to pay down the pui chase- 

ftpT Bleats in money, they were accommodated by its comrauf^- 

Parliajnent^ , / " i i t 

tion into an annual rent. It was the boIp leileem- 
ing quality of this trafiic, that boroughs were geneiallj dii- 
posed of to persons professing the same pohtital opmions a* 
the proprietors.^ 

The practice of selling and letting seats at last became 

ao notorious, that it could no Inngei he openly tolei'ited by 

Parliament. In 1809, Mr, Curwen brought m a bill to pre- 

■ life of Sir S. Eomilly, ii. 200-201. ^ aid, 202. 
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vent the obtaining of seats in Parliament by corrupt practices, 
which after much discussion in both Houses, lis .^ , 
succeeded in passing. It imposed heavy penal- restrsLasa by 
ties upon corrupt agreements for the return of ' 
members, whether for money, office, or other consideration ; 
and in the ease of the person returned, added the forfeiture 
of his aeat^ 

But notwitlistanding these penalties, the sale of seats, — 
if no longer so open and avowed, — continued to ThisActia- 
be carried on by private arrangement, so long as "S'™""- 
nomination boroughs were suffered Jo exist, as one of the 
anomahes of onr i-epreaentative system. The representation 
of Hastings, being vested in a close corpoi-ation, was reg- 
ularly sold, until the reform act had enlarged the franchise, 
for eOOOZ." And until 1832, an extensive sale of similar 
boroughs continued to be negotiated by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, by the " whippers-in " of the Opposition, and by 
proprietors and close corporations. So long as any boroughs 
remained, which could be bought and sold, the market was 
well supplied both with buyers and sellers. 

Boroughs whose members were nominated, as to an office, 
and boroughs bought in the open market, or cor- Goyemmait 
rupted by lavish bribery, could not pretend to j^^r'bor!" 
popular election. The members for such places fuai"*- 
were independent of the people, whom tliey professed to rep- 
resent. But there were jwpulous places, thriving ports, and 
manufacturing towns, whence representatives, freely chosen, 
might have been expected to find their way into the House 
of Commons. But these very places were the favorite resort 
of the government candidates. 

The seven years' war had inci'eased the national debt, and 
the taxation of the country. The number of of&cers em- 
ployed in the collection of the revenue, was consequently 
augmented. Being the servants of the government, their 

I', 854, 511, 837, 10S3, &c. 
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votes were secured for the ministerial Candida It wa 

quite understood to be a part of their duty, to t f tj y 
candidate who hoisted the colors of the minister f th 1 y 
Wherever they were most needed by the gove m t fh r 
number was the greatest. The smaller borough w al 
ready secured by purchaae, or overwhelming local t t , 
but the cities and ports had some pretensions to independ- 
ence. Here, however, troops of petty officers of customs 
and excise were driven to the poll, aad, — supported by 
rena! freemen, — overpowered the independent electors. 
In 1768, Mr, Dowdeswell had in vain endeavored to insert 
a clause in Alderman Beckford'a bi-ibery bill, for 
CBTB disfran- ibe disqualification of revenue officers. In 1770 
he proposed a bill to disqualify tiese officers from 
voting at elections, and was supported by Mi-. Grenville. It 
was ui^d, however, that they were already proliibited from 
interfering at elecljons, though not from voting ; and that no 
further restraint could reasonably be required. But, m 
truth, the ministry of Loi-d North were little disposed to 
surrender so important a source of influence ; and tlie bill 
was accordingly rejected.* 

The measure, however, was merely postponed for a time. 
The dangerous policy of the Court, under Lord North, — 
and its struggle Co rule by prerogative and influence, — con- 
vinced all liberal statesmen, of the necessity of protecting 
public liberty, by more efiectual safeguards. Meanwhile the 
disastrous American war further aggravated the evils of 
taxes, and tax-collectors. 

In 1780, a bill to disqualify revenue officers was proposed 
by Mr. Crewe, and though rejected on the second reading, it 
met with much more support than Mr. Dowdeswell's previous 
measure.' It was again brought forward in 1781, with less 
success than in the previous year." But the time was now 

1 Ryanm'ority of 2fl3 to ISSj Par!. Hist. svi. 834; CaTandiBh Deb. L 442. 
a The numbers were ^4 to 105 ; Pari. Hist. ssi. 403. 
» TliB numbarE baing 133 to 86; Pari, Hist. xsi. 1398. 
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at haiicl, when a determined assault was contemplated upon 
the ioflaence of the Cmwn ; and in 1782, the disqiiaUflcation 
of revenue officers, -—which had hitherto been an opposition 
measure, — was proposed by the aiinisfi'y of Lord Roclcing- 
Lam. Its imperative necessity was proved by Loi-d. Eock- 
inghara himself, who stated that seventy elections obiefly de- 
pended on the votes of these officers ; and that eleven thou- 
sand flye hundred officers of customs and excise were elec 
tors.^ In one bomugh, he said tbat one hundred and twentj 
out of the five hundred voters had obtained revenue appoint- 
ments, fl 

This .Ad. was n h ugh both 

Houses 66 ut remon- 

strance m PP pia mLrd Mans- 

field, d fi on of any 

class of e s, ab y pp d j ai d an illib- 

eral principle of legislation but here ivas a groas constitu- 
tional abuse requiring correction and tho igli many voters 
were deprived of the rights of citizenship — these rights 
could not be freely exercised and were 'acnfli.ed in oi'der to 
protect the general liberties of the people Hil there been 
a franchise so extensive as to leave the geneial body of elec- 
tors free to vote, without be ng ovei borne hy ihp servants of 
the Crown, it would have been difficult to ju tify the policy 
of disfranehisement. But mth a frinchise to tp fricted that 
the electora were controlled by the Crown, ia the choice of 
their representatives, the measure was necessary in the inter- 
ests of freedom. 

Such being the dependence and corruption of the smaller 
boroughs, — and such the government influence in vemUous 
many of the larger towns, — there were still ; 
few great cities, with popular rights of election, ** 
whose inhabitants neither landowners nor government could 
control, and which were beyond the influence of corruption. 
Here, at least, there might have been a free expression of 

1 Juiio 3d 1782; Pari. Hist. xxii. 95. 
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public opinion. Etit such were the vices of the laws which 
formerly regulated elections, — laws not desigiiei3 for the 
protection of the franchise, — that a popular candidate, with 
a majority of votes, might fee met by obstacles so vexa- 
tious and oppressive, as to debar him from the . free suffrage 
of the electors. If not defeated at the poll, by riots and 
open violence, — or defrauded of his votes, by the partiality 
of the returning oflcer, or the factious manceuvi-es of hia 
opponents, — he was ruined by the extravagant costs of his 
victory. The poll was liable (o be kept open for forty days, 
entailing aa enormous expense upon the candidates, and pro- 
lific of briber;', treating, and riots. During this period, the 
public-houses were thrown open ; and drunkenness and dis- 
order prevwled in the streets, and at the hustings. Bands 
of hired rtifiians, — armed with bludgeons, and inflamed 
by drink, — paraded the public thoroughfares, intimidating 
voters, and resisting their awess to the polling places. Can- 
didates assailed with offensive, and often dangerous missiles, 
braved the penalties of the pillory ; while their supporters 
were exposed to t!ie fury of a drunken mob. Even now, a 
contested election, which lasts but a day, is often a reproach 
to a civilized people. What then must it have been before 
any of its worst vices had been controlled, and when it con- 
tinued for upwards of a month? 

The most conspicuous example of all tlie abuses of which 
Westminster tiie old electoral system was capable, was that of 
eiectioa,i7g4, ^^^ "Westminster election, in 1784. Mr. Fos had 
incurred the violent resentment of the government, by his 
recent opposition to Mr. Pitt, and the Court party. It had 
been determined, that all the members who had supported 
the Coalition should be opposed, at the general election ; and 
Mr. Fox, their ablest leader, was the foremost man to be as- 
sailed. The election, — disgraced throughout by scenes of 
drunkenness, tumult, and violence,* — and by the coarsest 

1 In one of the brawls which arose during its progi'esB, a man was killad, 
-nhosQ clealli was charged against persons belonging to Mr. ^ox'b party, but 
they were all acquitted. 
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libels iind Jiimpoons, — was continued for forty days. "When 
the poll was closed, Mi*. Fox was id a majority of two Luq- 
dred and thirty-six above Sir Cecil Wray, one, of the Court 
candidates. But he was now robbed of the fruits of hia vic- 
tory by the High Bailiff; who withheld his return, and com- 
menced a scrutiny into the votes. By withholding the return, 
after the day on which the writ was returnable, he denied the 
euccesaful candidate hia right to sit in Parliament ; and an- 
ficipated the jurisdiction of the House of Commons, by which 
court aJone, the vaUdity of the election could tbeii properly 
be determined. This uawarrantable proceeding would have 
excluded Mr. Fox from hia rightful place, in Parliament ; 
but he had already been returned for Kirkwall, and took his 
seat, at the commencement of the session. 

Apart from the vexation and injustice to which Sir. Fox 
had been exposed, the expense of the scrutiny was estimated 
at 18,000?. In vain his friends endeavored to induce the 
House of Commons to order the High Bailiff to make an 
immediate return. That officer was upheld by Mr. Pitt, who 
was followed, at first, by a lai^e majoiity. Mr. Fox, in his 
bitterness, exclaimed : " I have no reason to expect indul- 
gence : nor do I know that I shall meet with bare justice in 
this House." As no return had been made, which could be 
submitted to the adjudication of an election committee, Mr. Fox 
was at the mercy of a hostile majority of the House. The 
High Bailiff was, indeed, directed to proceed with the scrutiny 
with all practicable despatch ; but at the commencement of the 
following session, — when the scrutiny had been proceedingfor 
eight months, — it had only been completed in a single par- 
ish i and had but slightly affected the relatiye position of the 
candidates. Notwithstanding this exposure of the monstrous 
injustice of the scrutiny, Mr. Pitt still resisted a motion for 
directing the High B^Uff to make an immediate return. 
But, — blindly as he had hitherto been followed, — such was 
the iniquity of the cause which he persisted in supporting, 
that all his influence failed in commanding a larger majority 
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than nine ; and on the 3d of March, he was defeated by a 
majority of thirLy-eiglit.' The minister was justly punished 
for his ungenerous conduct to an opponent, and for his con- 
tempt of the law, — prompted, to use the words of Mr. Fox, 
by "the mahgnant wish of gratifying an inordinate and im- 
placable spirit of resentment"* But a system which had 
thus placed a popular candidate, — in one of tie first cilies 
of the kingdom, — at the mercy of factious violence, and 
ministerial oppression, was a flagrant outrage upon the prin- 
ciples of freedom. Parliament further marked its reproba- 
tion of BHcli proceedings, by limiling every poll to fifteen days, 
and closing a scrutiny sis days before the day on which the 
writ was returnable.* 

In the counties, the franchise was more free and liberal, 
than in the majority of cities and boi-oughs. All 
flnencain forty-shilling freeholders were entitled to vote; 
coun 3. ^^^ .^ ^j^.^ ^1^^^ were comprised the country gen- 
tlemen, and independent yeotnanry of England. Hence the 
county conatituenciea w ere at on e the moat numerous the 
most responsible ail the least corrupt They repre ented 
pubhc opinion moie la tht ill> tl an other ^ctsrai holies} 
and on miny occasions, 1 il gieat wr- ght in advincmg a 
popnlir cause SmJh weie their respectability and public 
spirit thit moit of the earher scl eme of Parliamenfaiy re- 
form contemplated Ihe d sfanchi emc t of boioughi aid the 
e mple idd tion ot members to the count ^t B it not vith- 
Btai ding the i unquest onablp mei ts the county el ctors 
weie pecul arly exposed by the iifluence of tl e gieat nobles, 
who held neailj a feudal sway Illustrious anLCtry vast 
possessions hi^h offices, d ^tinguishe 1 pohtica! seivices and 
connections phced them at the hea 1 of the society of their 

1 By 16" a^a n 1 1 4 4nn P g 1 84 X IS \. io phu s H t. iv. 
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; aad local influence, and t!ie innate respect 
for aristocracy which animates the English people, combined 
to make them the political leadera of the gentry and yeo- 
manry. In some counties, powerfu! commoners were no less 
dominant. The greater number of the counties in England 
and Wales were represented by members of these families, 
or by gentlemen enjoying their confidence and patronage.^ 

A contested election was more often due to tlie rivaliy of 
great houses, tlian to the conflict of political principles among 
the electors ; but, as the candidates generally belonged to op- 
posite parties, their contentions produced political discussion 
and enlightenment. Such contests were conducted witli the 
spirit and vigor which rivalry inspii-es, and with au extrava- 
gance which none but princely fortunes could support. They 
were like the wai-s of small slates. In 1768, tie Duke of 
Portland is said to have spent 40,000/. in contesting West- 
moreland and Cumberland with Sir James Lowther ; who, 
on his side, must have spent at least as much,^ And, with- 
in the memory of some men still living, an election for the 
county of York has been known to cost nearly 150 000/° 

Greit afl were the defects ol the represent Uion ot Eng- 
land — tho e oi Scotland weie gteatet, and of 
more general operation The county fianthise tionof Scot- 
con 1 ted in ' supenoiities which were boaght 
and sold in the market, and weie enjoyed independenflv of 
property or residence The burgh franchise was vested in 
self elected town-counciUois The const it uenues, therefore, 
represented neithei population nor property, but the nar 
rowe^t local inteiests It was shown ui 1823 thit the total 
number of persons enjoying the fianchi'e was le=s tlmi 
thiee thousand In no county did the numbei of electoii 
eice-el two huniied and forty in oi e it v,&h as low as 
nine and tf this small number a l nsideidble pioj.or- 

1 Otdfield's Eapresentative Hist. ri. 285. 
a Walpola's Mem. iii. 197. 

S Speech of Lord J,. Russell, March 1st, 1831; Haneard's Deb., 3d Sar,, 
II. 1074. 
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tioii were flcfitioua voters, — -witlioiit property, and not even 
resident in the country.^ 

In 1831, the total number of county voters did not exceed 
two thousand five hundred ; and the constituencies of the 
sixty-six boroughs, amounted to one thousand four hundi'ed 
and forty. Thus the entire electoral body of Scotland was 
not more than four thousand. The county of Argyll, with 
a population of one hundred tliousand, had but one hundi-ed 
and fifteen electors, of whom eighty-four were out-voters, 
without any land within the county. Caithness, with thirty 
thousand inhabitants, contained forty-seven freeholders, of 
whom thirty-six were out-vofers, Inverness-shire, with 
ninety thousand inhabitants, had but eighty-eight freehold- 
ers, of whom fifty were out-voters. Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, the two first cities of Scotland, had each a constituency 
of thirty-three persons'.^ 

With a franchise so limited and partial as this, all the 
counties and hurghs, without exception, had faUea under the 
influence of political patrons.' A great kingdom, with more 
than two millions of people, — intelligent, instructed, indus- 
trious, and peaceable, — was virtually disfranchised. Mean- 
while, the potentates who returned the members to Pai-lia- 
ment, — instead of contending among themselves, like their 
brethren in England, and joining opposite parties, — were 
generally disposed to make their terms with the ministers; 
and by skilful management, the entire representation was 
engrossed by'the friends and ^ents of tlie government. It 
was not secured, however, without a profuse distribution of 
patronage, which, judiciously administered, had long retained 
the allegiance of members coming from the north of the 
Tweed.' 

I Hanaard'B Deb., Sd Ser., ix. 611. 

a Speech of Lord Advocate, Sept. 23d, 1831; Hansard's Deb., 3d Ser., 
vii. 529. 

OldSeld's Representative Hist. vi. 294; Ediiiburgli RevieiT, Oct. 1830, 
Art X. 

^ It WHS Baidof one Scotch county member, "tiiat his invaiiable rule wag 
never to be present at a debate, oi' absent at a division', and Uillt he bad 
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Lore! Coetburn, a contemporaiy witness, — has given a 
spirited account of the mode in which elections in Scotland 
were conducted. He says : "The return of a single oppo- 
sition member was never to be expected. ... The return 
of three or four was miraculous, and these startling excep- 
tions were always the result of local accidents. . . . What- 
ever this system may have been originally, it had grown, in 
reference to the people, into as complete a mockery, as if 
it had been invented for their degradation. The people had 
nothing to do with it. It was all managed by town-councils, 
of never more than thirty-three memhers ; and every town- 
council was self-elected, and consequently perpetuated its 
own interests. The election of either the town or the 
county member, was a matter of such utter indifference to 
the people, that they often only knew of it by the ringing of 
a hell, or by seeing it mentioned next day in a newspaper ; 
for the force was generally performed in an apartment from 
which, if convenient, the public could be excluded, and 
never in the open air." ' 

Where there were districts of burghs, each town-council 
elected a delegate, and tlie four or five delegates elected the 
member ; " and, instead of bribing the town-councils, the 
established practice was to bribe only the delegates, or in- 
deed only one of them, if this could secure tlie majority." * 

A case of inconceivable grotesqueness was related by the 
Lord Advocate, in 1831. The county of Bute, with a pop- 
ulation of fourteen thousand, had twenty-one electors, of 
whom one only resided in the county. " At an election at 
Bute, not beyond the memory of man, only one person 
attended the meeting, except the Sheriff and the returning 
officer. He, of course, took the chair, constituted the meet- 
ing, called over the roll of freeholders, answered to his own 
only once, in his long political life, i^ntured to vote nocordiiig to his con- 
Mience, nnd that he fonnd on that occasion be had votad wrong." —Han- 
Bard's Deb,, 3d Ser., rii. 543. 
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name, took the vote as to the Preses, and elected himself. 
He then moved and seconded his own nomination, put the 
question as to the vote, and was unanimously returned," ^ 

This close syslem of elections had existed even before the 
Union ; hut though sufficiently notorious, the British Pariia- 
ment had paid little attention to its defects. 

In 1818, and again in 1823, Loi-d Archibald Hamilton 
Motitma by ^^ shown the state of the Eoyal Burghs, — the 
i|M^ Aiiiiii- self-election, and irresponsibility of the councillors, 
too, 1813, — and their uncontrolled authority over the local 
funds. The questions then rfused referred to mu- 
nicipal rather than pai-liamentary reform ; hut the latter came 
incidentally under review, and it was admitted that there was 
" no popular election, or pretence of popular election." ' In, 
1823, Lord Archibald exposed the state of the county repre- 
aentation, and the general electoral system of the country, 
and found one hundred and seventeen supporters.* 

In 1824, the question of Scotch representation was bixjught 
forward by Mr. Abercromby. The inhabitants 
tionofBiiin- of Edinburgh complained, by petition,* that the 
"^ ' ' representation of this capital city, — the metrop- 
oli.s of die North, with upwards of one hundred thousand 
inhabitants, — was returned hy thirty-three electors, of whom 
nineteen had been chosen by their predecessors in the town- 
council ! Mr. Abercromby moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend the representation of that dty, — as an instal- 
ment of Parliamentary reform in Scoiland. His motion 
failed, and being renewed in 1826, was equally unsuccessful 
Such pi-oposala were always met in the same manner. 
When general measures of reform were advocated, the mag- 



= Hansai'd'8 Deb., 2d Ser,, is, 611. 

* This petition liad been presented May Sth, 1 
Jeffrey, and signed by 7000 out of Ihe 10,000 liou: 
CocyMrn's Mum. 40i. 
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nitude of the change was urged as the reason for rejecting 
them ; and when, to obvial* such objections, the correction 
of any particular defect was attempted, its exceptional char- 
acter was a decisive argument against it.' 

Prior to 1801, the British Parliament was not concerned 
in the state of the representation of the people ^ 
of Ireland. But on the union of that country, tJoo of ire- 
the defects of its representation were added to 
those of England and Scotland, in the constitution of the 
united Parliament. The counties and boroughs iu Ireland 
were at least as much under the influence of great patrons, 
as in England, It ia true, that in arranging the terms of 
the Union, Mr. Pitt took the opportunity of abolishing 
sevei-al of the smaller nomination boroughs; but many 
were spared, which were scarcely less under the patronage 
of noblemen and landownei-s ; and places of more consider- 
ation were reduced, by restricted rights of election, to a 
similar dependence. In Belfast, in Carlow, iu Wexford, 
and in Sligo, the right of election was vented in twelve self- 
elected burgesses : in Limerick and Kilkenny, it was in the 
corporation and fi-eemen. In the counties, the influence of 
the temtorial families was equally dominant. For the sake 
of political influence, the landowners had subdivided their 
estates into a prodigious number of forty -shilling freeholds; 
and until the freeholders had fallen under the dominion of 
the priests, they were faithful to their Protestant patrons. 
Aceoi-ding to the law of Ireland, freeholds were created 
wiihout the possession of property ; and the votes of the 
freeliolders were considered as the absolute right of the 
proprietor of the soil. Hence it was, that after the Union 
more than two thirds of the Irish members were returned, 
not by the people of Ireland, but by about fitly or sixty in- 
fluential pati-ons,* 

1 Hansard's Deb., ad Ser., x. 455; Md. xiy. 107; Ib!d. sr. 163. 

2 WakeSeld's Stadsfical and Political Account of Iieland, ii. 299, et seq. ; 
Oldfleld'a Eepresentative Hiat. vi. 209-380. 
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Sucb being the stale of the repreBentation in the United 
„ , .^ , Kingdom, an actual mdioiity of Ihe membeis of 

Majority of & ' J J " 

the nietoiicta tiie House of Commonf, were letuiced by an in- 
considerable number ot pei^ons According to a 
Bfatement made by the Duke of Richmond in 1780, not moie 
than six thousand men returned a cleai majority of ihe 
House of Commons.' It was alleged in the petition of the 
Society of the Friends of the People, presented by Mi 
Grey in 179S, that eighty-foui individuals absolutely re- 
turned one hundred and tifty-Beven members to Parliiment , 
that seventy influential men seemed the leturn ot one hun- 
dred and fifty members ; and that, in this manner, three hun- 
dred and seven members, — being the majoiity of the House, 
before the union with Ireland, — weie letuined to Pailia- 
ment by one hundred and fitty-tout pations, of ■v^hom foity 
were peers.' In 1821, Mi Lamblon aiated th^t lip was 
prepared to prove by evidence, at the bar of the House of 
Commons, "that one hundted and eighty individuals le- 
turned, by nomination or otheiwise, tbiee bundled ^nd flfEy 
members." * 

Dr. Oldfield's RepresentativP Histoiy furnishes ftill raoie 
elaborate statistics of parliamentary pationage Accuiding 
to bis detailed statements, no less than tn o hundi ed and eigh- 
teen members were returned for tountiea and boroughs, m 
England and Wales, by the nomination oi influence of eighty- 
seven peei-s; one hundred and thii ty-seven weie letumed 
by ninety commoners, and sixteen by the Grovernment , mik- 
ing a total number of three hundred and seventj-one nominee 
members. Of the forty-five membeis for Scotland, thiity- 
one were relumed by twenty one jjeera, and the lemiinder 
by fourteen commoners. Ot the hundred membeis for Ir&- 

1 Pari. Hist. xxi. 686. 

2 Ibid. xxK. tSI. 

8 Hansard's Deb., 2d Ser., v. 359. Writing in 1821, Sydney Smith Bays: 
■' Tha onantry belongs fo the Duke of Rutland, Lord Lonsdoio, the Duko 
of Newcastle, and about twenty otlier holdarE of boroughs. They are our 
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land, fifty-one were retunipd !iy thuty 'iix peers, and twenty 
by ninefeeo commoners The generil reault oi theae sur- 
prising statements :s — th'it of the six hundied and fifty 
eight members of the House of Commons, font hundied and 
eighty-sei en were returned by nommation , and one hundied 
and seventj one only «ere repre=ematives of independent 
constituencies ^ Such matters did not admit of pioof and 
were beyond the tcope of Pirhamentaiy inquiries but ifler 
making allowances for iropeifect eviderne and ejiaggei ation, 
we are unable to resist the conclusion, thit not more than 
one third of the Houie of Commons, were the flee choice 
even of the limited Ixidiei ot electms then intiu=ted with the 
franchise. 

Scan(3alous as neie the electoral abuses which law and 
custom fbrmeily peimitted, the conduct of the jnj„3t,pB in 
House of Commons, in the trial ot election jpti- 'f^^^'t^, 
tions, was more scandalous still Boroughs weie "i™ 
bought and sold — elcLtorsnerenotoiiouslj bnbed bj whole- 
sale and retail, — returning officers were partial and corrupt- 
But, in defiance of ail justice and decency, the majority of 
the House of Commons connived at" these practices, when 
committed by their own party ; and only condemned them, 
when their political opponents were put upon their trial. 
Dot veniam corvis, — vexat censura columhas. The Com- 
mons having, for the sake of their own independence, insisted 
upon an exclusive jurisdiction in matters of election, were 
not ashamed to prostitute it to party. They were chai-ged 
with a grave trust, and abused it. They assumed a judicial 
office, and dishonored it. This discreditable perversion of 
justice had grown up with those electoral abases, which an 
honest judicature would have tended to correct; and reached 
its greatest excesses, in the reigns of Geoi^e IL and George 
III. 

Originally, controverted elections had been tried by select 

committees specially nominated, and afterwards by the Com- 

1 Oldflald's Eepreaeatative Hist. 1318, vi. 285-300, 
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mittee of Privileges and Elections. This latter committee 
had been nominated by the House itself, being composed of 
Pi'ivy Councillors and eminent lawyers, well qualified by 
their learning, for the judicial inquiries intrusted to them. 
In 160S, it comprised the names of Sir Francis Bacon and 
Sir Thomas Fleming;' in 162S, the names of Sir Edward 
Coke, Sir Heneage Finch. Mr. Pym, Mr. Glanville, Sir 
RogPi Noith, and Mr. Seldea," The commitiee was then 
confined to the members nominated by the House itself;' 
but being afteinards enlarged by the introduction of all 
Privy Councillois and Gentlemen of the Long Robe, it be- 
came, aftei 1672, an open committee, in which all who came 
were allowed to have voices. This committee was hence- 
forth exposed lo all the evils of large and fluctuating num- 
bers, and an irresponsible constitution ; and at length, in the 
time of Mr. Speaker Onslow, a hearing at the bar of the 
Howse itself, — which in special cases had already been oc- 
casionally resorted to, — was deemed preferable to tlie less 
■ public and responsible judicature of the committee. Here, 
however, the partiality and injustice of the judges were soon 
notorious. The merits "of the election, on which they affected 
to adjudicate, were little regarded. To use the woi-ds of Mr. 
Grenville, " The Court was thin to hear, and full to judge." ' 
Parties tried their strength, — the friends of rival candidates 
canvassed and manceuvred, — and seats corruptly gained, 
were as corruptly protected, or voted away. The right of 
election was wrested from the voters, and usurped by the 
elected body, who thus exercised a vicious self-election. The 
ministei-s of the day, when they commanded a majority, sus- 
tained their own friends ; and brought all their forces to bear 
against the members of the Opposition. This flagitious cus- 

' Com. Joum. i. 1*9 (March 23d, 1803). There are earlier appnintments 
in D'Ewes' Journal. 
2 Com. Journ. i. Tlfl ; Glanville'a Rep., Pref., vii. 
" Com. Joura. i. 71B; Cavendish Deb. i. 608. 
< ThiB bad beei previouBly said of the House of Lords, by the Duke of 
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tom formeii part of the parUamentaty organization, by wliich 
the influence of the Crown and its mini st«ra, was maintained. 
It was not until a government was falling, that its friends 
were in danger of losing their seats. The struggle hetween 
Sir Robert Walpole and his enemies was determined in 1741, 
— not upon any question of public policy, — but by the 
defeat of the minister on the Chippenham Election Peti- 

To remedy these evils, and remove the opprobrium of 
notorious injustice from, the House of Commons, TheOrenvine 
Mr. Grenville introduced in 1770, his celebrated *"'' ^™ 
measure, — since known as lie Grenville Act, and a land- 
mark in Parliamentary history. He proposed to transfer 
the judicature, in election oases, from the House itself, to a 
committee of thirteen members, selected by the sitting mem- 
bers and petitioners from a list of forty-nine, chosen by bal- 
lot, — to whom each party should add a nominee, to advo- 
cate their respective interests. This tribunal, constituted by 
Act of Parliament, was to decide, without appeal, the merits 
of every controverted election : being, in fact, a court inde- 
pendent of the House, though composed of its own mem- 
ber.* The main objection urged against this measure was 
that the privileges of the House were compromised, and its 
discretion limited, by the binding obligations of a. statute. 
It is certain that much might have been done by author- 
ity of the House itself, which was henceforth regulated by 
statute, — the only legal power required, being that of 
administering an oath. But Mr. GrenviEe distrusted the 
House of Commons, and saw no security for the perma- 
nence, or honest trial of the new system, except in a. law 
which they could not set aside. 

This Act was at firet limited to one year ; and Horace 

"Walpole insinuates that Mr. Grenville, when in opposition, 

was willing " to ^ve a sore wound to the influence of the 

Crown;" but hoping to return to oflice, took care not to 

1 Pari. Hist. xvi. 904-923 ( Cavendish Deb. i. 47fl, 505. 
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weaken Lis own future power as a minisler.* But the sug- 
gestion for making the Act temporaty proceeded from Lord 
Clare,'' and not from Mr. Grenville, who was honestly per- 
suaded that the " system must end in tjie ruin of public lib- 
erty, if not checked,"* At this time his health and spirits 
were failing ; and he died a few montlis after the passing of 

The GrenviUe Act was continued from time to time ; and 
Made perpet. ^ 1774, Sir Edwin Sandys hrought in a bill to 
"^^ make it perpetual. It encountered a strong oppo- 

sition, especially from Mr. Fox, who dreaded the surrender 
of the privileges of the House ; but the successful operation 
of the Act, in the five cases which had already been tried 
under its provisions, was so generally acknowledged, that the 
bill was passed by a large majority.^ " This happy event," 
wrote Lord Chatham, " is a dawn of better times ; it is the 
last prop of Parliament : should it be lost in its passage, the 
legislature will fall into incurable contempt, and detestation 
of the nation," " The Act does honor to the statute-book, 
and will endear forever the memory of the framer." ^ 

This Act was passed on the eve of another general elec- 
tion, ivhich does not appear — so far aa evidence is accessi- 
ble — to have been marked by so much coiTuption as that 
of 1768, But the value of boroughs had certainly not de- 
clined in the market, as Gatton was sold for 75,000?.' 

For a time this measure undoubtedly introduced a marked 
ite impetfbct impi^vement in the judicature of tlie House of 
juocesa. Commons. The disruption of the usual party 
combinations, at that period, was favorable to its success; 
loid the exposure of former abuses discouraged their imme- 
diate renewal, in another form. But loo soon it became 

1 Walp, Mem. Geo. IH. ii. 384, n. 

s Cavendish Deb. i. SIS. 

s Hatsell's Free ii. 31, 

♦BBOtoiaa; ParLHiai.svii.107I; Fox Mem. i. 05, 133. 

• Letter to Lord Slielburne,Mardieth, 1774; Corresp. iv. 333. 

• Lord Malion's Hist. vL 27. 
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evident, that corruption and party spirit had not been over- 
come.^ Crowds now attended ihe ballot, as they had pre- 
viously come to the vote, — not to secure justice, hut to fur- 
ther political interests. The party which attended in the 
greatest force, was likely to have the numerical majority of 
names, drawn for the eommittee. From this list ea«h side 
proceeded fo strike thirteen of its political opponents i and 
the strongest thus secured a prepionderaiice on the commit- 
tee. Nor was this all. The ablest men, being most feared 
by their opponents, were almost invariably struck off, — a 
process familiarly known as " knocking the brains out of the 
committeej" and tlius the committee became at once partial 
and incompetent. The members of the committee were 
sworn fo do justice between tlie rival candidates ; yet the 
circumstances under which they were notoriously chosen, 
their own party bias, and & las conventional morality, — 
favored by the obscurity and inconsistencies of the election 
law, and by the conflicting decisions of incapable tribunals, 
— led lo this equivocal lesult: — that right was generally 
discovered to be on the side of that candidate, wlio professed 
the same political opmions as the majority of the committee.^ 
A Whig candidate had scant justice from a Tory committee ; 
a Tory candidate pleaded in vain before a Whig committee. 
Ey these means, tlie majority of the House continued, — 
with less diiectneDfl and certainty, and perhaps rmpmsed 
with less open scandal, — to nominate their own ^"/leoum" 
members la they had done before the Grenville '=™""'"*"- 
Act. And foi half a century, this system, with slight varia- 
tions of ptoci'duie, was suffered to prevail. In. 1839, how- 
ever, the ballot was at length superseded hy Sir Robert 
Peel's Act * lommittees were reduced lo six members, and 
nominated by an impaitial body, — the general committee 

1 Walpole 9 Mem iv HI and n. 

s These evils were ably exposed in the Report of tlie Committee on Con- 
buvevted EleoQone (Mr. C. BuUer), 1837-38, No. 44. 
8a&3Viot. c38i Hansard's Deb., 3d Ser., xlv. 379; ibid, xlvii. 576, 
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of electioas. The same principle of selection has since been 

adhered to in later Acts, with additional securities for im- 

partialitj' ; and the committee has been finally reduced to 

five members.' The evil was thus greatly diminished ; but 

still the sinister influence of party was not wholly overcome. 

In the nomination of election committees, one party or the 

other has necessarily Jiad a majority of one ; and though 

these tribunals have since been more able and judicial, their 

constitution and proceedings have too often exposed them to 

imputations of political bias. 

Such being the vices and defects of the electoral system, 

^ ^„ . — what were their results upon the House of 

Kstribueioii „ n T, . , ,,. 

of places and Commons r Representatives holding their seats 

^''""' ' by a general system of corruption, could scarcely 
fail to be themselves corrupt. What they had bought, they 
were but too ready fo sell. And how glittering the prizes 
offered as the price of their services ! Peerages, baronet- 
cies, and other titles of honor j patronage and court favor 
for the rich, — places, pensions, and bribes for the needy. 
All that the government had to bestow, they could com- 
mand. The rapid increase of honors * attests the liberality 
with which political services were rewarded ; while contem- 
porary memoirs and correspondence disclose the arts, by 
which many a peerage has been won. 

From the period of tJie Revolution, places and pensions 
Ef sSrained bj have been regarded as the price of political de- 
Pariiameni. pgndcnce ; and it has since been the steady policy 
of Parliament to restrain the number of placemen, entitled 
to sit in the House of Commons. To William III. feD the 
task of first working out the difficult problem of a constitu- 
tional government ; and amongst bis expedients for control- 
ling his Parliaments, was that of a muliipli cation of offices. 
The country party at once perceived the danger with, which 

1 4 & 5 Vict, c. 58, and 11 & la Vict, a 98 ; Report on Controverted Eleo- 
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their newly-houglit liberties were threatened from this caase, 
and endeavored to avert it. In 169S, the Commons passed 
a bill to prohibit all members hereafter chosen from accept- 
ing any office under the Crown ; but the Lords rejected it. 
In the following year it was renewed, and agreed to by both 
Houses i wheu the king refused his assent lo it. Lafer in 
his reign, however, this principle of di8c[oalification was com- 
menced, — the Commissioners of Revenue Boards being 
the first to whom it was applied.^ And at last, in 1700, i 
was enacted that after the accession of the House of Hanover, 
" no person who has an office or place of profit under the 
king, or receives a pension from the Crown, shall be capable 
of serving as a member of the House of Commons." ^ This 
too stringent provision, however, was repealed, — befoie it 
came into operation,' — early in the reign of Anne It was, 
indeed, incompatible with the working of conititutiona] gov- 
emmeut ; and if practically enforced, would have biought 
Parliament into hopeless conflict with the executive 

By the Act of Settlement of that reign, other testtictions 
were introduced, far better adapted to correct the ,(,,,„- 
evils of corrupt influence. The holder of every Oeorgei., 
new oSlce created after the 25th of October, 1705, 
and every one enjoying a pension from the Crown, during 
pleasure, was incapacitated from sitting in Parliament ; and 
members of the House of Commons accepting any old ofBce 
from the Crown, were obliged to vacate their seats, though 
capable of i^eelection.' It was the object of this latter pro- 
vision to submit the acceptance of office by a representative, 
to the approval of his constituent ; a principle which, — not- 
withstanding several attempts to modify it, — has since been 
resolutely maintained by the legislature. Restrictions were 
also imposed upon the multiplication of commissioners.* 

1 4 & 3 Will. & Maiy, c 21 (Siamps) ; 11 & 12 Will. IH. «. 2 (Excisfl). 

s 12 & 18 Will. I«. c. 2, 8. 3. 

» 4 Anne, o. 8, s. 25. 

^ 4 Aime, c. 3. * 6 Anne, a. 7. 
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At the commencement of the following reign, incajiacify 
gecnt Pan- Was extended to pensioners for terms of years ; ^ 
^'"- but as many pensions were then secretly granted, 

the law could not be put in force. In the reign of George 
II. several attempts were made to enforce it ; but they all 
miscarried.'' Lord Halifax, in debating one of these hilis, 
said diat secret pensions were the worst form of bribery : 
" A bi'ibe is given for a particular job ; a pension is a con- 
stant, continual bribe."' Early in tlie i^eign of George III. 
Mr. Rose Fuller — who had been a stanch Whig, — was 
bought off by a secret pension of 500/. which he enjoyed for 
rnaay yeai-s. The cause of his apostasy was not discovered 
till after his death.* 

Stili the policy of restricting the number of offices capable 
TEie Place *'*' being held by members of the House of Com- 
BiUotXT^i. mons, was steadily pursued. In 1742 the Place 
Bill, which had been thrice rejected by the Commons, and 
twice by the Loi-ds, at length received the Eoyal assent.'' It. 
was stated in a Lords' pi-otest, that two hundred appointments 
were tlien distributed amongst the membere of the House of 
Commons.' This Act added many offices to the list of dis- 
qualifieatiotis, but ehiefiy those of clerks and other subordi- 
nate oiScers of the public departments. 

By these measures the excessive multiplication of offices 
had been restrained; but in the reign of George 
reieaitfaeo. III. their number was stLll veiy considerable ( and 
they were used, — almost without disguise, — as 
the means of obtaining parliamentary support, Horace Wal- 
pole has preserved a good example of the unblushing man- 
ner, in which bargains were made for the votes of members, 

• 1 Geo. 1. 1. 54. 

^ No less tlian six 

Lords ( Pari, Hist vi 

8 Pari. Hist xi. 623. 

* Almon's Con*, il, 8; Eockingham 
6 15 Geo. U. c. 22. 
6 Lunls' Proteat, 3741; Pai-I. Hist. : 
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in excLaiige for offices. Mr. GrenTJlle wrote him a lelter, pi'o- 
posing to appoint his nephew, Lord Orford, to the rangership 
of St James'a and Hyde Parks. He said, " If he does choose 
it, I doubt not of his and his friend Boone's hearty assistance, 
and heheve I shall see you, too, much oftener in the House 
of Commons. This is offering you a bribe, but 'tis such a 
one as one honest good-natured man may, without offence, 
offer to another." As Walpole did not receive this commu- 
lioation with much warmtb, and declined any participation 
in the baj^ain, payments due to him on account of his pateni- 
offlces in the Exchequer, were slipped at the Treasury, for 
several mouths.'- 

The Whig statesmen of this period, who were striving to 
lediice tlie influence of the Crown, were keenly , ^ „ ._ 
alive to the means of corruption which a multi- IiisIuidi'b int 
plicity of places sfill afforded. "The great num- 
ber of offices," said Lord EoLkingham, " of more or less 
emoiumeni, which are now tenable by parties -.itting m 
Parliament, really operate like piizcs m a lotteiy An 
interested man purchases a seat, upon the "same principle 
as a person buys a lottery-hcktt. The vilue of Ihe ticket 
depends upon the quantum of pnze^ in the wheel ^ It was 
to remove this evil, even moie than for the ^ake of pecuniary 
saving, that Mr. Burke, in 1780, proposed to abohah thiity- 
nine offices held by members oi the Houie of Commons, and 
eleven held by peers. And by Lord Eoctingham's Act for 
the regulation of the Civil List expenditure in 1782, several 
offices connected with the government and royal household 
were suppressed, which had generally been held by mem- 
bers of Parliament ; and secret pensions were discontinued.* 

In 1793, the Pai'liament of Ireland adopted the principles 
of the English act of Anne, and disqualified the ogicojjn jj^ 
holders of all of&ces under the Crown or Lord- '*""■ 

1 Nov, Slat, 1762; Walpole'3 Mara. i. 213-216. 

a Eockinghflm Mem. ii. 399. 

» 22 Geo. in. e. 82, Wrasall'a Mam. jii. ii, 50, 54. See also supra, 211. 
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Lieutenant, created after that time. Ou the union with Ire- 
land, all the disqualifications for the Irish Parliament, were 
extended to the Parliament of the United Kingdom ; and 
several new disqualifications were ci-eated, in reference to 
other Irish offices.' 

The general scheme of offtcial disfranchisement was now 
complete : but the jealousy of Parliament was stiU 
quaiifica- sliown by the disqualification of new officers ap- 
pointed by Acts of Parliament. So constaat has 
been this policy, that upwai-da of one hundred statutes, still 
in force, contain clauses of disqualification ; and many similar 
statutes have been passed, which have since expired, or have 
been repealed.^ 

The result of this vigilant jealousy, has been a great re- 
duction of the number of placemen sitting in the House of 
Commons. In the first Parliament of George I. there had 
beeu two hundred and seventy-one members holding offices, 
pensions, and sinecures. In the first Parliament of George 
11. there were two hundred and fifty-seven ; in the first Par- 
liament of Geoi^ rV. there were but eighty-nine, exclusive 
of officers in the army and navy.' The number of place- 
men sitting in the House of Commons, has been further re- 
duced by the abolition and consolidation of offices ; and in 
1833 there were only sixty members holding civil offices and 
u exclusive of eighty-three holding naval and mili- 
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roigii of George II.,' and to the judges of tlie courts in Ire- 
land, io the reign of George IV.' In 1840, lie same prin- 
ciple was applied to the Judgeof the Admiralty Court." All 
the new judges in equity were disqualified by the Acts under 
which tbey were constituted. The solitary judge still enjoy- 
ing the capacity of sitting in the House of Commons, is the 
Master of the Rolls. In 1853, a Bill was introduced to 
withdraw this exceptional privilege ; but it was defeated by 
a masterly speech of Mr. Macaulay.' 

These various disquaiificaliotis were deemed necessary for 
securing the independence of Parliament ; and tlie ^ ^^^ ^^ ^.^ 
policy is still recognized, when the dangers Ihey qiwiiflca- 
were designed to avert, are less to he apprehended. 
It is true that independence has been purchased at tlie cost 
of much intellectual eminence, which the House of Commons 
could ill afford to spare ; but this sacrifice waa due lo consti- 
tutional freedom, and it has been wisely made. 

But the independence of Parliament was formerly cor- 
rupted by grosser expedients than places and p(^„jj,,jy 
pensions. Vulgar bribes were given, — directly '"^"'"L'" 
and indirectly, — for poli^cal support. Our Par- 
liamentary history has been tainted with this disgrace, from 
the reign of Charles II. far into that of George III. That 
Charles, himself unscrupulous and corrupt^ should have 
resorted to bribery, is natural enough. His was a debased 
reign, in which all forma of corruption flourished. 

Members were then first exposed to the tempfatioa of 
pecuniary bribes. In the reigns of the Tudors and the first 
two Stuarts, prerogative had been too strong to need the aid 
of such persuasion ; but after prerogative had been rudely 
shaken by the overthrow of Charles I., it was sought to sup- 

1 7 Geo. n. 0. 18. 

a 1 & a Geo. IV. 0. 44. 

Mach to the personal regret of all wlto were acquainted with Ihat emi- 
nent man. Dr. Luahington, who lost the seat in which he hail so long tlia- 
Ungulshed him-ielf. 

' Judges' Exclusion Bill, June lat, 1853; Hansard's Deb., 3d Ser., rsxvii. 
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port the icfluence of the Crown, by the subtle arfci of corrup- 
tion. Votes which were no longer to be conti'olled hj fear, 
were purchased with gold. James II., again, — secure of a 
servile Pai-liament, and bent upon ruling OQce more by pre- 
rogative, — disdained the meaner arls of bribery.^ 

The Revolution, however favorable to constitutional hberty, 
revived and extended this scandal ; and the circumstances of 
the times unhappily favored its development. The prerog 
alive of the Crown had been still further limited ; the power 
and activity of Parliament being pi-oportionately increased, 
while no means had yet been taken to insure its responsibil- 
ity to the people. A majority of the House of Commons, 
— beyond the reach of public opinion, — not accountable to 
its constituencies, — and debating and voting with closed 
doors, — held the political destinies of England at its mercy. 
The Constitution had not yet provided worthier means of in- 
fluence and restraint ; and William III., though personally 
averse to the base practices of Charles II., was forced to 
permit their use. His reign, otherwise conducive to freedom 
and national greatness, was disgraceful to the character of 
the statesmen, and to the public virtue of that age.* 

The practice of direct bribery notoriously continued in the 
three succeeding reigns ; and if not proved by the records of 
Parhament, was attested by contemporary writers, and by the 
complaints openly made of its existence. Under the admin- 
istration of Sir Robert Walpole, it was reduced to an organ- 
ised system, by which a m^ority of the House of Commons 
was long retained in subjection to the minister.' It is true, 
that after his fall, his enemies failed in proving their charges 

I Burnef s Own Time, i. 826. 

«Parl.Hist.v.307,840; Burnet'a Own Time, ii. 1«, 145. See I^rd Mao- 
aulay'a instructive altetcli of the Risa and Progress of Parliamentaiy Cop- 
ruptioii, Hist. iii. 641, 6ST! iMd. iv. 146, 305, 427, 478, 545, and 551; Com. 
Journ. xi. 331, May 2(1, 1695. 

« Debates, Lords and Commons, 1741, on motions for the removal of Sir 
E. Walpole, Part. Hist, xi. 1027-1303; Coxe's Mem. of Sir R. Walpole, 
i. 641, 718 ; Debates on appointment of Committee of Inquiry, Pari. Hist 
2ii. 443, el se;. 
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against hira; but the entire strengfli of the coui-f, the new 
ministry, and the House of Lorils, was exerted to screen him. 
The witnesses refused to answer questions ; and the Lorda 
declined to pass a bill of indemnify, which would have re- 
moved the ground of their refusal.^ Nor mujt it be over- 
looked that, however notorious corruption may be, it ia of 
all things the most difficult of proof. 

This sj stem was continued by his successors, throughout 
the reigti of George II. ; and ia believed to have been 
brought to peifeotion, under the adminifti'ation of Mr. 
Henry Pplham. 

In approaching the reign of George III., it were well if 
no traces could be found of the continued exist- 
ence of this system; but unhappily the early part airLma 
of this reign presents some of its worst examples. 
Lord Bute, being resolved to maintain his power by the cor- 
rupt arts of Sir Robert Walpole, secured, by the promise of 
a peerage, the md of "Walpole's experienced agent, Mr. Henry 
Fox, in carrying them out with success.^ The office tn- 
tmated to him was familiarly known as " the management of 
the House of Commons." 

In October, 1762, Mr. Grenville had impressed upon Lord 
Bute the difficulties of carrying on the business of the House 
of Commons, "without being autliorized to talk to the mem- 
bers of that House upon their several claims and pretensions."* 
And these difficulties were effectually overcome. 

Horace Walpole relates a startling tale of the purchase of 
votes by Mr. Fos, in December, 1763, in support of Loi-d 
Bute's preliminaries of peace. He says, " A shop was pub- 
licly opened at the Pay Office, whither the members flocked, 
and received the wages of their venality in bank-bills, even to 
so low a sum as 200?. for their votes on the treaty. 25,000?., 

1 Report of Committee of Inquiry, 1743; Pari. Hist.sii. 626, 788; Cose'j 
Mem. of Sir R. Walpole, i. 711. 
3 Rockingham Mem. i, 1ST. 
« Grenville Papers, i. 483. 
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as Martin, Secretary of the Treasury, afterwards owaed, 
were issued in one morning; and ia a single fortnight, a vast 
majority was purchased to approve the peace ! " ' Lord 
Stanhope, wlio is inchned wholly to reject this circumstantial 
Btovj, admits that Mr. Fox was the least scrupulous of Wal- 
pole's pupils, and that the majority was otherwise unaccount- 
able." The account is probably exaggerated ; but the char- 
acter of Mr. Fox and his Parliameniary associates ia not 
repugnant to its probability ; nor does it stand alone. A 
suspicious circumstance, in confinmation of Horace Walpole, 
has been brought to light. Among Mr. Grenville's papers 
has been preserved a statement of the secret-service money 
from 1761 to 1769 ; whence it appears that in the year end- 
ing 25tli October, 1762, 10,000^. had been disbursed to Mr. 
Martin, Secretary to the Treasury ; and in the following 
year, to which the story refers, no less than iiftOOl^ 

The general expenditure for secret service, during Lord 
Bute's period, also exhibits a remarkable excess, as compared 
■with other years. In the year ending 25ih October, 1761, 
the secret-service money had amounted to 58,000t Lord 
Bute came into office on the 29th May, 1762 ; and in this 
year, ending 2.'>th Oi-tober. it rose at once to 82,168?. In 
the nest year, — Lord Bute having retired m April, — it fell 
to 61,000/. In 1704, it was reduced to 36,837/.; and m 
1765, to 29,374?.* 

The Grenville Ministry distributed bribes or gratuities 

with less profusion than Lord Bute, yet with so 

Qwnvuie little restraint, that a donation lo a member of 

" "^' ■ Parliament appears to have been regarded as a 
customary compliment. It might he offered without offencp 

' Wa!p. Mem. Gao. III. i. 199. 

* Lord Mahoii'B Hist. v. 15. 

» Granvilla Papers, iil, 144. 

^ There is an obscurity in tJiese aocounta; but it seems as if ttie secret- 
eervice money had been derired from different souroes, the amount paid 
from one source, between 1761 and 1763, being 156,000;., and from the oilier 
39J,507(. Tlie details of tha latter sma only are given. 
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if declined, an apology was felt to be due to the minister. 
In the Grenville Papers we find a characteristic letter from 
Lord Say and Sele, .which exemplifies i.he relatioas of the 
minister with liis Parliamentary supporters, 

"London, Nov. 28t]i, 1763. 

"Honored Sir, — I am very much obliged to you tor that 
freedom of converse you this morning indulged me in, which 
I prize more than the lucrative advantage 1 then received. 
To show the sincerity of my words (pardon. Sir, the perhaps 
over niceness of my disposition), I return inclosed the bill 
for 300?. you favored me wiih, as good manners would not 
permit my refusal of it, when tendered by you. 

" P. S- — As a free horse wants no spur, so I stand in need 
of no inducement or douceur, to lend my small assistance to 
the king, or his frieuds in the present administration." ' 

Mr. Grenville, however, complained, — and apparently 
with justice, — " that the seci-et-service money was by a great 
deal less than under any other minister" ^ 

Throughout the admmiitration of Lori Noith the pur- 
chase of votes m Parhament, by direct pecun coJeri-ira 
laiy brities was sUlI a comnon practice. The *'" ""' 
kmgs complicity — alna>9 s peUed — is now beyond a 
doubt "Wilting to Lo d Noith on the 1st March 1781, His 
Majesty -laid — 'Mi Eob naon sent me the list of the 
spealteis lost night tnd of the veiy gool majority I have 
this morning «ent him COOOi to be pi iced to the 6T,me pur- 
pose as the sum transmittel on the 2l3t August '* No 
other cjndu ion can be drawn fiom ihia leltni tl an that the 
king was in the Inbit of transmitting money to sec ire ma- 
jorities for the Tiiinister who was then fighting hi battles in 
the House of Common'' 

iGron ilUPaim ii 146 

"lid lU 

* King's Letters to Lord Nortli; Lord Brougliam a Worka, iii. 157. Mr. 
Robinson, da Secretary to the Ti'easiiiy, hiid ihe management of the House 
of Commong, and was the depository of the Livre rouge, supposed to con- 
tain the names of members retained by miniaters. — Wraxalt Mem. il. 225- 
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The system of bribery did not long snrvive the ministry 
of Lord North,' It may not have wholly died 
dcciina of the out ; and baa probably been since resorted to, on 
rare and exceptional oceasions. But the power- 
ful and populai adminisi ration of Mr, Pitt did not need such 
support. The Crown had triumphed over parties, — its in- 
fluence was supreme, — and Mr. Pitt bimself^ however pro- 
fuse in the distribution of honors to his adherents, was of 
too lofty a character, to encourage the baseness of his meaner 
followers. 

Another instrument of corruption was found, at tlie be- 
ginning of this reign, id the raising of money for 
inans Bad loi- the public scTvice, by loans and lotteries. This 
form, of bribery, though less direct, was more capa- 
ble of proof. A bribe could be given in secret ; the value 
of scrip was notorious. In March, 1763, Lord Bute con- 
Lord Bute's tracted a loan of three millions and a half, for 
loan, 1763. f[|g pujji;,; ggrvlce ; and having distributed shares 
among his friends, — tlie scrip immediately rose to a premi- 
um of 11 per cent, in the market I So enormous a miscal- 
culation of the terms upon which a loan could be negotiated, 
is scarcely to be reconciled with honesty of purpose ; and, ac- 
cording to the practice of that time, the minister was entirely 
free from control in the distribution of the shares. Here the 
country sustained a loss of 385,000/. ; and the minister was 
openly charged with having enriched his political adherents, 
at tlie public expense. The bank-bills of Mr. Fox had been 
found so persuasive, that corruption was applied on a still 

1 Mr. Hallam sajs that tha practice of direct bribery of Members of Pai- 
liainent "is generally supposed to have ceased about the termination of the 
American War." — Const. Sist. iii. 256. 

Mr. William Smith, one of the oldest members of Ihe Houae of Commons, 
related the following anecdote of his own time:— A gentleman, being at 
Sir Benjamin Hammett'e Bank, heai-d a Member, one of Lord North's 
fWends, ask to have aSQOl. bili "broken," -which was done; and upon the 
applicant leaying the bank, Sir B. Hammett sawa cover lying on the floor, 
which he picked np and put into his friand's hand, without comment. It 
wflB addressed to the member, " with Lord North's compliments.'' 
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larger scale, in order fo secure the power of tte minister. 
The participation of many memhera, in the profits of fliis 
iniquitous loan, could not be concealed ; and little p^ns were 
taken to deny it.* 

The success of this expedient was not likely fo be soon 
forgotten. Stock-jobhing became the fashion ; and vo fo f 
many members of Parliament were notoriously ion's loan, 
conceraed in it. Horace Walpole, the chief chron- 
icler of these scandals, states that, in 1767, sixty members 
were implicated in such transactions, and even the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer himself.* Another contemporary, Sir 
George Colebrooke, gives an account quite as circumstantial, 
of the monstrous corruption of the time He says, " The 
Duke of Grafton gave a dmnei to several of the principal 
men in the city, to settle the loan Mi Townahnnd eame in 
his nightgown, and aftei dinnei , when the terms w ere settled, 
and eveiy one present wished io ititioduce lome friend on 
the list of sub^cnbeis, he pretended to cast up the sums 
ah-eady subacnbed, said the loan wab full, huddled up his 
papers, got into i cbair, and letuined home, reserving to 
himself, by this manceuvre a laige sh-»re in the lodn " ° 

A few years later, similar practices n ere exposed in an- 
other form. Lotteries were then a favorite source lotterias, 
of revenue ; and it appeared from the lists of subscribers in 
1769 and 1770, that shares had been allotted to several 
members of Parliament. On the 28d of April, 1771, Mr, 
Seymour moved for the list of persons who had subscribed 
to the lotteries of that year, alleging that it appeared from 
the lists of 1769, that twenty thousand tickets had been dis- 
posed of to members of Parliament, which sold at a premium 
of nearly 21. each. His motion was refiised.* On the 25th 
April, Mr. CoiTiwall moved to prohibit any member from 

1 Pari. Hist. sv. 1305; Adolphus, i. Ill; History of the lata Minority, 
107; " TliB Sorth Briton," No. 43; Lord MahoQ's Hist. v. 20. 
a Walpole'a Mem. Geo. IH. 11. 423. 
a Cited ill Walpole's Mem. jii. 100, ». 
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receiving more than twenty tickets. He stated tliat lie was 
" certainly infoi'med," that fifty members of Parliament had 
each subscribed for five hundred tickets, which would real- 
ize a profit of lOOOt, and secure the minister fifty votes. 
His motioQ also was rejected.' 

Agaia, in 1781, the very drcnmatanees of Lord Bute's 
Lord north's fla^fious loan, were repeated under Lord North. 
i™n,n8i. j^ ]jjgjj ^( 12,000,000/. was then contracted, to 
defray the cost of the disastrous American war, of which 
lottery-tickets formed a part. Its terms were so favorable 
to the subscribers, that suddenly the scrip, or omLiiiira, rose 
nearly 11 per cent,^ The minister was assailed with injw- 
nous reproaches, and his conduct was repeatedly denounced 
in Parliament as wilfully corrupt. These charges were not 
made by obscure men ; but by the Marquess of Rocking- 
ham, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Byiig, Sir G. Savile, and 
other eminent members of Opposition. It was computed by 
Mr. Fox, that a profit of 900,000?. would be derived from 
the loan ; and by others, that half the loan was slibscribed 
for by members of the House of Commons. Lord Rock- 
inghaiQ said, " the loan was made merely for the purpose of 
corrupting the Parliament to support a wicked, impolitic, 
and ruinous war." Mr. Fox declared, again and again, that 
a large sum had been placed in the " hands of the minister 
to be granted as douceurs to members of that House, , , . 
as a means of procuring and continuing a majority in the 
House of Commons, upon every occasion, and to give 
strength and support to a bad admiaistration." ' 

IWalp. Mem. iv. 320; Chattiam's Corrasp. iv. 148, n.; Pari. Hist, svii. 

^ Sir P. J. Clerks, on the Bth March, said it had risen from 9 to 11 in the 
Alley that Any, Lord North said it had onl^' risen to 9, and hnd fallen 
again to 71. Lord Roefcingliam eatimated it at 10 per cent. 

B Debates m the Commons, Tth, Sih, ISth, and 14th March, and in the 
Lords, 21st March, 1781; Pari. Histoiy, xxi. 1 
Mem. ii. 437 ; l^rd J. RiisseU'B Life of Fox, 
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The WOT t f ituie of this foim f on (t ^ a its ex- 
cessive and extnva^int co I to the lo tij If membera 
of Parlnment weie to be bribed at all — back notes, ju- 
diciously distnbuted weie fai cheapei than imjiovident 
loans Loid Bute had purchased a mipiity on the pie 
litninanes of peace with tbirtj or foitj tbou ind [oundi 
Lord North s expenmeat laid % buiden uptn the [ e pie it 
neiily a million It wafa bad enouj^h tl at the repio enta 
ti\es ot tbe people should be coiiupted and to paj so h gh 
a piice fot then curiuflioQ wis a ciuel aggia\aiioii of the 

In 1782 Lord North in nising -mother loan did not 
venture to repeat these scandals ; but disappointed j^^^ Nortii's 
his friends by a new system of close subscriptions. '"*"' ^''^■ 
This arrangement did not escape animadversion ; but it was 
the germ of the modern form of contracts, by sealed ten- 
ders.''- Mr. Pitt had himself condemned the former uisconMnu- 
system of jobbing-loans and lotteries; and when gys^mbysir. 
he commenced his series of loans for the French ^"'■ 
revolutionary war in 1793, he took effectual means to dis- 
continue it. Tliat the evil had not been exaggerated, may 
be infeiTcd from the views of that sagacious statesman, as 
expounded by his biographer and friend Dr. Tomline. Mr. 
Pitt " having, while in opposition, objected to the practice 
of his predecessors in distributing beneficial shares of loans 
and lottery-tickets, under the market price, among their 
private friends, and the Parliamentary supportere of the 
Government, adopted a new plan of contracting for loans 
and lotteries by means of sealed proposals from different 
persons, which were opened in the presence of ea«h olher ; 
and while this competition insured to the public, the beat 
terms which could be obtained under existing circumstances, 
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it cut off a very improper source of showing favor fo indi* 
viduals, and increasing ministerial influence." ^ 

One otier form of Pai'liaoientary corruption yet remains 
Ooatnioiora. to be noticed. Lucrative contracts for the public 
service, necessarily increased by the American war, were 
found a ooovenient mode of enriching political supporters. 
A contract to supply rum or beef for the navy, waa as great 
a pi'ize for a member, as a share in a loan or lottery. This 
species of reward was particularly acceptable to the com- 
mercial members of the House. Nor were its attractions 
confined to the members who enjoyed the contracts. Con- 
stituents being allowed to participate in their profits, were 
zealous in supporting government candidates. Here was 
another source of influence, for which again die people paid 
too dearly. Heavy as their burdens were becoming, they 
were increased by the costly and improvident contracts, 
which this system of Parliamentary jobbing encouraged. 
The cost of bribery in this form, was even greater and more 
indefinite than that of loans and lotteries. In the latter 
case, there were some limits to the premium on scrip, which 
was public and patent f o all tiie world ; but who could esti- 
mate the profits of a contract loosely and ignorantiy — not 
fo Bay corruptly — entered into, and executed without ade- 
quate securities for its proper fulfilment? These evils were 
notorious ; and efforts were not wanting to correct them. 

In 1779 Sir Philip Jennings Clerlte obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to disqualify contractore from sitting in Par- 
liament, except where they obtained contracts at a public 
bidding ; but on the 11th of March, the commitment of the 
bill was negatived.^ Again, in February 1780, Sir PhiHp 
renewed his motion, and succeeded ia passing his bill through 
the Commons, without opposition ; hut it was rejected by 
the Lords on the second reading." In 1781 it was brought 

1 Life of Pitt, iii. 633. 
a Piul. Hiat. S3t. 123-129. 
* Pari. Hist. ssi. Hi. 
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forward a third time, but was then lost in the Houhc of 
Commons.^ 

Meaowhile, Lord North's administration was falling ; the 
OppositioQ were pledged to diminish the influence of the 
Crown, and to fui-ther the cause of economic reform ; and in 
1782, Sir Phihp was able to bring in his bill, and carry the 
second reading." In committee, Mr. Fox introduced clauses 
which omitted the esception in iavor of contracts obtaine( 
at a public bidding, and extended it to existing as well a» 
future contracts. Immediately afterwards, the Eockingham 
ministry coming into office, adopted a measure so consonant 
with their own policy ; and, under such auspices, it was at 
length passed.' It was another legislative condemnation of 
corrupt influences in Parliament. 

In weighing the evidence of parliamentary corruption, 
which is accessible to us, allowance must be^^^^^^ 
made for the hostility of many of the witnesses. demBedhy 
Charges were made against the government of 
the day, by its bitterest opponents ; and may have been ex- 
aggerated by the hard coloring of party. But they were 
made by men of high character and political eminence ; and 
BO generally was their truth acknowledged, that every abuse 
complained of, was ultimately condemned by Parliament. 
Were all the. measures for restraining corruption and undue 
influence groundless ? Were the evils sought to be corrected 
imaginary ? The historian can desire no better evidence of 
contemporary evils, than the judgment of successive Parlia- 

1 Pari. Hist. xxi. 1380. 

a Pari. HjBt. xxii. 1214, 1885, 1856. Debates, ISth March ; IBth aad ITUi 
April i lat and 2THi May, 17S3. 

The Bill contained an esception in fevor of persons subscribing to a 
public loan. It wsa said, however, that the loan was a more dangerous en- 
giDB of influenca than contracts, and nlSmately the esception was omitted, 
" it being generally understood that a separate Bill should bo brought In 
for that purpose," which, however, was never done. Tkie matter, as stated 
in the debates, is excesdingly obscure and inconsistent, and scarcely to be 
reh«d upon, though it was frequently advarffid to, in diacussing tbe ques- 
tion of Baron Bothscbild's disability in 1865. 
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merits, — pronounced again and again, and ratified by poster- 
ity,'- The wisdom of ile legislature averted the I'uiu of the 
constitution, which the philosophical MonteBquioa had pre- 
dicted, when he said, " II perira lorsque la puissance legisla- 
tive sem plus corrompue que I'ex^cutrice." ' 

Such was the state of society in the first years of the 
stntoofsod- reign of George III. that the vices of the gov- 
ernment received little correction from public 
opinion. A corrupt system of government rep- 
resented hut too faithfully, the prevalent corruption of sodety. 
Men of the highest rank openly rioted in drunkenness, 
gambling, and debauchery : the clergy were indifFerent to 
religion ; the middle classes were coarse, ignoraaf, and sen- 
sual ; and the lower classes brutalized by neglect, poverty, 
and evil examples. The lastes and habits of the age were 
low : its moral and intellectual standard was debased. All 
classes were wanting in refinement, and nearly all in educa- 
tion. Here were abounding materials for venal BCiiaiurs, 
greedy place-hunters, and corrupt electors. 

Having viewed the imperfections of the representative 
HowpopniBc system, and the various forms of corruption by 
w™i^pt which the constitution was formerly disfigured, we 
alive. pause to inquire how popular principles, states- 

manship, and public virtue were kept alive, amid such ad- 
verse influences?" The country ^vas great and glorious; 
and its history, — though stamed with many blots, — is auch 
as Englishmen may justly contemplate with pride. The 

lit to stieoia- 



«"0f all ingeaioHB inBtramentB of daspotism," said Sydney Smith, "I 
most commend a popular assembly where the majority Krc paid and hhed, 
and a few bold nod able men, by their brave speeches, make the piioplo be- 
lieve they are free." — jtfem. ii. 314. 
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people, if enjoying less freedom than in later times, were yet 
tbe fi-eest people in the world. Their laws, if inferior to 
ruodern juvispi-u dense, did not fall short of the enlightea- 
ment of the age, in which Parliament designed them. How 
are these pontraats to he explained and reconciled ? How 
were the people saved from misgovernment ? What were 
the antidotes fo the baneful abuses which prevailed ? In the 
first place, parliamentary goverument atti-acted the ables 
men to the service of the state. Whether they owed theii 
seats to the patronage of a peer, or to the suffi'ages of their 
fellow-countrymen, they equally enlightened Parliament by 
their eloquence, and guided the national councils by their 
statesmanship. In the next place, the representation, — 
limited and anomalous as it was, — comprised some popular 
elements ; and the House of Commons, in the worst times, 
still professed its responsibility to the people. Nor can it be 
denied that the small class, by whom a majority of the House 
of Commons was returned, were the most instructed and en- 
lightened in the country ; and as Englishmen, were generally 
true to principles of freedom. 

Two other causes, which exercised a wholesome restraint 
npon Parliament and the governing class, are to be found in 
the divisions of parly, — finely called by Sir Bulwer Lytton 
" the sinews of freedom," — and the growing influence of 
the press. However prone the ruling party may sometimes 
have been fo repress liberty, the party in opposilion were 
forced to rely upon popular principles ; and pledged to main- 
tain them, at least for a time, when they succeeded to power. 
Party agmn supplied, in some degree, the place of intelligent 
public opinion. As yet the great body of the people had 
neither knowledge cor influence ; but those who enjoyed 
political power, were encouraged by their rivalries and am- 
bition, not less than by their patriotism, to embrace those 
principles of good government, which steadily made their 
way in our laws and institutions. Had all parties combined 
against popular rights, nothing short of another revolution 
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could have overthrown ihem. But as they were divided and 
opposed, the people obtained extended liberties, before they 
were in a position to wrest them from their rulers, by means 
of a free representation. 

Meanwhile the press was gradually creating a more ele- 
vated public opinion, to which all parties were obliged to 
defer. It was long, however, before that great political agent 
pei-formed its office worthily. Before the press can be in- 
structive, there must be enhghtenment, and public spirit 
among the people : it takes its color from society, and reflects 
its prevailing vices. Hence, while flagrant abuses in the 
goTeniment were tolerated by a corrupt society, the press was 
venal, — teeming with scurrilous libels and factious false- 
hoods, in the interests of rival parties, — and disfigured by 
all the faults of a depraved political morality. Let us be 
thankful that principles of liberty and public virtue were so 
strong, as constantly to advance in society, in the press, and 
in the government of the country. 

The glaring defects and vices of the representative system, 
ArgummtB which have now been exposed, — the restricted 
Se^falS^- ^^^ unequal franchise, the bribery of a limited 
fotm. electoral body, and the corruption of the repre- 

sentatives themselves, — formed the strongest arguments lor 
parliamentary reform. Some of them had been partially 
corrected ; and some had been ineffectually exposed and 
denounced ; but the chief evil of all, demanded a bolder 
and more hazardous remedy. The theory of an equal rep- 
resentation, — at no time very perfect, — had, in the course 
of ages, been entirely subverted. Decayed boroughs, with- 
out inhabitants, — the absolute property of noblemen, — and 
populous towns without electors, returned members to the 
House of Commons ; but great manufacturing cities, dis- 
tinguished by their industry, wealth, and intelligence, were 
witliout representatives. 

Schemes for partially rectilying these inequalities were 
proposed at various times, by statesmen of veiy different 
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opinions. Lord Chatham was the first to advocat* reform^ 
vspeaking, in 1766, of the borough representatioB. Lonichat- 
he called it " the rotten part of our constitution j " g/^ft^""' 
and said, " It cannot continue a century. If it i''''- 
does not drop, it must be amputated."^ In 1770, uihMar. 
he suggested that a third member should be added to every 
county, " in order to couaterbalance the weight of corrupt and 
venal boroughs." ^ Such was his opinion of the necessity of 
measure of this character, that he said ; " Before the end 
of this century, either the Parliament will reform itself from 
within, or be I'eformed with a vengeance from without."' 
The nest scheme was that of a very notable poli- jj^ ^^n^g^^g 
tician, Mr. Wilkes. More comprehensive f haa ='*™'«' ^'^b. 
Lord Chatham's, — it was framed to meet, more directly, the 
evils complained of. In 1776, he moved for a bill to give 
additional members to the Metropolis, and to Middlesex, 
Yorkshii'e, and other lai^e counties ; to dbfranchise the rot- 
ten boroughs, and add the electors to the county constitu- 
ency ; and lastly, to enfranchise Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and " other rich populous trading towas." ' 
His scheme, indeed, comprised all the leading principles of 
parliamentary reform, which were advocated for the next 
fifty years without success, and have been sanctioned within 
our own time. 

The next measure for reforming the Commons, was brought 
forward by a peer. On the 3d June, 1780, in the puj.,„f Bioh 
midst of Lord Geoi^e Gordon's riots, the Duke of H™:*'^ ^^> 
Kiehmond presented a bill for establishing annual 

1 Dabatea on the Address, January, 1768. 

3 Walpole's Mem. iv. 58; Chathsm'a Correap. iv. 157, where he supports 
his fiewB by the precedent of a Scotch Act at tlie Eevolulion. Bttangera 
were excluded during this debate, which is not reported iu the Parhaiiieu. 
tary History. 

» 21st March, 1J79, Pari. Hiet. xviii. 128T. The motion waa negatived 
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parliaments, universal suffrage, and equal electoral districts,* 
It was rejected without a diviaion. 

Nor was the Duke's extravagant proposal an isolated sug- 
gestion of his own. Extreme changes were at this 
le popular, — embracing annual parliaments, the 
extinctioQ of rotten boroughs, and universal suf- 
frage. The graver statesmen, who were favorable to im- 
proved representation, discountenanced all such proposals, 
likely to endanger the more practicable schemes of economic 
reform by which they were then endeavoring, — with every 
prospect of success — to [unfj Paibampiit, and reduce the 
influence of the Crowu The petitionei-s bj ^nhom thej were 
supported, prayed al-.o foi a more equal repieoentation of 
ike people; but it ■was deemed piudent to postpone tora time, 
the agitation of that question ' 

The disgraceful iiols of Lord Geoi^e Gordon, rendered 
tliis time uufavoiable for the discuition of anj political 
changes. The Whig party were chitgt'd with in=tigatmg 
and abetting these riots, lu^t as at a later period, they be- 
came obnoxious to imputations of Jacobimam The occision 
of the king's speech at the end ot the session of 1780, was 
not lost by the tottering government of Loid Noilh His 
Majesty warned the people against " the hazard of innova^ 
tion ; " and artfully connected this warning, with a reference 
to " rebellious insurrections tn resist or to reform the laws."* 

Among the more moderate schemes discussed at this pe- 
riod, by the temperate supporters of parliamentary reform, 
was the addition of one hundred county members to the 
House of Commoi It as objected to, however, by some 
of the leading Wh gs a 1 e ng prejudicial to the demoerat- 
ical part of the Consi tut on I y hrowing too great a weight 
into the scale of the ar to racy * 
1 Pari, Hist. XKi 686 
1 Ann. Reg. S3t 140 104 F k igliam Mem. ii. 395, 411. 

• Pari. Hiat. xx 67 

* Lmter of Duke of Portland; Rockingham Mtm, ii. 413. 
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Mr. Pitt nas now commencing his great career; and bis 
early youth ia memorable for the advocacy of a 
measure, which bia renowned father had appi-oved. Hoq for in. 
His first motion on this subject was made in 1782, """*' ^^^' 
during the Rookingbam admin islration. The time was well 
chosen, as that ministry was houorably distinguished by its 
exertions for the purification of Parliament. On the 7lh 
May, after a call of the House, he introduced the subject in 
a speech, as wise and temperate as it was able. In analyz- 
ing the state of the representation, he described the Treasury 
and otlier nomination boroughs, without property, popula- 
tion, or trade ; and the boroughs which had no property or 
stake in the country but their votes, which they sold to the 
highest bidder. The Nabob of Areot, he said, had seven or 
eight members in that House : and might not a foieign State 
in enmity with this country, by means of such boroughs, have 
a party there? He concluded by moving for a committee 
of inquiry. He seems to have been induced to adopt this 
course, in consequence of the difficulties he had experienced 
iu obtaining the agreement of ihe fiienda of reform, to any 
specific proposal.^ This motion was superseded by reading 
the order of the day, by a mfyority of twenty only.^ 

Again, in 1783, while in opposition to the Coalition min- 
istry, Mr. Pitt renewed his esertions in the same 
cause. His position had, in the mean time, been oiutiona,May 
strengthened by numerous petitions, with 20,000 ' 
signatures.' 

He no longer proposed a committee of inquiry but came 
forward with three dtnt ol on — It, That ff t al 
measures ought to b ak n f p nting b be y nd x 
pense at elections : 1 Tl t wh n h u j ty 1 i 

any borough shouH ! t il i p It 



2 161 to 141 ; Pari. Hist, satii. U16 ; Fos Mem. i. 331-3. 

3 All the petitions wliich bad been proaented foftlie last m 
btougbt into the Honse by the Clerk, and laid on. lie floor i 
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eletrfion Lommiftee, the borough should bo disfranchised, and 
the uiibiibed minorily entitled to vote for the county: 3d, 
That an addition should be made to the knights of the shire, 
and metabeiB foi the metropolis. In support of his resolu- 
tions, he attnbuted the disasters of the American war to the 
eoiTUpt state of the House of Commons, and the secret influ- 
ence of the Crown, which, he said, " were sapping the very 
foundation of liberty, hy corruption." UniTersal suffrage he 
condemned; and the disfranchisement of "rotten boroughs" 
Le as yet shrank from proposing.^ 

Before Mr, Pitt had occasion again to express his senti- 
ments, he had been called to the head of affairs, 
tition Jan. and was caiTying on his memoi-able contest with 
I6tii,i(3i. ^^^ Coalition. On the 16th Januaiy, 1794, Mr. 
DuBCombe presented a petition from the freeholders of York- 
shire, praying the House to take into serious consideration 
the inadequate state of the representation of the people, 
Mr. Pitt supported it, saying, that he had been confirmed 
in his opinions in favor of reform, by the recent conduct of 
the Opposition, " A temperate and moderate reform," he 
said, "temperately and modei-ately pursued, he would at all 
times, and in all situations, he ready to promote to the utmost 
of bis power." At the same time, he avowed that his cab- 
inet were not united in favor of any such measure ; and that 
he despaired of seeing any cabinet unanimous in the cause. 
In this opinion Mr. Fox signified his concurrence; but added, 
that Mr, Pitt had scarcely inti-odueed one person into his 
cabinet, who would support his views in regard to parlia- 
mentary reform.^ 

The sincerity of Mr. Pitt's assurances was soon to be 

lested. In the new Parliament he found himself 

licftrm BUI, supported by a powerful majoiitj , and he enjoj ed 

at once the confidence of the king and the favor 

of the people. Upon one question oalj, waa lie powerless. 

73. Vfrn\ Mem Jii 400 
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To his measure of pari 1 amen fary reform, the king waa ad- 
verse,' — his cabinet were indifferent or unfriendly; and his 
followers in the House of Commons, could not be brought to 
vote in ita favor. The Tories were generally opposed to it j 
and even a large portion of the Wliigs, including the Duke 
of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam, failed to lend it their sup- 
port.^ Public feeling had not yet been awakened to the 
necessity of reform ; and the legislature was so constituted, 
that any effective schenie was hopeless. 

In the first session of the new Parliament he was not pre- 
pared with any measure of his own ; but he apoke and voted 
in favor of a motion of Mr. Alderman Sawbridge ; and prom- 
ised that, in the next session, he should be ready to bring the 
question forward himself He redeemed this pledge, and on 
the 18th April, 1785, moved for leave to introduce a Bill 
" to amend the representation of the people of England, in 
Paiiiament." Having proved, by numerous references to 
history, that the representation Lad frequently bneu changed, 
according to tlie varying circumstances of the (aiuntry ; that 
many decayed boroughs had ceased to return members to 
Parliament, while other boroughs had been raised or restored 
to that privilege ; he proposed that seventy-two members 
then returned by thirty-six decayed boroughs should be dis- 
tributed among the counties and the Metropolis. But this 
part of his sclieme was accompanied by the startling proposal, 
th-it these boiju^hs should not be di^franclu^ed exiept with 
the Lonsent of tlieir piopiietota who weie to receive com 
pensation fiom the St-ite imountmg to a million sterling' 
He further proposed to [ uichase the e'^cluane rights of ten 
corporition*! for the benefit of their fellow citizens and to 
obtam by the aame meins the suirender of the right of 
letmning mLmheii, fiom foai small bouughs, whoie mem- 
bers could be tidn ieired to populous towns By these sev- 

1 Sea supra^ p. 83. 

2 Lord J. Euaselrs tift of Fox; ii, 176. 
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eral means, a hundred seats wei* to be redisti'ibuted, Tho 
enlargement of the county constituency, by the addition of 
copyholders to the freeholders, formed another part of his 
plan. It was estimaf«d that by this change, and by the en- 
franchisement of great towns, a total addition of ninety-nine 
thousand would be made to the electoral body. The portion 
of ibis scheme most open to objection was that of compensat- 
ing the proprietors of boroughs ; and he admitted that it 
" was a tender part; but at the same time it bad become a 
necessary evil, if any reform was to take place." It seems 
indeed, that not hoping to convince those interested in the 
existing state of the representation, of the expediency of 
reform, he had sougtt to purchase their support The bor- 
oughs which were always in the market, he proposed to buy, 
on behalf of the State ; and thus to secure purity, through 
the instruments of corruption. Such a sacriSce of principle 
to expediency may have been necessary : but it did not sa^e 
his scheme of reform from utter failure. His motion for 
leave to bring in the bill, was negatived by a majority of 
seven ty-four.^ 

As this was the last oeeasioa on which Mr. Pitt advocated 
Mr piti'sain- ^^^ cause of parliamentary reform, his sincerity, 
oeriij. even at that time, has been called in question. 

He could scarcely have hoped to carry this measure ; but its 
failure was due to causes beyond his control. To have 
staked his power as a minister, upon the issue of a measure 
fifty years in advance of the public opinion of his day, — and 
which he had no power to foi-ce upon Parliament, — would 
have been the act of an enthusiast, rather than a statesman 
The blame of his subsequent inaction in the cause was 
shared by the Whigs, who, for several years, consented 
to its entire oblivion. 

In the five ensuing years of Mr. Pitt's prosperous admin- 
Mr Fiooa'B istration, the word " Reform " was scarcely whis- 
mo'tion, 1730. pered in Parliament. At length, in 1790, Mr. 

I Ayes 174, No«s 248. Part. Hist, ssv. 432-475; Tomline"9 Life of 
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Flood moved for a bill to amend the representation of the 
people. His plan waa to add one hundred members to the 
House of Commons, to be elected by the resident household- 
ers of every county, Mr. Pitt, on this occasion, professed 
himself to be as fiim and zealous a friend as ever to parlia- 
mentary reform ; but could not assent to Mr, Flood's motion, 
which was superseded by the adjournment of the House.' 

Meanwhile, the cause of parliamentary reform had been 
advocated by several political associations, and '-Friends of 
more paiticularly by the " Friends of the People." """ p*""^" 
This society embraced several men eminent in politics and 
literature ; and twenty-eight members of Parliament, of 
whom Mr. Grey and Mr. Erskine took the lead. It was 
agreed amongst them, that the subject should again be pressed 
upon the attention of Parliament. 

And, accordingly, on the 30th of April, 1792, Mr. Grey 
gave notice of a motion, in the ensuing session, for „ , 
an inquiry into the representative system.' A few °°''f'-,%' 
years earlier, the cause of reform, — honestly sup- 
ported by moderate men of all parties, — might have pre- 
vailed ; but the perils of the time had now become too grave 
to admit of its fair discussion. That ghastly revolution had 
burst forth in France, which for two generations, was destined 
to repress the liberties of England. Mr. Pitt avowed that 
he still retained his opinion of the propriety of parliamentary 
reform ; but was persuaded that it could not then be safely 
tried. He saw no prospect of success, and great danger of 
anarchy and confusion in the attempt. "This is not a lime," 
said he, " to make hazardous experiments," He had taken 
his stand against revolutionary principles, and every question 
with which they could be associated. Mr. Burke, the hon- 
ored reformer of an earlier period, and in another cause,' 

1 Pari. Hist, xxviii. 452. 

S Mr. Speaker Addiogton permitted a debate to ariaa on (his occasion, 
which, according to the Btricler pi-actice of later times, would have bean 
whollj- inadmissible Lonl Sidnwulh'a Life, i. 88. 

' Mr. Burke had never supported parliamenCarv reform. 
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and many respected members of his party, henceforth sup. 
ported the minister, and ranged themselves with the oppo- 
nents of reform. A period was commencing, not only hostile 
to all change, but repressive of freedom of opinion ; and 
the power of Mr. Pitt, as the champion of order against 
democracy, was absolute.^ 

On the 6th of May, 1793, Mr. Grey brought forward the 
M(. Grcj's motion, of which he had given notice in the pre- 
moiioii, 1783. ^[^ug session. First he presented a long and elab- 
orate petition from the society of the Friends of the People, 
exposing the abuses of the electoral system, and alleging 
various grounds for parliainenfavy reform. This petition 
having been read, Mr. Grey proceeded to move that it be 
referred to the consideration of a committee. Like Mr. Pitt, 
on a former occasion, — and probably for the same reasons, — 
he made no sjpecific proposal; but contented himself with ar- 
guments against the existing system. A more unsuitable time 
for such a motion could not bave been found. The horrors of 
the French revolution had lately reached their climax, in the 
execution of the King : many British subjects bad avowed 
their sympathy with revolutionary principles : the country 
was at war with the French republic: the Whig party had 
been broken up ; and the great body of the people were 
alarmed for the safety of their institutions. At such a time, 
the moat moderate proposals were discountenanced ; and 
after two nights' debate, Mr. Grey's motion found only forty- 
After such discouragement, and under drcumstanees so 
Mr. Qreji adverse, Mr. Grey did not attempt to renew the 
motion, 1797. (Jiseussion of Parliamentary reform, until 1797. 
He now had a definite plan ; and on tlie 26tb May, he moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill for carrying it into effect. He 
proposed to increase the county members from ninety-two to 

1 Pari. Hist. ixix. 1300; Tomline'a Life of Pitt, iii. 322. 
»Parl. Hist. xxs. 787-925; Ayo3 41, Noes 832; Lord J. Ensseira Life 
of Fos, ii. 281-283, 349. 
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one hundi'ed and thirteen, by giving two memljers to eaj;h of 
the three ridings of the county of York, instead of two for 
the whole county, and by similar additions to other Jarge 
counties ; and to admit copyholders and leaseholders for 
terms of years, as well as freeholders, (o the county franchise. 
As regards the borouglis, he proijosed to substitute for the 
numerous rights of election, one uniform household fi'anchise. 
And in order to diminish the expense of elections, he sug- 
gested tliat the poll should be taken, throughout the whole 
kingdom, at one time. His scheme comprised, in fact, an out- 
Une of the great measure, which this eminent statesman was 
ultimately destined to mature, aa the consummation of his 
labors during half a century. His motion was seconded by 
Mr, Erskiue, in a speech which went far to contradict the 
assertion, — so often made, — that in the House of Commons 
this great forensic orator was wholly unequal to his repu- 
tation. At once eloquent, impassioned, and ai^mentalive, 
it displayed those rare qualities, which have never been 
equalled at the British bar, and not often in the senate. The 
motion was also supported, in an admirable speech, by Mr. 
Fox, But vain were moderate and well-considered plans, — 
vain were eloquence and argument. The feelings, fears, and 
pi'ejudices of the people were adverse to the cause : reform 
being now confounded with revolution, and reformers with 
Jacobins. Whatever was proposed, — more was said to be 
intended ; and Paine and the " Rights of Man " were per- 
versely held up, as the true exponents of the reformer's 
creed. The motion was rejected by a large majority."- 

Again the question slept for many years. The early part 
of the present century was a period scarcely more ^^^^^ ^ 
favorable for the discussion of parliamentary re- courai^eiaeiit 
form, than the first years of the French revolution. 
The prodigious efforts of the country in carrying on the war, 
— victories and disasters, — loans, taxes, and subsidies, — 
engrossed the attention of Parliament, and the thoughts of 
I Pari. Hist, xixiii. 844. Ayes 91, Noes 2HG. 
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the people. The restoration of peace was succeeded by ol 
circumstances, almost equally unpropitioua. The i 
pressure of the war upon the industrial resources of the coun- 
try, had occasioned su&ering and disconteDt amongst the 
working classes. The Glovernment were busy in repressing 
sedition ; and the governing classes, ti-ained under a succes- 
eion of Tory administrations, had learned to scout every 
popular principle. Under such discouragements, many of 
the old supporters of reform, either deserted the cause, or 
shrank from its assertion ; while demagogues of dubious 
character, and dangerous principles, espoused it, " Hampden 
Clubs," and other democratic associations, — chiefly composed 
of working men, — were demanding universal suffrage and 
annual Parliaments, which found as little favor with the ad- 
vocates of reform, as with its opponents ; and every moderate 
scheme was received with scorn, by ultra-reformei-s.' 

But notwithstanding these adverse conditions, the question 

of reform was occasionally discussed in Pai'lia- 
deit'spian, ment. In 1809, it was revived, after the lapse of 

thirteen years. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, — who had 
first fought together in support of the same principles, and 
afterwards on opposite sides, — were both no more : Mr. 
Grey and Mr. Erskine Lad been called to the House of 
Peers ; and the cause was in other hands. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett was now its advocate, — leas able and influential than his 
predecessors, and an eccentric politician, — but a thorough- 
bred English gentleman. His scheme was such as to repel 
the support of the few remaining reformers. He proposed 
that every county should be divided info electoral districts; 
that each district should return one member; and that the 
franchise should be vested in the taxed male population. So 
wild a project found no more than fifteen supporters.^ 

On the 13th June, 1810, Earl Grey, in moving an addi-esa 
BwiOrej, '*" *'^^ State of the nation, renewed his public con- 
^^ nection with the cause of reform, — avowed his 

1 Com. Jouro. Ixv. 360, &c. 

a HanMrd'a Dub., Ist Ser., nil. 1041. Ayes 15, Noes 74. 
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adherence fo the sentiments he had alwiys exprPH=ed, — and 
promised his future support to any tcmptiale and ludiuoua 
plan, for the coiTection of abuses in the representation. Ha 
was followed by Lord Erskine, in the tame honorable 

Id 1818, Sir F. Burdetf, now the Chairman of the Hamp- 
den Qub of London, proposed resolutions in favor sivp, but- 
of universal male suffrage, equal electoral districts, '^^''i 1813-1»- 
vote hy ballot, and annual Parliaments. His motion was 
seconded by Loi'd Cochrane ; but found not another sup- 
porter in the House of Commons. At tiiis time, there were 
uumeroits public meetings in favor of universal suffrage ; 
and reform associations, — not only of men hut of women, — 
were engaged in advancing the same cause. And as many 
of these were advocating female suffrage, Sir F. Burdett,- to 
avoid misconstruction, referred to male suffrage only.' 

In 1819, Sir F. Burdett again brought forward a motion 
on the subject. He proposed that the House should, early in 
the next session, taie into its consideration the state of the 
representation. In the debate, Lord John Russell, who bad 
recently been admitted to Parliament, expressed his opinioa 
in favor of disfranchising such boroughs as were notoriously 
corrupt. The motion was superseded by reading tiie orders 
of the day.' 

At the commencement of the following session. Lord John 
Russell — who^e name has ever smce been honor- (^ra j, Eub. 
ably asfociateii with the cause of reform — pro- s^"'i8^- 
posed his flrtt moi on on the subject In the preceding 
se 'iion he had brought under the notice ot the House the 
scandalous proceedings it Grampound He now took broader 
ground and embiaced the geneial evils of the electoral sys- 
tem' The time was not tworable to moderate counsels. 

1 HaUBara B Dob Ist Ser sv 559 690 

^ 3e« a lea lied and nge 0U3 arti le in tlie Ed □ Sev^ Jaauaiy, 1819, 
by Sir J. Mackintosh, on Universal SuftVage, Art. VUI. 
S Haneard-B Deb., lat 3er., xl. 1440. 
* Ibid. sli. 802, 1091. 
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On one side were the intemperafe advocates of univefsal 
suffrage : on the other the stubborn opponents of all change 
in the representation.^ But such was the moderation of 
Lord Jobn's scheme of reform, that it might have claimed 
the sitpporl of the wiser men of all parlies. He showed, in 
a most promising speech, that in former times decayed 
boroughs had been disctarged from sending members, and 
populous places summoned by writ to return them ; he de- 
scribed the wonderful increase of ihe great manufacturing 
towns, which were unrepresented ; and the corruption of Ihe 
smaller boroughs, which sold their franchise. He concluded 
by moving resolutions; — 1. That boroughs in which noto- 
rious bribery and coiTuption should be proved to prevail, 
should cease to return members, — the electors not proved 
guilty, being allowed to vote for the county; 2. That the 
right thus taken from corrupt boroughs, should be given to 
great towns with a population of not leas than 15,000, or to 
some of the largest counties : S. That further means should 
be taken to detect corruption ; and lastly, that the borough 
of Grampound should cease to send members. 

As the motion was met by the government in a concilia- 
tory manner ; and as Iiord Caatlereagh was ready 
DiafrBDrMM- to concur in the diafranchisement of Grampound ; 
Lord John Russell consented to withdraw his reso- 
lutions, and gave notice of a bill for disfi'anchising Gram- 
pound.^ The progress of this biU was interrupted by the 
death of the king ; but it was renewed in the following ses- 
sion, and reached the House of Lords, where after evidence 
being taken at the bar, it dropped by reason of the proroga- 
tion. Again it was passed by the Commons, in 1821. That 
House had given the two vacant seats to the great town of, 

' Notwithsfanding the small encouragemant given at this time to the 
cauae of reform, it was maldng mucli progress in public opinion. Sydney 
Smitli, wilting in 1309, said: "I tliinli all wise men should begin to turn 
their miada reformMarde. We shall do it better than Mr. Hunt or Ur 
Cobbett. Done it mmi, and teUl he." — Mem. ii. 131. 

a Hanaard'B Deb., lat Ser., xli. 1091-1122. 
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Leeds; but the Lords still avoided the lecognitioa of '.utti a 
principle, by assigning two additional membeii to ilie county 
of York : m which form the bill n ■ii at length agreed to ^ 

In 1821, two motions were made i elating to Parliamen- 
tary reform, the one by Mr Lambton, and the ., , , 
other by Lord John Russell On th( 17th Apiil, t oBpropo- 
the formei explained his scheme. In lieu of the ' 
borough lepreaentation, he proposed lo divide couatiea inl<i 
districts containing twenty-flve thousand inhabitants, each re 
turning i member, — to extend the franchise for such dis- 
tricts to dlt liouseholders paying taxes, — to facilitate polling 
by means of numerous polling-booths, and by enabling over- 
seeis to leceive votes, — and to charge the necessary ex- 
penses of every election upon the poor-rates. To the county 
constituencies he proposed to add copyholders, and leasehold- 
eis foi terms of years. Afier a debate of two days, his mo- 
t on wa'' negatived by a majority of twelve.* On the 9th of 
May Lotd John Eussell moved resolutions with a j^^j ^^^ 
view to the discovery of bribery, the disfranchise- sell's piaa, 
ment of corrupt boroughs, and the transfer of the 
right of returning members, to places which had increased in 
wealth and population. His resolutions were superseded by 
the previous question, which was carried by a majority of 
thirty-one." 

In 1822, Lord John Russell having, as he said, " served 
an apprenticeship in the cause of reform," again AniialB^a. 
pressed the matter upon the notice of the House. The cry 
for universal suffrage had now subsided, — tranquillity pre- 
vailed throughout the country, — and no circumstance could 
he urged as unfavorable to its fair consideration. After 
showing the great increase of the wealth and intelligence of 

1 1 & 2 Geo, IV. c. 47. 

a Ayes 43, Noaa 6B. Hansard's Debatea, 3d Series, v. 369-4B3. Mr. 
Lambton had prepared a bill, ivbich is piinfed iu tbe Appendix to that vol- 
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tlie country, he proposed the addition of sixty members to 
the counties, and forty to the great towns ; and, — not to in- 
crease the total number of the House of Commons, — he 
su^ested that one hundred of the smahest boroughs should 
each lose one of their two members. His motion, reduced 
to a modest resolution, " that the present state of representa- 
tion required serious eonsideratioH," was rejected by a ma- 
jority of one hundred and five.^ 

In 1828, Lord John renewed his motion in the same terms. 
In 1833. Uo was now supported by numerous petitions, — 
and amongst the number by one from seventeen thousand 
freeholders of the county of Yorli ; hut afler a short debate, 
was defeated by a majority of one hundred and eleven.^ 

Again, in 1826, Lord John proposed the same resolution 
to the House ; and pointed out forcibly, that the 
Bell's moiiou, increasing wealth and intelligence of the people, 
were daily aggravating the inequality of the rep- 
resentation. Nomination boroughs continued to return a 
large proportion of flie members of the House of Commons, 
while places of enormous population aud commercial pros- 
perity were without representatives. After an interesting 
debate, his resolution was negatived by a majority of one 
hundred and twenty-four.' 

In 1829, a proposal for reform proceeded fi-om an unex- 
pected quarter, and was based upon principles en- 
tord's Tiews, tirely novel. The measure of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion had recently been carried ; and many of its 
opponents, of the old Tory party, — disgusted with their own 
leaders, by whom it had been forwarded, — were suddenly 
converted to the cause of p!.rliamentary reform. Eepresent^ 
ing their opinions. Lord Blandford, on the 2d June, submitted 
a motion on the subject. He apprehended that the Soman 
Catholics would now enter the borough-market, and purch^e 

1 Hansard's Deb., 23 Ser., vii. 61-139. Ayea 184, Noes 369. 
a Ibid. viii. 1260. Ayes 169, Noes 380. 
a Ibid. sv. 51. Ayea 127, Noea 247. 
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aeafa for their representatives, in such numbers as to endan- 
ger our Protestant constitution. His resolutions condemning 
close and corrupt boroughs, found only forty supporters, and 
were rejected by a majority of seventy -four.^ At the com- 
mencement of the next session, Lord BJandford repeated 
these Tiews, in moving an amendment to the address, repre 
Benting the necessity of improving the reprcsentatloQ. Be- 
ing seconded by Mr. O'Conoell, his anomalous position as e 
refoi-mer was manifest' 

Soon afterwards he moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
restore the constitutional influence of the Commons in the 
Parliament of England, which contained an elaborate ma- 
chinery of reform, including the restoration of wages to mem- 
bers,* Hia motion served no other puipose, than tliat of 
reviving discussions upon the general question of reform. 

But in the mean time, questions of less general application 
had been discnssed, which eventually produced Nonininpton 
the most important results. The disclosares which ^„s, 
followed the general election of 1826, and the eon- ^^^^■ 
duct of the government, gave a considerable impulae to the 
cause of reform. The corporation'! ot Noithampton and 
Leicester were alleged to have apphed Inrge sums from tlie 
corporate funds, for the support of mimsteiial can jji,. gist, 
didates. In the Northampton ca^e, Sn Robert *"^-^"'- 
Peel went so far as to maintain the right of a corporation to 
apply its funds to election purposes; but the House could not 
be bi'ought to concur in such a principle ; and a committee 
of inquiry was appointed.* In the Leicester case, all inquiry 
was successfully resisted.* 

Mext came two cases of gross and notorious bribery, — ■ 
Penryn and East Relford. They were not worse pgnryn nud 
than those of Shoreham and Grampound, and ^J^^*,^'^"* 
might have been as easily disposed of; but, — i^^e-a?, 



Haneard'sDeb., 2iiSer., X 
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i Ibid. K^iL i71. 






' Ibid. e78. 
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6 Ibid. 1108. 
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treated without judgment by the ministers, — they pre cipi- 
tafed a TOnlest, which ended in the triumph of reform, 

Penrvii had long been notorious for its corruption, which 
had been already twice exposed ; ^ yet the ministers resolved 
to deal tenderly wiih it. Instead of disfi-anchising so cori'upt 
a borough, they followed the precedent of Shoreham ; and 
proposed to embrace the adjacent hundreds, in the privilege 
of returning members. But true to the principles he had 
already carried out in tlie case of Grampound, Lord Joim 
Kussell succeeded in introducing an amendment in the bill 
by which tiie borough was to be entirely disfranchised.^ 

In the case of East Retfoid, a bill was brougbf in to dia- 
fraiichise that borougfa, and to enable the town of Birming- 
ham to return two representatives. And it was intended by 
the reformers, to transfer the franchise from Penryn to 
Manchester. The session closed without the accomplish- 
ment of either of these objeeta. The Penryn Disfi-anchise- 
ment bill, having passed the Commons, had dropped in the 
Ijords ; and the East Retford biU had not yet passed the 
Commons. 

In tlie next session, two bills were introduced ; one by 

Lord Jolm Russell, for transfeiTing the fi-ancliise 

BastEetford from Penryn to Manchester ; and another by Mr. 

' Tennyson, for disfranchising East Retfoi-d, and 

giving representatives to Birmingham.' The government 
proposed a compromise. If both boroughs were disfran- 
chised, they offered, in one case to give two members to a 
populous town, and in the other to the adjoining hundreds.* 
When the Penryn bill had already readied the House of 
Lords, — where its reception was extremely doubtful, — the 
East Retford bill came on for discussion in the Commons. 
The government now opposed the transferrence of the fran- 
chise to Birmingham, Mr. Hciskisson, however, votjd tor 

1 In 1807 and 1819. 

a Hansaid'B Deb., 2d Ser., svii. e82, 1853. 
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it; and his proffered resignation being accejited by the 
Diilie of Wellington,^ led to the withdrawal of Lord Pal- 
merstoii, Lord Dudley, Mr. Lamb, and Mr. Grant, — the 
tnost liberal members of the government, — the friends and 
colleagues of the late Mr, Canning. The cabinet was now 
entirely Tory ; and less disposed than ever, to make con- 
cessions to the reformers. The Penryn bill was soon after- 
wards thrown out by the Lords on the second reading; 
and the East Eelford bill, — having been amended so as to 
retain the franchise in lie hundreds, — was abandoned in 
the Commons.'' 

It was the opinion of many attentive observers of these 
times, that the concession of demands so reason- propossi to 
able would have arrested, or postponed for many u^^Bit^ 
J 'ars, the progress of reform. They were re- nua^^jiuj, 
sisted ; and further agitation was encouraged. In ''^■'i i**- 
1830, Lord John Russell, — no longer hoping to deal witli 
Penryn and East Retford, — proposed at once to enfranchise 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Manchester ; and to provide that 
the three next places proved guilty of corruption, should be 
altogether disfranchised.* His motion was opposed, mainly 
on the ground that if the franchise were given to these 
towns, the claims of other large towns could not afterwards 
be resisted. "Where, then, were sncli concessions to stop? 
It is remarkable that on this occasion, Mr. Huskisson said 
of Lord Sandon, who had moved an amendment, that he 
" was young, and would yet live to see tlie day when the 
representative franchise must be granted to the great manu- 
facturing districts. He thought such a time fast approach- 
ing ; and tliat one day or otlier, His Majesty's ministers 
would come down to that House, to propose such a measure, 
as necessary for the salvation of the conntry." Within a 
year, this prediction had been veriiied ; though the unfortu- 
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uate statesman did not live to see its fulfilment The motion 
was negatived by a majority of forty-eight ; ' and thus an- 
other moderate proposal, — free from the ohjectiona which 
had been urged against disfranchisement, and not affecting 
any existing rights, — was sacrificed to a narrow and obsti- 
nate dread of innovation. 

In this same session, other proposals were made of a 
otherpropo- widely different character. Mr. O'Connell moved 
anisinisffli. resolutions in favor of universal suffrage, trien- 
nial Parliaments, and vote by hallot. Lord John Russell 
moved to suhslitute other resolutions, providing for the en- 
franchisement of large towns, and giving additional members 
to populous counties ; while any increase of the numbers of 
the House of Commons was avoided, by disfranchising some 
of the smaller boroughs, and restraining others from sending 
more than one member.* Sir Robert Peel, in the course of 
the debate, said : " They had to consider whether there was 
not, on the whole, a general representation of the people in 
that House ; and whether the popular voice was not suffi- 
ciently heard. For himself he thought that it was." This 
opinion was but the prelude to a more memorable declara- 
tion, by the Duke of Wellington. Both the motion and the 
amendment feiled ; but discussions so frequent served to 
awaken public sympathy in lie cause, which great events 
were soon to arouse into enthusiasm. 

At the end of this session, Parliament was dissolved, in 
insH.iut)on In consequence of the death of George TV. The 
^^^ government waa weak, — parties had been com- 

pletply disorganized by the passing of tjie Roman Catholic 
Relief Act, — much discontent prevailed in the country; 
and the question of parliamentary reform, — which had been 
so often discussed in the late session, — became a popular 
topic at the elections. Meanwhile a startling event abroad, 
added to the usual excitement of a general election. Scarcely 
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had the writs been issued, when Charles X. of France, — 
having attempted a coup ^etat, — lost his crown, and was 
an exile on his way to Englaad.^ As he had fallen, in vio- 
lating the liberty of the press, and subverting the represen- 
tative constitution of France, this sudden revolution gained 
the sympathy of the English people, and gave an impulse 
to liberal opinions. The excitement was further increased 
by the revolution in Belgium, which immediately followed. 
The new Parliament, elected under such circumstances, met 
in October. Being without the restraint of a strong gov- 
erament, acknowledged leaders, and accustomed party con- 
nections, it was open to fresh political impressions ; and the 
first night of the session determined their direction. 

A few words from the Duke of Wellington raised a slorm, 
which swept away his government, and destroyed y, ^ ^ w i 
his party. In the debate on the address. Earl Ungton's ace- 
Grey adverted lo reform, and expressed a hope 
that it would not be deferred, like Catholic Emancipation, 
until government would be " compelled to yield to expedi- 
ency, what they refused to concede upon principle." This 
elicited from the Duke, an ill-timed profession of feith in 
our representation. " He was fully convinced that the coun- 
try possessed, at the present moment, a legislature which 
answered all the good purposes of le^slation, — and this to 
a greater degree than any legislature ever had answered, in 
any country whatever. He would go further, and say that 
the legislature and system of representation possessed the 
full and entire confidence of the country, — deservedly pos- 
sessed that confidence, — and the discussions in the legisla- 
ture, bad a very great influence over the opinions of the 
country. He would go stUl further, and say, that if at the 
present moment he had imposed upon him the duty of form- 
ing a legislature for any country, — and particularly for a 
country liie this, in possession of great property of various 
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descriptions, — lie did not mean to assert ftat lie could form 
such a legislature as they possessed now, for the nature of 
man was incjipable of reaching such excellence at once ; but 
his great endeavor would be to form some description of 

legislature, which would produce the same results 

Under these circumstances he was not prepared to bring for- 
ward any measure of (he description alluded (o by the noble 
lord. He was not ooly oot prepared to bring forward any 
measure of this nature ; but he would at once declare that, 
as fer as he was concerned, as long as he held any station in 
the government of the country, he should always feel it his 
duty to resist such measures, when proposed by others." ' 

At another time such sentiments as these might have 
passed unheeded, like other general panegyrics upon the 
British constitution, with which the public taste had long 
been familiar. Tet, so general a defence of our representa- 
tive system Lad never, perhaps, been hazaided by any 
statesman. Ministers had usually been cautious in advanc- 
ing the theoretical merits of the system, — even when its 
abuses had been less frequently exposed, and pubhc opinion 
less awakened. They had spoken of the dangers of innova- 
tion, — they had asserted that the system, if imperfect in 
theory, had yet "worked well," — they had said that the 
people were satisfied and desired no change, — they had ap- 
pealed to revolutions abroad, and disaffection at home, as 
reasons for not entertaining any proposal for change but it 
was reserved for the Duke of Wellinston — at a time of 
excitement like the present, — to in ult the un lersfandicg 
of the people, by declaring that the syslem «as perfect in 
itself, and deservedly possessed their confilence 

On the same night, Mr. Brougham give notice cf i 
Psiiofthe motion on the subject of pirlnmentary refoim 
gotminieat. W'ithin a fortnight, the Duke s admini tration re 

1 Hansard's Deb,, Sd Ser., i. 52. The Bake on a stibeequer t occasion 
esplaiiiad this speech, but did not deny that he had used itie exprossiona 
attributed to him, — lUd. vii, llSfi. 
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signed, after an adverse diyision in the Commona, on the 
appointment of a committee to examine the accounts of the 
Gvil Liat.^ Though this defeat was the immediate cause of 
tieir resignation, the expected motion of Mr. Brougham was 
not without its influence, in determining them to withdi'aw 
from further embarraasmenta. 

Earl Grey was the new Minister ; and Mr. Brougham his 
Lord Chancellor. The first announcement of the LordOvej's 
premier was that the government would " take ""*'>'■ 
into immediate consideration the state of the representation, 
with a view to the correction of those defects which have 
been occasioned in it, by the operation of time ; and with a 
view to the re Establishment of that confidence upon the 
part of the people, which he was afraid Parliament did not 
at present enjoy, to the full extent that is essential for the 
welfere and safety of the country, and the preservation of 
the governmenL" * 

The government were now pledged to a measure of par- 
liamentary reform ; and during the Christmas re- . ,, ^__ , 

1 ..-.»> ■■, Agitation In 

cess, were occupied m preparing it. Meanwhile, «i">r of ra- 
the cause was eagerly supported by the people. 
Pubhc meetings were held, political unions established,' and 
numerous petitions signed, in favor of reform. So great 
were the difiiculties with which the government had to con- 
tend, that they needed all the encouragement that the peo- 
ple could give. They had to encounter the reluctance of the 
king,* — the interests of the proprietors of boroughs, which 
Mr. Pitt, unable to overeome, bad sought to purchase, — the 
opposition of two Ihii'ds of the House of Lords, and perhaps 
of a majority of the House of Commons, — and above all, 

1 Sydney Smith, -wriljiig Nov. 1830, saysr " Never was any administra- 
tion Eo completely end ao Boddenly destroyed; and, I believe, entirely by 
the Duke's declaration, made, I enepecl, in perfect ignorance of tho atate oi 
public fteling and opinion." — Mem, ii. 318. 

a Hauaai-d'aDeb,, 3d Ser., i. 608. 

See Chap. YIII. Press and Liberty of Opinion. 

4 SafHV, p, 120. 
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the strong Tory spirit of the country, Tory principles had 
been strengthened by a rule of sixty years. Not confined 
to the governiog classes, but pei'vadmg society ; thi-j were, 
now conflrmed by the fears of impending danger. On the 
other hand, the loo ardent reformers, while they alarmed the 
opponents of reform, embarrassed the government, and in- 
jured the cause, by their extravagance. 

On the 8d February, when Parhament reassembled, Loi'd 
Tiiat Refcnn Grey announced that the governmpnt had aue- 
Biii, isao-31. pee^gj ii, framing " a measure which would he 
effective, without exceeding the bounds of a just and well- 
advised moderation," and which " had received the unani- 
mous consent of the whole government." 

On the 1st March, this measure was brought forward in 
the House of Commons by Lord John Russell, to whom, — 
though not in the cabinet — thi'* honorable duty had been 
justly conhd d I h H f C mm h had al eady 
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failed to satisfy the radical reformers ; but on the whole, it 
was well received by the reform party, and by the country. 
One of the most stirring periods in our history was approach- 
ing: but its events must be rapidly passed over. After a 
debate of seveo nights, the bill was brought in without a 
division. Its opponents were collecting their forces, while 
the excitement of the people in favor of the measure, was 
continually increasing. On the 22d Mai'cb, the second read- 
ing of the bill was carried by a nwyority of one only, in a 
House of six hundred and eight, — probably the greatest 
number which, up to that time, had ever been assembled at 
a division. On the 19th of April, on going into committee, 
ministers found themselves in a minority of eight, on a 
resolution proposed by General G-ascoyne, that the num- 
ber of members returned for England, ought not to be di- 
minished.' On the 21st, ministers announced that it was 
not their intention to proceed with the bill. On that same 
night, they were again defeated on a question of adjourn- 
ment, by a majority of twenty-two.* 

This last vote was decisive. The very next day, Parlia- 
ment was prorogued by the king in person, " with Masoiution in 
a view to its immediate dissolution." ' It was 
one of the most OTtical days in the history of our country. 
At a time of grave political agitation, the people were 
directly appealed to by the king's government, to support 
a measure by which their feelings and passions had been 
aroused, — and which was known to be obnoxious to both 
Houses of Parliament, and to the governing classes. 

The people were now to decide the question ; — and they 

1 Hoiisard'B Dob., 8d 8er., iii. 1687. 

' Jliiil. ia06. It baa often been represented, — and was so stated by Lord 
Brougham on the following day, — that this vote anionnted to "slopping 
the supplies." It cannot, however, beu' such a eonsCrnction, the question 
before the House being a motion concerning the Liverpool election. Late 
down in the list of orders of the day, a report ftoni the CoramitloB of Supply 
vblB to be received, which dropped by reason of tlie a^joammcnt. 

« Huueard'a Deb., 3d Ser., iil. 1810. See (uprn, p. 132. 
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decided it. A triumphant body of reformers was returned, 
pledged to carry the reform bill ; and on the 6th 
ferdiBiu, July, the second reading of the renewed measure 
was agreed to, by a majority of one bundi-ed 
and thirty-six.* Tile most tedious and irritating discussions 
ensued in committee, — night after night ; and the bill was 
not disposed of until the 21st September, when it was passed 
by a majority of one hundred and nine.* 

That the peers were still adverse to (he bill was certain ; 
Bfjecieabj but whether, at such a crisis, they would venture 
theiarfa. to oppose the national will, was doubtful." On the 
7th October, after a debate of five nights, — one of the most 
memorable by which that House has ever been distinguished, 
and itself a great epeut in history, — the bill was rejected 
on the second reading, by a majority of forty-one.* 

The battle was to be fought again. Ministers were too 
Thfra Riform far pledged to the people to think of resigning; 
Biu,iS3i-Ba. ^^ ^^ ^g motion of Lord Ebringlon, they were 
immediately supported by a vote of confidence from the 
House of Commons.^ 

On the 20th October, Parliament was prorogued; and 
after a short interval of excitement, turbulence, and danger, 
met again on the 6th December. A third reform bill was 
immediately brought in, — changed in many respect.', — and 
much improved by reason of the recent census, and other 
statistical investigations. Amongst other changes, the total 
number of members was no longer proposed to be reduced. 
This bill was read a second time on Sunday morning, the 

' Hansard's Deb., 3d Ser., iv. 806. Aj-bb, 367; Noes, 231. 

2 Ibid. Tii. 48*. The diyidon was taken on the question, " That this 
Bill do pass." 

* The position of the Peers at tMs time has been already noticed, stip™, 
p. 2-19, et leq. 

' Hangnrd'B Deb., 3d Ser., viii. 340. This debate I heard myaalf, being 
present in the House of Lords until the daylight divisioQ on the 7th Octo- 
ber. It was the iirst debate in the Loi'ds, whicli I had yat had the privilege 
of attenduiK, 

6 Hansard's Deb., 3d Ser., viii, 380. 
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18th of December, by a majority of one humored and sixty- 
two.^ On the 23d March, it was passed by the House of 
Commons, and once more was befoi-e the House of Lords. 
Here the peril of again rejecting it conld not be concealed. 

— the courage of some was shaken, — the P*- ^^^ 
triotism of others aroused ; and after a debate of ymeh;; the 
four nights, the second reading was affirmed by 

the nariDW majority of nine. But danger still awaited it. 
The peers who would no longer venture to reject aucli a 
bill, were preparing to change its essential chai'sctor by 
amendments. Meanwhile the agitation of the people wag 
becoming dangerous. Compulsion and physical force were 
fipokon of; and political unions, and monster meetings as- 
sumed an attitude of intimidation. A crisis lyas approach- 
ing, — fatal, perhaps, to the peace of the coantry : violence, 
if Hot revolution, seemed impending. 

The disfi-anchisem-ent of boroughs formed the basis of the 
measure : and (he first vote of the peers, in com- „,^ 
mittee on the bill, postponed the consideration ingfisnscs 
of the disfranchising clauses, by a majority of 
thirty-five." Notwithstanding the assurances of opposition 
peers, that they would concede a large measure of reform, 

— it was now evident that amendments would be made, to 
which ministers were bound in honor to the people and the 
Commons, not to assent. The time had come, when either 
the Lords must be coerced, or the ministers must resign.* 
This alternative was submitted to the king. He refused to 
create peers: the ministers resigned, and their resignation 
was accepted. Again the Commons came to the rescue of 
the bill and the reform ministry. On the motion of Lord 
Ebrington, an address was immediately voted by them, re- 
newing their expressions of unaltered confidence in the late 
ministers, and imploring his Majesty " to call to his councils 
euch persons only, as will carry into effect, unimpaired in 

1 Hansard's Deb., 3d Ser., bt. 646. 

* Ibid. xii. 677. s See mpra, p. 261. 
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ala of his sovereign. The bill was noiv secure. The peers 
averted the threatened addition to their numbers, by abstain- 
ing from further opposition ; and the bill, — the Great Char- 
ter of 1832, — at Jengtli received the Royal Assent.^ 

It is now time to advert to the provisions of this famous 
statute ; and to inquire how far it corrected the 
AoijBngiBud, faults of a system, whicli had been complained of 
*^- for more than half a century. The main evil had 

been the number of nomination, or rotten boroughs enjoying 
the franchise. Fifty-six of these, — having less than two 
thousand inhabitants, and returning one hundred and eleven 
members, — were swept away. Thirty boroughs, having less 
than four thousand inhabitants, lost each a member. Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Eegis lost two. This disfranchisement 
extended to one hundred and forty-three members. The 
next evil had been, that large populations were nnrepre- 
sented ; and this was now redressed. Twenty-two large 
towns, includiug metropolitan districts, received tlie privilege 
of returning two members ; and twenty more, of returning 
one. The lai^e county populations were also regai'ded in 
the distribution of seats, — the number of county members 

1 Hansard's Deti., 3S Ser., xii. 783; lUd. 995, tlie Duke of Wellington's 
explanation, Mav ITth ; Roebuck's Whig Mlnistiy, ii. 313. 

2 2 & 3 Wili. iv. c. 45. 
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being increased from ninely-four to one hundred and fifty- 
nine. The larger comities were divided ; and the number 
of members adjusted with reference to the importance of the 
constituencies. 

Another evil waa the restricted and unequol franchise. 
This too was corrected. All narrow rights of election were 
Bet aside in boroughs ; and a 101. household franchise was 
established. The freemen of corporate towns were the only 
class of electors whose rights were reserved ; but residence 
within (he borough was attached as a condition to their right 
of voting. Those freemen, however, who had beeu created 
since Mai-ch 1831, were excepted from the electoral privi- 
lege. Crowds had received their freedom, in order to vote 
agiunst the reform candidates at the general election : they 
had served their purpose, and were now disfranchised. Birth 
or servitude were henceforth to be the sole claima to the free- 
dom of any city, which should confer a vote. 

The county constituency was enlarged by tlie addition of 
copyholders and leaseholders, for terms of years, and of ten- 
ants-at-will paying a rent of 5flt a year. The latter class 
had been -added in the Commons, on the motion of the Mar- 
quess of Chandos, in opposition to the government The 
object of this addition was to strengthen the interests of the 
landlords, which it undoubtedly elfected ; but as if extended 
the franchise to a considerable class of persons, it was at least 
consistent with the libei-al design of the reform act. 

Another evil of the representative system had been the 
excessive expenses at elections. This too was sought lo be 
mitigated by tJie registration of electors, the division of coun- 
ties and boroughs into convenient polling districts, and the 
reduction of the days of polling. 

It was a measure, at once bold, comprehensive, moderate, 
and constitutional. Popular ; but not democratic : — it ex- 
tended liberty, without hazarding revolution. Two years 
before, Parliament had refused to enfranchise a single un- 
represented town ; and now tJiis wide redistribution of the 
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franchise had been accomplished ! That it was theoretically 
complete, and left nothing for future statesmen to effect, — ■ 
ita authors never affirmed ; but it was a masterly settlement 
of a perilous question. Its defects will he noticed hereafter, 
in recounting tlie efforts which have since been made to cor- 
rect them ; but whatever they were, — no law since the Bill 
of Rights, is to he compared with it in importance. Worthy 
of the struggles it occasioned, — it conferred immortal honor 
on the statesmen who had the wisdom to conceive it — and 
the courage to command its success. 

The defects of tlie Scotch representation, being even more 
flagrant and indefensible than those of England. 
Act, Sail- were not likely to be omitted from Lord Grpy's 
general scheme of reform. On the 9th March, 
1831, a bill nas brought in to amend the representation of 
Scotland ; but the discussions on the English bill, and the 
sudden diasolulion of Parliament, interrupted its further prog- 
ress. The same lot awaited it, in the short session of 1831 
but in 1833, its success was assured in the general triumph 
of the eau^e.^ The entire representation was remodelled. 
Forty-five members had been assigned to Scotland at the 
Union : this number was now increased to fifty-three, of 
whom thirty were allotted to counties, and twenty-three to 
cities and burghs. The county franchise was extended to 
all owners of property of 10?. a year, toid to certain classes 
of leaseholders ; and the burgh franchise to all 107. house- 
holders. 

The representation of Ireland had many of the defects of 
the English system. Several rotten and nomina- 
Adj, Ireland, fion boroughs, however, had already been disfran- 
chised on the union with England; and disfran- 
chisement, therefore, did not form any part of the Irish Re- 
form Act. But the right of election was taken away from the 
corporations, and vested in 101. householders ; and large ad- 
ditions were made to the county constituency. The number 
i3&3"w:u. rv, c. 65. 
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of members in Ireland, whicli the Act of Union had settled at 
one hundred, was now increased to one liiradred and flve.^ 

This measure was the least successful of the three great 
reform acts of 18S2. Complaints were immedi- Euriherei- 
ately made of the restricted franchise which it had ir^hftin. 
created! and the number of electors registered, ''^' -"^^ 
proved much less than had been anticipated. After repeated 
discussions, a measure was passed in 1850, by which the 
borough franchise was extended to houseliolders rated at Si. ; 
and further additions were made to the county franchise.^ 

The representation of the country had now been recon- 
structed oa a wider basis. Laige classes had been p^_^y^^ ^ 
admitted to the franchise ; and the House of Com- suits of the 

^ .X 1 1 ■ 1 Reform Acts. 

mona represented more freely the interests and po- 
litical sentiments of the people. The reformed Parliament, 
accordingly, haa been more liberal and progressive in its 
policy than the Parliaments of old ; more vigorous and ac- 
tive ; more susceptible to the influence of public opinion ; and 
more secure in the confidence of the people. But in its con- 
stitution, grave defects atil! remained to be considered. 

Prominent among the evils of the electoral system which 
have been noticed, was that of bribery at elections. 
For the correction of this evil, the reform acts the R«forio 
made no direct provision. Having increased the 
number of electors, the legislature trusted to their independ- 
ence and public spirit in the exercise of the franchise ; and 
to the existing laws against bribery. But bribery is the 
scandal of free institutions in a rich country ; and it was too 
soon evident, that as more votes had been created, more votes 
were to be sold. It was not in nomination boroughs, or in 
boroughs sold in gross, that bribery had flourished : but it had 
been the vice of places where a small body of electors, — 
exercising the same privilege as proprietors, — sold the seats 

I 2 & 3 ■Will. IV. c. 88. Hansord's Dili)., 3a Ser., iii. 362; Ibiil. is, 596i 
ibid. xiii. 119. 
"13 & 14 Vict. c. 69. 
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which by their individual votes they had the power of con- 
ferring. 

The I'eform act had suppressed the very boroughs whiuh 
had been free from bribery : it had preserved boroughs, and 
classes of voters, familiai-iaed with coiTupt pi'actices; and 
had created new boroughs, exposed to the same temptations. 
Its tendency, therefore, — unless coiTceted by moral in- 
iluences, — was to increase rather than diminish corruption, 
in the smaller boroughs. And this scandal, — which had 
first arisen out of the growing wealth of the country, — was 
now encouraged by accumulations of property, more vast 
than in any previous period in our history. If the riches of 
the nabobs had once proved a source of electoral corruption, 
— what temptations have since been offered to voters, by the 
giant fortunes of our own age? Cotton, coal, and iron, — 
the steam-engine, and the railway, — have called into exist- 
ence thousands of men, more wealthy than the merchant- 
princes of the olden time. The riches of Australia alone, 
may now vie with the aneient wealth of the Indies. Men 
enriched from these sources have generally been active and 
public spirited, — engaged in enterprises which parliamentary 
influence could promote ; ambitious of distinction, — and en- 
titled to appeal to the interests and sympathies of electors. 
Such candidates as these, if they have failed to command 
votes by their public claims, have had the means of buying 
them i and their notorious wealth has excited the cupidity of 
electors. This great addition to the opulent classes of society, 
has multiplied the means of bribery ; and tlie extension of 
the franchise has enlarged the field over which it has been 
spread. Nor has tlie operation of these causes been suffi- 
ciently counteracted by such an enlargement of borough con- 
stituencies, as would have placed them beyond the i-each of 
undue solicitation. 

So far the moral and social evils of bribery may have 
been encouraged ; but its political results have been less 
matcriaL Formerly a Jarge proportion of the members of 
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the House of Commons owed their seats to corruption, in 
one form or another : now no more than an insignificant fmc- 
tioii of the entire body are so tainted. Once the counterpoise 
of free' represenlation was wanting : now it prevails over the 
baser elements of the constitution. Nor does the political 
conduct of members chosen by the aid of bribery, appear to 
be gravely affected by the original vice of tlieir election. 
Eighty years ago, their votes would have been secured by 
the king, or his ministers : now they belong indiscriminately 
to all parties. Too rich to seek office and emolument, — 
even were such prizes attainablf, — and rarely aspiring to 
honors, — they are not found corruptly supporting the gov- 
ernment of the day; but range themselves on either side, 
according to their political views, and fairly enter upon the 
duties of public life. 

The exposure of corrupt practices since 1882, has been 
discreditably frequent ; but the worst examples ^^^^^ ^^^ 
have been presented by boi-oughs of evil reputa- 3'- Aibaas 
tJon, which the refonn act had spared. Sudbui-y 
lad m hi 
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erallj' encouraged by the smallness of the electoral body, — ■ 
they yielded to the coimpt influences by which tlieir political 
virtue has been assailed. In numerous caaes these eonstito- 
encies, — when their offence was not sufficiently grave to 
justify a permanent disfranchisement, — were punished in a 
less degree, by the suspension of the wi-its.^ 

Meanwhile, Parliament was devising means for the more 
McaauR-s fiir general exposure and coiTCction of snch disgra«e- 
ttai''^°b™' ^"^ practices. It was not enough that writs had 
^^y- been suspended, and the worst constituencies dis- 

franchised: it was necessary for the credit of the House of- 
Commons, and of the new electoral system, that gross abuses 
of the franchise should be more effectually restrained. 

The first measure introduced with this object, was that of 
BtibervAet Lord John Russell in 1841. Many members who 
i**i- had won their seats by bribery, escaped detection, 

under cover of the rules of evidence, then followed by elec- 
tion committees. These committees had, — not unnaturally, 
— required a preliminary proof that persons alleged to have 
committed bribery, were agents of the sitting member or can- 
didate. Until such agency had been established, they de- 
clined to investigate general charges of bribery, which unless 
committed by autliorized agents would not affect the election. 
When this evidence was wanting, — as it often was, — all 
the charges of bribeiy at once fell to tlie ground ; the mem- 
ber retained his seat, and tbe corrupt electors escaped ex- 
posure. To obviate this cause of failure, the act of 1841,'' — 
inverting the order of proceeding, — required committees to 
receive evidence generally upon the charges of bribery, with- 
out prior investigation of agency ; and thus proofs or impli- 
cations of agency have since been elicited from the general 
evidence. And even where agency has not been established, 
every act of bribery, by whomsoever committed, has been 
disclosed by witnesses, and reported to the House. 
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Wliile tliia measure has facilitated the exposure of bribery, 
it has often pressed with undue seyerity upon the sitting 
member. Inferences rather than proofs of agency having 
beeQ accepted, members have forfeited their seats for the 
acts of unauthorized agents, without any evidence of their 
own knowledge or consent In the administration of this 
law, committees, — so far from desiring to screen delinquents, 

— have erred rather on lie sid.e of severity. The investiga- 
tion of corrupt practices has also been, inddentally, iacililated 
by the amendment of the law of evidence, which permits the 
personal examination of sitting members and candidates.^ 

The act of 1841 was followed by another, in the next 
year," which provides for the prosecution of in- 
vestigations into bribery, after an election com- 1842 ami 
mittee has closed its inquiries, or where charges 
of bribery have been withdrawn. But this measure not hav- 
ing proved effectual; another act was passed in 1852,° pro- 
viding for the most searching inquiries into corrupt practices, 
by commissioners appointed by the Crown, on the address of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In the exposure of bribery, 

— and the punishment of its own members when concerned 
in it, — Parliament has shown no want of earnestness ; but 
in the repression of the offence itself, and the punishment of 
corrupt electors, its measures have been less felicitous. The 
disclosures of commissions hare been barren of results. At 
Canterbury one hundred and fifty-five electors had been 
bribed at one election, and seventy-nine at another : at Mai- 
den, seventy-sis: electors had received bribes : at Barnstaple, 
two hundred and flfty-five ; at Cambridge, one hundred a,nd 
eleven ; and at Kingston-upoa-Hull no less than eight hundred 
and forty-seven. At the latter place, 26,606Z. had been spent 
in three elections. In 1854, bills were brought in for the 
prevention of bribery in those places, and the disiranchiso- 

1 Lord Deoman's Act; 14 & 15 VicL c. 69. 
« 6 Si 6 Viet. c. 103. 
= 15 & 16 Vict, c 57. 
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meat of the electors who had been prosed to be corrupt^ 
But under the act which authorized these inquiries, voters 
giving evidence were entitled to claim an indemnity ; and it 
was now succes-f !ly contend 'd th t they we -e te ted from 



asse h h d 
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as a modihed punishment ol theae corrupt places ; but the 
House of Commons was as much at fault as ever, in provid- 
ing any permanent coiTection of the evils which had been 
discovered. 

In 1854, a more general and comprehensive measure was 

1 Hans. Deb., 3d Ser., cxssi. 1018. « Report of Commisaionere, 186a 
» Ibid, exxxiii. 1064. 6 jbid. 
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of thia judgment, — but adding a furthei secunty foi its oh- 
servanc«, — permitted the candidate, or his agent appointed 
in writing, to provide conveyance for voters to the poll ; but 
prohibited the payment of any money to voters themselves, 
for that purpose." But it was objected at the time, — and 
the same objection Las since been repeated, — that the legal- 
izing of travelling expenses, even in Ihia guai'ded manner, 
tends to increase the expenses of elections ; and this debat- 
able question wOl probably receive further consideration from 
the legislature. 

It is the policy of these recent acts to define clearly the 
expenses which a candidate may lawfully incur, and to in- 



a Cooper v. Slade ; 6 G. and B. i47 \ Rogers on Elections, 334 
«21&a3Tiot.o.87. 
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sure publicity to his accounts. So far their provisions are a 
poUdj of leg- security to the caodidate who is resolved to resist 
^^brt" ^^ payment of illegal expenses; and an embar- 
*""^ tassment, at least, to those who are prepared to 

violate the law. Tiiat they Lave not been effectual in the 
lestiaint ot bribery, (he recent disclosures of election com- 
mittees, and commisHions sufficiently attest. Though large 
constituencies have, in some instances, proved themselves 
accessible to coirupljon, bribery has prevailed most exten- 
sively in the smaller boroughs. Hence some remedy may 
be sought in the enlargement of electoi'al bodies, and the ex- 
tension of the area of voting. To repress so grave an evil, 
more effectual measures will doubtless be devised ; but they 
may still be expected to fail, until bribery shall be unmistak- 
ably condemned by public opinion. The law had treated duel- 
ling as murder, yet the penalty of death was unable to repress 
it; butwhen society discountenanced that lime-honored custom, 
it was suddenly abandoned. Voters may always be found 
to reeeii e bribes, if offered ; hut candidates belong to a dais 
whom the influence of society may restrain fiorn commit- 
ting an offence, condemned alike by the law, and Tjy public 
opinion. 

Other questions affecting the constitution of Parliament, 
and the exeixjise of the elective fi-anchise, have been dis- 
cussed at various times, as well before as since the reform 
act, and here demand a passing notice. 

To shorten the duration of Parliaments, has been one of 
uunutimof ^^^ changes most frequently urged. Prior to 
■paiiiMienta. 1694, a Parliament once elected, unless dissolved 
by the Crown, continued in being until the demise of the 
The Septen. reigning kmg. One of the Parliaments of Charles 
niiiAot. jj_ jjg^ij gg(. f^f. ejg[iteen years. By the Triennial 
Act^ every Parliament, unless sooner dissolved, came to a 
natural end in three years. On the accession of George I. 
this period was extended to seven years, by the well known 
I 6 Will, aad Maiy, c. 3. 
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Septennial Act,' This act, tliough supportei3 on tLc ground 
of general expediency, was passed at a time of political dan- 
ger; — when the country had scarcely lecovered from tlia 
rebellion of 1715, and the Jacobite adherents of the Pre- 
tender were still an object of apprebensioD to the govern- 
ment. 

In the reign of Geoi^ II. attempts were made to repeal 
the Septennial Act ; ^ and early in the next reign, Alderman 
Sawbridge submitted motions, year after year, until his 
death, for shortening the duration of Parliaments. In 1771 
Lord Chatham " with Hie most deliberate and solemn con- 
viction declared himself a convert to triennial Parliaments." * 
The question afterwards beegme associated with plans of 
Parliamentary reform. It formed part of the scheme pro- 
posed by the " Priends of the People " in 1792. At that 
peiiod, and again in 1797, it was advocated by Mr. Grey, m 
connection with an improved representation, aa one of the 
means of increasing the responsibility of Parliament to the 
people.* The advocates of a measure for shortening the du- 
ration of Parliaments, were not then agreed as to the proper 
limit to be substituted ; whether one, three, or five years.' 
But annual Parliaments have generally been embraced in 
schemes of radical reform. 

In times more recent, the repeal of the Septennial Act, 
— as a distinct question of public policy, ■ — ^has often been 
fairly and temperately discussed in Parliament. In 1817 
Mr. Brougham gave notice of a motion on the subject ; but 
did not bring it forward. In 1818 Sir Eobert Heron moved 
for leave to bring in a bill, and was supported by Sir Sam- 
uel Eomilly and Mr. Brougham ; but the proposal met with 
little favor or attention.^ The subject was not revived until 
after the passing of the reform act. It was then argued 
with much ability by Mr. Tennyson, in 1833, 1834, and 



I Geo. I. c 38. 
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1837 ; and on each occasion met with the snpport of con- 
siderable minorities.* On the last occasion, the motion was 
defeated by a majority of nine only.^ It did not, however, 
receive the support of any of the leading statesmen, who 
had recently carried parliamentary reform. That measure 
had greatly increased the respoEsibility of the House of 
Commons to the people ; and its authors were satisfied that 
no further change was theu required in the constitution of 
Parliament. In 184S, Mr. Sharman Crawfurd revived the 
question ; but met with scant encouragement.' Lastly, in 
1849, Mr. Tennyson D'Eyncourt obtained leave to bring in 
a bill, by a majority of five.* But notwith standing this un- 
expected success, the question, if discussed elsewhere as a 
matter of theoretical speculation, has since ceased to occupy 
the attention of Parliament. 

The repeal of the Septennial Act has been repeatedly ad- 
vocated on the ground thit the Pirhament of 
orge I. had abused its trust, in prolonging ltd 
Acs, own existence j and that, even ■admitting the over- 

ruling necessity of the occasion, — the mcT-ure should at 
least have been temporary. To this it h-is been answered, 
that if any wrong was done, it was committed against the 
people of that day, to whom no lepaiation can now be 
made. But to contend that there wa> any breaih of Iru'it, 
is to limit the authority of Parliament, within bounds not 
recognized by the eonstiiution. Parliament his not a lim- 
ited authority, — expressly delegated to it but has absolute 
power to make or repeal any law ; and e^ery one ot its acts 
is again open to revision. Without a prior dissolution of 
Parliament, the Unions of Scotland and Ireland were ef- 
fected, at an interval of nearly a century ; — measures in- 
volving the extinction of the Parliaments of those countries, 

» Hansard's Deb., 3d Sar., xis. 1107; Ihid. xxiiL. 103S; Hid. xxjcviii. 630. 

i" Ayes 87, Nuns 96. 

* Hansard's Deb., 3d Sar., Ixix, 490. 

1 Ayes 46, Noes il. Hans. Deb., 3d Ser., ov. 848 
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and a fundamental change in tliat of England, much greater 
than the Septennial Act had made. That act conld have 
been repealed at any time, if Parliament had deemed it advis- 
able ; and no other ground than that of expediency, can now be 
reasonably ui'ged, for shortening tlie duration of Parliaments. 

Tlie main gi'ound, however, on which this change has 
been rested, is the propriety of rendering the representatives 
of die people, more frequently accountable to their constitu- 
ents. Tiie shorter tlie period for which authority is in- 
trusted 10 them, — the more guarded would they be in its 
exercise, and the more amenable lo public opinion. It is 
said that a Parliament cannot be trusted, if independent of 
the people, and exposed to the influence of ministers, for 
seven years. And again, the circumstances of the country 
are likely to be changed during so prolonged a period ; and 
the conduct of raemhers, approved at first, may afterwards 
be condemned. 

On the other side it has been argued, that in practice no 
Parliament is permitted to continue longer than 
sis years ; and that frequent dissolutions have agiiasi 
reduced Parliaments, at several periods, to an °^' 
average duration of three or four years.* If Pai-liaments 
were elected for three years only, they would often be 
reduced by various contingencies, lo annual Parliaments. 
They are already elected often enough to make them re- 
sponsible to their constituents ; and more frequent elections 
would unduly foment political excitement, and increase the 
expenses of elections, which are already a just ground of 
complaint. 

Of late years the popularity of this queslion has declined, 
not so much on account of any theoretical preference for sep- 

1 Sir Samuel Bomilly stated, in 1813, that out of eleven Parlmments of 
Geo. III. flight had lasted sis years. Hansard's Deb., 1st Ser., xxxriii. 
302. But later periods present a different result. Sinee the accession of 
WilL lY., in 1830, — ft period of thuiy years, — there have heen no iess 
thita ten Pailiamente, showuig an average duration of three years only. 
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tennial Parliaments, as from a conviction that the House of 
Commons baa become accountable to the people, and prompt 
in responding to their reaaonahle desires. 

The "ballot" is another question repeatedly debated in 
VoMbybai- Parliament, and a popular topic at the hustings, 
'"'■ at public meetings, and in the newspaper pi-ess. 

No sooner had the reform act passed, than complaints were 
made that the elective franchise, so recentlj' enlarged, could 
not bo freely exercised. It was said that the landlords in 
counties, and wealthy customers in towns, coerced the free 
will of the elecforg, and forced them to vote against their 
opinions and consciences. As a protection against such prac- 
tices, the necessity of secret voting was contended for. To 
give the franchise, without the means of exercising it, was 
declared to be a mockery. 

It was not for the first time that the influence now com- 
plained of, had been exerted over electors. It had formerly 
been recognized as one of the natural lights of property. It 
was known that a few landowners could nominate the county 
members. They conducted the freeholders to the poll, as 
naturally as a Highland chieftain led forth his clan to the fo- 
ray. But now a new electoral policy had been commenced. 
The people at large had been enfranchised ; and new classes 
of electors called into existence. The political ties which 
had bound the electors to the landlords were loosened ; and 
the latter, being deprived of their absolute ascendency, en- 
deavored to sustain it by other means. The leaseholders 
enfranchised by the reform act, being the most dependent, 
were the very class peculiarly needing protection. The bal- 
lot had been called by Cicero the silent assertor of freedom, 
— tabella, vindex tadta Uhertatis ; and it was now proposed, 
in order to insure freedom of election. 

The ballot has been sought mainly for the protection of 
voters from intimidation and undue influence ; but it has also 
been recommended as a safeguard against bribery. It has 
been resisted by arguments too various to be briefly reviewed. 
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The strongest, perhaps, is that every political function being 
publicly and responsibiy esercised, and every debate and vote 
in Parliament published for the information of the people, — 
electors can scarcely claim an exemption from that law of 
publicity, to which their rulers and representatives are sub- 
ject. Why are they alone, to be irresponsible ? Apart from 
theory, its practical efiicftcy has also been denied. It has 
been said that if intimidation were intended, means would be 
taken to discover the votes of electors, in spite of all the ma- 
chinery of the ballot. Nor would bribery be prevented, as 
a candidate would secure fulfilment of corrupt promises, by 
making his payment for votes, contingent upon hia success at 
the polL 

The advocates of the ballot have, perhaps, exaggerated the 
advantages of their favored scheme, while its opponents have 
magnified its evils and its dangers. It is a measure upon 
which sincere reformers have been, and continued to be, 
divided. At times, it has made progress in the number and 
influence of its supporters. Yet such have been its vicissi- 
tudes, that it is still difficult for a poUtieal ohsei-ver to divine, 
whether it will be suddenly adopted, — in the crisis of some 
party sti-uggle, — or be laid aside as a theory for tlie dispu- 
tation of pamphleteers, and debating societies. 

In 1833, Mr, Grote took possession of the question of the 
ballot ; and from that time until 1839, he continued to advo- 
cate the cause, in a series of temperate and philosophical 
speeches, — as creditable to his political wisdom, as to his 
learning and ability. He argued in the calm and earnest 
spirit of the theoretical statesman ; not with the fierce tem- 
per of the democi-at His honest labors greatly advanced 
the popularity of the cause, and improved its parliament- 
ary position. In 1833 he found but one hundred and six 
supporters ; ' in 1839 he had two hundred and sixteen.^ 

iHansard'sI>eb.,3dSor.,xvii.603 — A.vealOG,Noes 311; IM.xs.vm 
3S9; /Wrf. xxxiv. TSlj Ibid, sxsrii. 7; Ibid. (1833), xL 113. 
a Ibid. xlviiL 443 - Ayes 216, Noaa 333. 
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Mr. Grote having refiied from Parliament, the question 
was not allowed to be forgotten. In 1842 Mr. Ward 
adopted it;^ and since 1848, Mr. Henry Berkeley has made 
it hia own.^ With ample stores of fact and anecdote, and 
wilh varied resources of humor, he has conlinued to urge 
on the question, year after year ; but witiout increased sup- 
port. 

In 1848 his motion was carried by a majority of five.* In 
1849, it was defeated by a majority of fifty-one : in 1852, by 
a majority of one hundred and two ; and in 1860, by a ma- 
jority of one hundred and seven. Such reaction of opinion, 
upon a popular measure, is more significant of ultimate fail- 
ure, than a steady position, without progress indeed, yet 
without reverses. 

Since the reform act, tbe qualification laws, — which in 
Qnniiflcation different forms had existed for one hundred and 
fifty years, — have passed away. It was osten- 
sibly to con-eet the evOs of bribery at elections, that prop- 
erty in land was first proposed as a qualification for a mem- 
ber of Parliament. The corruption of boroughs being mainly 
due to the intrusion of rich commercial men, without local 
connection, the natural jealousy of the landowners suggested 
this restraint upon (heir rivals. In 1696, the first measure 
to establish a qualification in land, was received with so much 
favor, that it passed bolh Houses ; but the king, leaning 
rather to the commercial interests, withheld his assent. In 
the following year, a similar bill was passed by the Commons, 
but rejected by the Lords ; who had now begun to think tliat 
a small landed qualification would increase the influence of 
the squires, but diminished the authority of the great nobles, 
who filled the smaller boroughs with membei-s of their own 
family, and dependents. 

The policy of excluding all but the proprietors of land, 

1 Hansard's Deb., 3ct Soc., Ixiv. 343, 

a Mid. c. 1225. 

1 Ajas 86, Noes 81. 
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from the right of sitting ia the House of Commons, waa at 
length adopted in the reiga of Queen Anne,^ and was main- 
lined until 1838. In that year this exclusive principle was 
surrendered; and a new qualification substituted, of the same 
amount, either in real or personal property, or io both com- 
bined.' In 1858, the law of property qualificatiou was aban- 
doned allogether.' In its original form, it had been invidious 
and unjuat ; and, from its beginning to its end, it had been 
systematically evaded. It would probably not have survived 
so long the jealousies from which it had sprung, had it not 
been invested with undue importance, by radical reformers. 
But when the repeal of this insignificaut law waa proclaimed 
as one of the fiwe points of the " Charier," it is not surpris- 
ing that more moderate politicians should have regarded it 
as one of the safeguards of tlie constitution. 

Since the passing of the reform act, various minor amend- 
ments have been made in the electoral laws. The „ ,, 
registration of eleclors has been improved and "■' eiBctiom 
simplified,* the number of polling-places has been 
increased,' and the poiUng reduced, in counties as well as in 
boroughs, a single day.° Even the Universities, which had 
retained their fifteen days of polling, wore glad to accept five 
days, in 1853. 

Promptitude in election proceedings has further been in- 
sured by the change of some ancient customs. The pre- 
scriptive period of forty days between the summons of a 
new Parliament and its meeting — enlarged by custom to 
fifty days since the Union with Scotland, — having be<»me 
an anomaly in an age of railways and telegraphs, has been 
reduced to thirty-five.' Another ancient custom has also 

1 g Anne, & 5; 33 Geo. n. c. 15. 

« 1 & a Viot. c 48. 

s 21 & 22 Vict. e. 38. 

* 8 & 7 Viot. e. 18. 

« B & T Wili. IV. 0. 102. 

» 6 & 6 Wili. IV. 0. 36; 18 & 17 Vict. c. 15. 

' By Lord Brougham's Act, 1852; 16 Vict. c. 23. 
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given way to a more simple procedure B7 1 recent act ihe 
wnts for an election aie addreised direct to the seieral re- 
turning officeis in^iteid of pa^ising liirough tie -ilitriff of 
the county ' 

A more general revision of the repiesenlitive system, as 
settled ly tlie refoim acts of 1832, has also been 
urcBQfie the aim of several adminiatmtiona and Parlia- 
ments For some j ears, there had been 1 natu- 
ral reluctance to disturb the settlement which those impor- 
tant measures had recently effected The old Whig party 
had regarded it as a constitutional charier, and contended 
for its' fin'Uity'' But their advanced Libeial supporters, 
— afer many discussions in Pailiament, and mui,h agitation 
and "pressure from without," — at length prevailed over 
tlie more cautious policy of their leaders ; and a promise 
was given, in 1851, that the consideration of the rep- 
resentative system should, at a fitting opportunity, bo re- 
sumed.^ 

In fiilfilment of this promise, Lord John Russell, — 
Kefonu Bill twenly years after the settlement of 1832, — pro- 
of 1*®' posed its further revision. That measure had not 
proposed to redistribute the franchise, in precise correspond- 
ence with the population of different parts of the country. 
Not founded upon theoretical views of equal representation ; 
it had not assumed to frame a new constitution ; but had 
provided a remedy for the woist evils of a faultj and corrnpt 
electoral system. It had rescued the representation from a 
small oligarchy of peers and landowners , and had veated it 
in the hands of the middte classes But it hiA spared miny 
boroughs, which were perhaps too small to exercise their 
suffrage independently ; it had o\ erloolied the chims of some 
considerable places; and had not embraced the woikin^ 
classes within its scheme of enfi-auchisement Lord John 

1 19 & 17 Vict. o. 78. 

« Speech of Lord John Eussell, 20th Feh. 1351 ; HsinEard'a Deb,, 3d Ser,, 
div. 863. Sec also Speecli 20th June, 1348: IMd. xciK. 330. 
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Eussell now sought to correct these partial defects, which 
time had disclosed in the original measure. 

He proposed that every existing borough, having less than 
five hundred electors, should be associated with adjacent 
places, in the right of returning members ; and that Birken- 
head and Burnley should be enfranchised. Iq twenty years 
there had been a vast increase of population, wealth, and 
industry, throughout the country. The spread of education 
and jiolitica! enhghteoment had been rapid : a more in 
Btructed generation had grown up : and a marked improve- 
ment had ai-isen, in the social condition of the working 
classes. It was, therefore, thought right and safe to lower 
the franchise so far as to embrace classes not hitherto in- 
cluded, and particularly the most skilled artificers, — men 
who Lad given proof of their intelligence and good conduct, 
by lai^e earnings, and a high position among their fellow 
workmen. With this view, it was proposed to extend the 
borough franchise to the oceupiera of houses of 61. rated 
value ; and the county fi-anchise to tenants-at-will rated at 
20L, and copyholders and lease-holders rated at 6^ It was 
also intended to create a new franchise, arising out of the 
annual payment of 40s. in direct taxes to the state. Xiori 
John Russell's administration soon afterwards resigned ; and 
this measure was withdrawn before the second reading.' 

In 1854, Loi'd John Russell, as a member of Lord Aber- 
deen's government, proposed another measure, B«foroiBiu 
more comprehensive than the last. It comprised "* '^■ 
the disfranchisement of nineteen small boroughs, returning 
twenty-nin'e members ; the deprivation of thirty-three other 
boroughs of one of their members ; and the redistribution 
of the vacant seats, sixty-sis in number,^ amongst the coun- 
ties and larger boroughs, the Inns of Court, and the Uni- 
versity of London. It proposed to reduce the franchise in 
counties to 101 ; and in boroughs to the raunicipa! rating 
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franchise of 6/. Several new franchises were ulso to be 
added, in order to modify the hard unifovraitj of fie house- 
hold franchise. A salary of 100^. a year ; an income of 10^. 
from dividends : the payment of 40s. ia direct tasea ; & de- 
gree at any of the universities ; and 50i in a savings' bank, 
were accounted sufficient securities for the proper esereise 
of the suffrage. In the distribution of seats, a novel prhici- 
ple was to be established, with a view to insure the repre- 
sentation of minorities. Some counties and other large 
places were to return three members each ; but no elector 
would be entitled to vote for more than two candidates out 
of three. This theory of representation, — though very 
ably advocated by some speculative writers,^ — found little 
favor in Parliament, with men accustomed to determine 
eveiy disputed question among themselves, by the votes of 
the majority. The consideration of this measure was post- 
poned, by the outbreak of the war with Russia.^ 

The next measure of parliamentary reform was proposed 
ThoEtfOiTO in 1859, by the government of Lord Derby. 
Bmofi869, Lord Derby, — having been one of the most 
eloquent, spirited, and courageous of Loi-d Grey's coUeaguea 
in 1833, — was now the leader of the great Conservative 
party, which had opposed the first reform act But his 
party, defemng to the judgment of Parliament, had since 
honorably acquiesced in that settlement. Meanwhile, the 
revision of that measure had been thrice recommended from 
the tlirone j and three successive administrations had been 
pledged to undertake the task. Some scheme of reform 
had thus become a political necessity. The measure agreed 
upon by the ministers, and the principles upon which it was 
founded, were ably explained by Mr. Disraeli. It was not 
sought to reconstruct the representation of tlie country solely 

1 Miiioritiea and Majorities! (heir relative Rights, hy JamoE Garth Mar 
shall, 1853; Ediiih. Rev., July 1854, Art. vii.; and mora lately Hare on the 
Klection of Beprasentatiyea. IS59. 

a Hansard's Deb., 3d Ser., cxss. 481; IMd. csxsi. 271. 
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ou the basia of population and property : but having refer- 
ence to those material elements, as well as to the representa- 
tion of various interests, and classes of the community, — 
this measure comprehended some tonpiderable changes. It 
was not proposed wholly to disfranchise any borough ; but 
one member was to be taken from fifteen boroughs, having a 
population under six thousand. Eight of the vacant seats 
were assigned to the great county populations of Yorkshire, 
South Lancashire, and Middlesex ; and seven to new bor- 
oughs J which according to this scheme, would complete the 
representation of the several interests of the country. 

The two previous measures of Loi-d John Russell had 
contemplated a reduction of the borough franchise. No such 
reduction was now proposed ; but the franchise in counties, 
was assimilated to that in boroughs. Hitherto the borough 
franchise had been founded upon occupation ; and the county 
francliise generally upon property. This disiinclion it was 
now proposed to abolish ; and to substitute an identity of 
franchise, between the county and the town. The 40s. free- 
holders resident in towns, would be transferred from the 
constituency of the county, to that of the town. Several 
new franchises were also to be created, similar to those pro- 
posed in 1854, but more comprehensive. Men possessed of 
10/. a year arising from dividends : 60?. in a savings' bank ; 
or a pension of 20i. : lodgers paying 201. a year, — equal 
to 3s. a week: graduates of all universities; ministers of 
religion of every denomination ; members of the legal pro- 
fession in all its branches : i-egistered medical practition- 
ers ; and schoolmasters holding a certificate fi'om the Privy 
Oouncil, were to be entitled to vote, wherever they were 
resident. And facilities for exercising the fi-anehise, were 
to be afforded by means of voting papers.^ 

This scheme encountered objections from two different 
quarters. Two influential members of the gov- 
ernment, — Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley, — urgeii aguinst 
alarmed by the proposed identity of tranehiae, 
1 Hansard's Dab., 3d Ser., clii. 986. 
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resiTaed fhc r cil* in the cabinet ' The Oj po-titi i , p irtly 
taking up the aame giound were unwilling to de[iiie the 
40s freeholders resident m boroughs of the r county votes , 
and m'l ted upon the lowenng of the boiough sufiiage 
The government, weakened by these leiignations hal now 
lo meet a formidable amend nent moved by Loid John 
EusaeJl on the sea>nd reading of the bill, which expieased 
the views of the opposition The identity of franchi'ie was 
olijected to by Mi. ^ alijole and Mr, Henley, on account of 
the supposed danger of drawing one broad line between the 
i-epresented, and the unrepreseuted classes. Lord John Russell 
concurred in this objection, believing that such a principle 
would eventually lead to electoral districts. He also opposed 
the bill on two other giounJs first, that the 40s. freeholders, 
being the most libeial element in the county constituencies, 
ought not to be diotranchised , and secondly, that their ad- 
mission to the borough fianchi e would encourage the manu- 
facture of ftigot ^otes, — hke the old burgage tenure, which 
had been the means of extending the influence of pati'ons. 
He objected to tlie continuance of the 101. household suffrage 
in boroughs, on tlie ground that considerable classes of peo- 
ple, worthy to be intrusted with votes, had sprung up since 
that franchise had been established. After seven nights' 
debate, the amendment was carried by a majority of thirty- 
nine.' Upon the issue raised by this decision, the govern- 
ment determined to dissolve Parliament, and appeal to the 
people.^ On the assembling of a new Parliament, the min- 
isters, having failed to secure a majority at the elections, 
were at once driven from office by an amendment to tlie 
address, declaring that they had not the confidence of the 
House of Commons.' 

And now the question of refoi™ was resumed, once more, 
Reform Bill ^7 Lord John Russell, on behalf of Lord Pal- 
ot 1880. merston'a administration. On the 1st March, 
18G0, he introduced a bill, in accordance with the spirit of 
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the amendment liy which he had deBti'Oyed ihe measure of 
the previous year ; but differing materially from the bills of 
1852 and 1854. Like the bill of Lord Derby's goverumenl, 
it spared all the smaller boroughs. None were to be dis- 
fi'anchiaed ; but it deprived twenty-five boroughs, with a 
popuLition under seveo thousand, of one of their members. 
This disfi'anchiaement fell far short of that proposed in 
1854 i and it was avowed that if any more places had been 
condemned, their representatives, combining with tbe Con- 
servative Opposition, would have succeeded in defeating tlie 
bill. If such was now the difBculty of contending with 
these personal and local interests, what must have been Ihe 
difficulties of Mr. Pitt in 1784, and of Lord Grey in 1832 ? 
One minister vainly attempted to buy off liis opponents! 
the other overcame them hy strong popular support. The 
first expedient was now wholly out of the question: the 
latter source of strength was wanting. 

Fifteen of the vacant seats were distributed amongst the 
counties ; and ten given to the larger cities, and some new 
boroughs. The 601. occupation franchise in counties, was 
reduced to a 10?. bond fide holding. The 10^ borough fran- 
chise was loneied to hi, avowedly for the purpose of com- 
prehending many of the woiking cla.'^ses. It was calculated 
that the new franchise would add two hundred thousand 
electoi-s to the cities and boroughs. None of the varied 
franchises, which h-id foimed part of the biEs of 1854 and 
1859, were again proposed Sneered at as " fancy fran- 
chises," and distrusted as the means of creating fictitious 
votes, they were now abandoned; and the more rude, but 
tangible tests of good citizenship inflexibly mainttuned.^ 

Tliis bill was defeated, neither by adverse majorities, nor 
by changes in the government; but by '^^l^yS' Eujiostb 
and the pressure of other important measures, ^^jsoaaio- 
It was not until the 3d of May, — after sis ad- 
journed debates, — that it was read a second lime, witliout 

1 Hansard's Deb., 3ri Str., dvi. 2050. 
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e renewed on going iqIo commit- 
tee; aiid at lengtli, on tlie 11th of June, the bill was with- 
drawn.' Bills to amend the representation in Scotland and 
Irelaad, which had been hopelessly awaiting diseussiou, had 
already been abani^oned.' 

Such obstacles as these, — however harassing and incon- 

venienl, — would have been easily overcome if 

Parliament*- the government had been cordially supported by 

tj Keibrm. „ . " . • ., it ,• Vi j 

their own party m the House of Commons, and 
by popular acclamations. But within the walls of the 
House, parliamentary reform was i-eceived with coldness, — 
if not wilh ill-disguised repugnance, — even by ita professed 
supporters ; and throughout tlie country, there prevailed the 
(Host profound indifference. The cause which had once 
aroused enthusiasm, now languished from general neglect. 
The press was silent or discouraging ; petitions were not 
forthcoming :' public meetings were not assembled : the peo- 
ple were unmoved. Whence this indifference ? Why so 
marked a change of popular feeling, in less than thirty 
years ? The settlement of 1832 had securpd the great 
object of representation, — good govemmenf. Wiie and 
beneficent measures had been passed : enlighfened public 
opinion had been satisfied The lepiesenfation was theoreti- 
cally incomplete; but Parhament had been biought into 
harmony with the inteicts and symj athies ot the people 
It bad nearly approached Mi Buike's standard, dceordmg 
to whom, " The vit lue, spuit, and essence of a House ot 
Commons, consists in its being the expresi image of the 
feelings of a nation"* The best results of retoim jjad been 
realized: the countiy was piospeioiis and contented It 
lias ever been the genius of the Engbifh people to love 
freedom : they are rju-.ed by injustice tliey ie=ent a public 
or private wrong ; but they are larelj moved by theoietiral 
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grievances. Living uuder a settled form of gov 
they have cared little for model constitutions ; and united 
in the bonds of a highly civilized society, they have never 
favored democracy. Again, since 1832, political power has 
beea vested mainly in the- middle classes ; and the employ- 
ers of labor, being masters of the representation, are uqwU- 
ling to share their power with the working classes, by whom 
ihey are outnumbei-ed. Hence the inertness of existing 
constituencies. They enjoy exclusive political privileges! 
and desire to maintain them. 

One other cause must not be omitted. "While these 
moderate measures of reform were being proposed by suc- 
cessive governments, other schemes had been discussed else- 
where, — designed lo extend lai'gely the influence of num- 
bers, — and conceived and advocated in the spirit of domoc- 
I'acy. Such proposals increased the indisposition of moderate 
reformers, and of the classes already enfranchised, to forward 
an extension of the suffrage. At the same time, the advo- 
cates of more comprehensive schemes of reform, — while 
they coldly accepted measures falling far short of their own,.— 
were not unwilling that they should be postponed to some 
period more promising for the adoption of their advanced 
principles. And thus, with the tacit acquiescence of all par- 
ties, tlie question of parliamentary reform was again suffered 
to sleep. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Relatione of Parliament to the Crown, the Law, and tlie People. — Abuses 
of PrivilegB in Proceedings against Wilkea. — Exclusion of Strangers ; — 
Publication qf Debates restrained i — Contest with the Printers, ITlli- 
Preedom of Eeporting Established : — Its PolifJoal Results : — Enlu^ Pub- 
licity of Proceedings in ParliameHt: — Petitions: — Fledges of Members. 
— Confiict of Friyilege and Law — Increased Power, and Modaraiion of 
t&B Commons. — Control of Parliament over the Executive : — Impeach- 
menta !— Control of the Commous over Taxes and Expenditure. — Sketch 
of Parliameataiy Oratory. 

We la\6 tiacel in the la-t cl ipter the changes ■which 
hi\e been siCLCa ively introluced uto the constitution of 
the Hi. use of Commons — the effoits made to reduce the in- 
fluence of the Crown the mimatera and tho aiisfocracy over 
Its menbers — to lestiun coiiuption anl encourage an hon- 
est aid mlepende t d schargp of its dutie to the public. 
We haie now to legird Parliament — and mainly the 
Hou e ot Commons — undei aiiolher agp ct : to observe 
how it has wielded the gteit piwers intiusted to it, — in 
what mannei it has re ppcted the preiogativea of the Crown, 
the authonty of the law and othei jurisdictions, — and Low 
far it has acknowledged its own le ponaib lities to the peo- 
pie 

Till 1 ghout its historj the House of Commons lias had 
cont«st8of stiuggles witii the Cronn, the House of Lords, 
mqnMtSonB' the courts of law, the press, and the people. At 
orpriviisge. qj,,, (jm^ straining its own powers, at another re- 
sisting eocroachments tipon its just autiiority : successful in 
asserting its rights, but failing in its usurpations ; it has grad- 
ually assumed its proper position in the State, — controlling 
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all otter powers, but itaelf controlled and responaible. The 
worst period of its dependence and corruption, was also 
marked by the most flagrant abuses of its power. And the 
more it has been brought under the control of public opinion, 
— the greater have been its moderation and forbearance. 

The reign of George IIL witnessed many remarkable 
changes in the relations of Parliament to the people, which 
all contributed to increase its responsibility- Moral causes 
also extended the control of the people over their rulers, 
even more than amendments of the law, by which constita- 
tional abuses were corrected. Events occurred early in this 
reign, which brought to a decisive issue, important questions 
affecting the privileges of Parliament^ and the rights of the 
subject. 

The liberty of the subject had already been outraged by 
the imprisonment of Wilkes, under a general war- ptoccaaings 
rant, for tlie publication of the celebrated No. 45 ^on^'i^^'^t 
of the " North Briton ; " ^ when Parliament thrust wuiea, 17B3. 
itself forward, as if to prove how privilege could still be 
abused, as well as prerogative. Being a member of the 
House of Commons, Wilkes had been released from his im- 
prisonment, by the Court of Common Pleas, on a writ of 
habeas corpus, on the ground of his privilege.^ 

The only exceptions to the privilege of freedom from ar- 
rest, which had ever been recognized by Parlia- winies denied 
ment,. were "treason, felony, and breach of the "^^ '^^ ^*^' 
peace," " or refusing to give surety of the peace." The 
Court properly acknowledged (he privilege, as defined by 
Parliament itself; and discharged Wilkes from his imprison- 
ment. He was afterwards sei-ved with a subpoena, on an 
information against him in the Court of King's Bench, to 
which, on the ground of privilege, he had not entered an ap- 
pearance. On the meeting of Parliament, however, in No- 
vember, 1763, he lost no time in stating that if Ms privilege 

(ubject. 
c. 539. 
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should be afflrmed, he was ready to waive it, " and to put 
himself upon a jury of his couatrymen." ' Parliament, — 
which had ordinarily been too prone to enlarge its privileges 
— was now the first to abridge and surrender them. Eager 
to second the vengeance of the king, the Commons com- 
menced by voting that the " North Briton," No. 45, was " a 
false, scandalous, and malicious libel," and ordering it to be 
burned by the hands of the common hangman. Tlien, in 
defiance of their own previous resolutions, they resolved 
" that privilege of Parliament does not extend to the case of 
writing and publishing seditious libels, nor ought to be al- 
lowed to obstruct the ordinary course of law, in the speedy 
and effectual prosecution of so heinous and dangerous of- 
fence." * 

To the principle of the latter part of this resolution there 
can be little exception ; but here it was applied ex post facto 
to a particul a and used to justify a judicial decision, 
contrary to law and n^ge. Mr. Pitt, while he denounced 
the libel an! tl e 1 b 11 emonstrated against the abandon- 
ment of the pn 1 e These resolutions being communicated 
to the Lord we a^ e d to ; but not without a most able 
protest, sign 1 by e nteen Peei-s, against the surrender of 
tlie privilege of Parliament " to serve a particular purpose, 
ex post facto, el pedente lite, in the Courts below."* 

Such a libel as that of Wilkes, a few years later, would 
have attracted little notice ; but at that time it is not surpris- 
ing that it provoked a legal prosecution. It was, however, a 
libel upon the king's ministers, rather than upon the king him- 
self. Upon Parliament it contained nothing hut an obscure 
inimendo,* which alone brought the matter legitimately within 

1 Pari. Hist. sv. 1361. 

2 Com. Joum. xxix. 689; Pari. Hist. xv. 1362-1373. 

•Pari. Hist. sv. 1371; Ann. Eeg. 1763, 135. Horace Walpolo eays it 
waa drawn up by Chief Justice Pratt. 

*The passage reflecting npoii Parliament was as follows; "As to tliB 
entire approliatioii of Fai'Hament [of the peace] whicii i» so vainly boasted 
of, the woria knows how that wag obtained. The large debt on the Civil 
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the limits of privilege. There were, doubtless, many prec- 
edents, — to be avoided, rather than followed, — for pro- 
nouncing writings to be seditious ; but sedition 13 properly an. 
offence cognizable by law. So far as the libel affected the 
cliaracter of either House, it was within tlie scope of priv- 
ilege ! but its seditious cliaracter could only be determined 
by the courts, where a prosecution had already been com- 
menced. To condemn the libel as seditious was, therefore, 
to anticipate the decision of the proper tribunal ; and to order 
it to be burned by the hands of the common hangman, — if 
no great punishment to the libeller, — yet branded him as a 
crimical belbre his (rial. The mob took part with Wilkes, — 
assailed the Sheriffs who were executing the orders of Par- 
liament ; and having rescued part of the obnoxious " North 
Briton" from the flames, bore it in triumph to Temple Bar, 
beyond the limits of the city jurisdiction. Here they made 
another bonfire, and burned a jack-boot and a petticoat, the 
favorite emblems of the late unpopular minister Lord Bute, 
and the Princess.^ This outrage was resented by both 
Houses ; an address being voted for a prosecution of all per- 
sons concerned in it." 

The severities of Parliament were slill pursuing "Willies. 
He had been ordered by the Commons to attend in 
his place, with a view to further proceedings; but 6comi3,andiB 
having been wounded in a duel, — provoked and "^'^ 
forced upon him by Mr. Martin, one of their own members,' 
— his attendance was necessarily deferred. Meanwhile, ex- 
pecting no mercy either from the Crown or from Parlia- 
ment, — tracked by spies, and beset with petty persecutions,* 
— he prudently withdrew to Paris. Being absent, in contempt 
of the oi-ders of the House, the proceedings were no longer 

Liet, alreadj' above lialf a year in arrear, shows pretty cleai'ly tho tranaao 
tiouE of the winter." 

1 Walpole's Mem. i. 330. 

a Part. Hist. sv. 1380. 

" Sea Con-et^p. Pari. Hist. xv. 1S5G, n. 

* GrenviUe Papsra, ii. 155. 
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stayed ; and evidence having been taken at the bar, of his 
being the author and publisher of tlie " North Briton," No. 
45, he wfl3 expelled the House. In expelling a member, 
whom they had adjudged to have committed the offence of 
writing and publishing a seditious libel, the Commons acted 
within their powers ; but the vote was precipitate and vin- 
dictive. He was about to be tried for hia offence ; and they 
might at least have waited for bis conviction, instead of pre- 
judging his cause, and anticipating his legal punishment. 

But the Lords far outstripped the other House, in this race 
PincKdings of persecution. On the first day of the session, 
oftheLoida. ^^jijig jjig Commons were dealing with the "North 
Briton," Loi-d Sandwich complained to the Lords of an " Es- 
say on Woman," with notes, to which the name of Bishop 
"Warburton was affixed ; and of another printed paper called 
" The Veni OrecUor paraphrased," Of the " Essay on 
Woman," thirteen copies only had been printed, in Wilkea'a 
private printing-press ; there was no evidence of publication ; 
and a proof-copy of the work had been obtained through the 
treachery of one of his printers. If these writings wei'e ob- 
scene and blasphemous, their author had exposed himself to 
the law : but the only pretence for noticing them in Parlia- 
ment, was the absurd use of the name of a bishop, — a mem- 
ber of their Loi-dships' House. Hence it became a breach 
of privilege ! This ingenious device was suggested by the 
Chancellor, Lord Henley ; and Mi". Grenville obtained the 
bishop's consent to complain of the outrage, in. his name.' 
But it was beneath the dignity of the House to notice such 
writings, obtained in such a manner ; and it was notorious 
that the polities of the author were the true ground of offence, 
and not his blasphemy, or his irreverence to the bishop. The 
proceeding was the more ridiculous, from the complaint of 
obscenity having been made by the most profligate of pccr^, 
— "Satan rebuking sin." ° Nevertheless tUe Lords were not 

I Grenville Papers, i!, 154, 

*"'The Beggar's Opera' being performed at Covent-Garden Theatra 
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aaliamed to examine the printers, from whom the proof-sheets 
had heeu obtained, in order to prove that Wilkes was the 
aaihor. Tliey at once addressed the king to oi'der a prosecu- 
tion of Wilkes; but as he was, at this time, laid up with hia 
wounds, proceedings gainst him for the breach of privilege 
were postponed. On the 24th January, when he had escaped 
from their jurisdiction, they ordered him into custody.^ They 
were at least spared the opprobrium of further oppression ; 
but their proceedings had not escaped the indignation and 
ridicule which they deserved. 

Ivcaving Wilkes, for a time, as a popular martyr, — and 
passing over his further contests with the government in the 
courts of law, — we shall find him, a few years ialer, again 
coming into collision with Parliament, and becoming the suc- 
cessful champion of popular rights. 

The discussions on liis case were scarcely concluded, when 
u complaint was made to the Lords, by Lord Lyt- ,._,., 
teltoo, of a book with the title of "Droit Le Rot." RoI" orderad 
It was the very opposite of Wilkes's writings, — 
being a high prei'ogative treatise, founded upon statutes, prec- 
edents, and the dicta of lawyers before the Revolution. It 
was too monstrous to be defended by any one ; and, like the 
"Morth Briton," it was ordered by both Houses to be burned 
by the hands of the common hangman,^ There was no pre- 
tence for dealing with this case as a breach of privilege ; but 
as the popular cause had suffered from the straining of priv- 
ilege, in tlie person of Wilkes, no one attempted to save this 
ultra-loyal treatise from the flames. 

At the dissolution of Parliament in 1768, Wilkes, who had, 

soon after fhia event, (he whole audience, when MaoheatJi sayB, ' That 
Jemmy Twitther should peach lue, I own surprises me,' bnrst out into an 
opplause of application ; and the nielt-uame of Jeniiiiy Twilcher stuok by 
the enil so as almoBt to occasion the disuse of his titJa." — Waljjole'i Mem. 

7, &c.; Walpole'a Mem, 1. 
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in the mean time, resided abroad, — an exile and an outlaw, 
WUkM re- — offered himself as a candidate for the city of Lon- 
Midiue^ "ioii* Hs ™*8 defeated ; but the menjory of his 
176» wtongf was ie\ivel and wtlh no other chnni to 

popular fa\oi he found himself the idol of the people He 
now became a candidate for Middlesex, and was refuini-d by 
a laige majority His tiiumph was celebrited by hia parti- 
sans who forced the inhabit inta of London to illuminatOj 
and join m their cry of ' "Wilke and libeity — mnil ing 
everj di or as thej pa-sed along with the jofulai n rabcr 

But he WIS soon to suffer the pen'Jtie'' of hia pist offences. 
His imDriao ^ ''^^ ^'' ^^^ **^ '"^^ ensuing session, having ap- 
mantby the peared before the Court of King's Bench ou hia 
King's outlawry, he was committed on a capias utlagatwra. 

Rescued by the mob, he again surrendered hyn- 
aelf ; and his impristinment was the unhappy occasion of riots, 
and of a collision between the mililaiy and the people. His 
outlawry was soon afterwards reversed ; but he was sen- 
tenced (o two years' impiisonment for his libels. 

During the first session of this Parliament, therefore, 
wusm's Wilkes was unable to take his seat ; and as yet 
MiS^tord 10 proceedings were eommenced against him in 
Krf^wand jjig House of Commons. At the opening of the 
1T6S. second session, in November, he brought himself 

into notice by accusing Lord Mansfield, — in a petition to 
the House, — of having altered the record on his ti-ial ; and 
IVIr. Webb, the Sohcitot of the Treasury, of having bribed 
Curry, the printer, with public money, to appear as a witness 
against him His charges were voted to be groundless ; but 
they served ihe purpose of exciting popular sympathy. He 
was brought down to Westminster to prove them, attended 
by a large concourse of people ;* and for a moment he per- 
plexed the House by submitting whether, being a member, 
he could stand at the bar, without having taken the oaihs, 

1 Wolpolo's Mem. iil. 3U. 
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and delivered in his qualification. But lie soon received the 
obvioua answer that being in custody at the bar, the acta 
affectmg members sitting in the House, did not apply to hia 

But a graver matter in which Wilkes had involved him- 
self, was now to be considered. He had published 
a letier from Lord Weymouth to the magistrates Lorawey- 
of Surrey, advising them to call in the military for 
the suppression of riots ; with a prefatory letter of his own 
in which he had applied the strongest language to the Secre- 
taiy of State ; and had designated the late collision between 
the ti-oops and the populace in St. George's Fields, as a 
bloody massacre. Here again, a strange and irregular pro- 
ceeding was resorted to. The letter was a libel upon a Sec- 
retary of State, as an officer of the Crown j who, being also a 
peer, complained of it as a breach of privilege. But instead 
of proceeding against the author in the House of Lords, the 
paper was voted an insolent, scandalous, and seditious libel ; 
and a conference was held with the Commons on the conduct 
of Wilkes, as a member of their House.^ They immediately 
took the matter up ; and rushing headlong into a quarrel 
which did not concern them, called upon Wilkes for his de- 
fence. He boldly confessed himself the author of the 
prefatory letter; and gloried in having brought "to light 
that bloody scroll" of Lord Weymouth, The letter was 
voted to be an insolent, scandalous, and seditious libel. A 
motion was then made for the expulsion of Wilkes, 
founded upon several distinct grounds : first, this forhia eipui- 
last seditious libel, which, if a breach of privilege, 
was cognizable by the Lords, and not by the Commons ; and, 
if a seditious libel, was punishable by law : secondly, the pub- 
lication of the " North Briton," five years before, for which 
Wilkes was already under sentence, and bad suffered expul- 

1 Com. Journ. Nov. 14th, 1766, to Feb. 1st, 1769i Cavendish Dob. i. 18- 
131. 
^Lordi'Journ. sxsii.313. 
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aion from a former Parliament; tliirdly, his impious and 
obscene liljela, for which he was already suffering punish- 
ment, by the judgment of a ciiminal court ; and, fourthly, 
that he was under sentence of the court to suffer twenty-two 
months' imprisonment. 

Such were the cumulafive charges, upon which it was now 
proposed to expel him. Nothing can he moi-e undoubted 
than the right of the House of Commons (o expel one of its 
own members, for any offence which, in its judgment, deserves 
such punishment, — whether it be a breach of pn\ilege or 
not. But here the exeicise of this right was unjust and op- 
pressive. It was foicibly argued, that for all the ofiences 
enumerated, but one, Wilkes had already sufipred, and was 
stiU suffering. For bia remaining offence, — the libel on ,1 
Secretary of State, — it v.aa not the piOMBce of the Hou'-e 
to condemn and punish him by this summaiy process. It 
should be left to the courts to try him, — and, if found guilty, 
to inflict the punishment prescribed by law For his old 
. offences he could scaicely be expelled During a whole ses- 
sion he had been a member, and yet they had not been held 
to justify his expulsion Then whj should they now call for 
such severity ? Clearly on the giound of his libel on Lord 
Weymouth. The veiy enumeration of so many grounds of 
expulsion, implied their separaie weakness and insufficiency ; 
while it was designed to attract tlie support of members, in- 
fluenced by different leasons for their voles. These argu- 
ments were urged by Mr Burke, Mr Pitt, Mr. Dowdeswell, 
Mr. Beckford, Mr. Cornwall, and, above all, by Mr Geoi^e 
Grrenville.^ The ma-lery speetJi of the latter doe's gieat 
credit to his judgment and foresight When a minister, he 
had been the first to bring the Houie of Commons into col- 
lision with Willies; but he now lecoiled from the struggle 
which was impending Having ahown the injustice of the 
proposed punishment, he proceeded to show its impohcj and 
danger. He predicted that Wilkes would be reelected, and 
1 Pari. IKat, xvi. 646; Cavendish Deb. i. 161. 
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Uiat the House would have but two alteniafivea — both ob- 
jectionable ; eitliL-p to expel him again, and su'.pend the 
issue of the writ for the entire Parliament! or to declare 
another candidate, — with a minority of voteq, — to be 
elected, on the ground of "Wilkes's legal disqnalififation. In 
both caies the law ivoiild he violated, and the rights of the 
electors invaded. And in warning them of the dangerous 
contest they were about to commence, he predicted that the 
power and popularity of the demagogue would suddenly be 
reduced, if he were relieved from hia martyrdom, and ad- 
mitted to the legislature, where his true character would he 
discovered. 

But all these arguments and cautions, were proffered in 
vain. The House, — making commoa cause witli the court, 
— had resolved to scoui'ge the insolent libeller who had in- 
truded himself into tbeir councils; and, regardless of future 
consequences, they voted hia expulsion by a large majority. 
According to Burke, " the point to be gained by the cabal 
was this : tliat a precedent should be established, tending to 
show that the favor of the people was not so sure a road as 
the favor of the court, even to popular honors and popular 
trusts." " Popularity was to be rendered, if not directly 
penal, at least highly dangerous." * This view, however, is 
too deep and philosophical, to have been the true one. The 
court party, having been defied and insulted by a political 
opponent, were determined to crush him ; suid scarcely 
stopped to consider whether the laws were outraged or not. 

Up to this time, whatever may have been the injustice and 
impolicy of their proceedings, the Commons had not exceeded 
their legal powers. The grounds on which they had expelled 
a member may have been insufftcient; but of their sufficiency, 
they alone were competent to judge. 

They were now, however, about to commit unwan-antable 
excesses of jurisdiction, and to violate the clearest mites «■ 
principles of law. As Mr. Grenville had pre- '° ' 
1 Present UiEcontents; Works, ii. 29-1. 
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licted, 'WilLe'- wai immediately reelected without opposi- 
Hiaeiti-uoa tioti.^ The nest day, on tlie motion of Lord 
dMiaredioia Strange, the House resolved that Mr. Wilkes 
"ha\ing been, m this session of Parliament, expelled the 
House, was and is incapable of being elected a member, to 
serve m this present Parliament." The election was accord- 
ingly declared void, and a new writ issued.* There were 
precedents for this course;' for this was not the first time 
the Commons had exceeded their jurisdiction ; but it could 
not be defended upon sound principles of law. If by a vote 
of tlie House, a disability, unknown to the law, could be 
created, — any man who became obnoxious raigbf, on some 
ground or other, be declared incapable. Incapacity would 
then be declared, — not by the law of the land, but by the 
arbitrary will of the House of Commons. On the other 
hand, the House felt strongly that their power of expulsion 
was almost futile, if their judgment could be immediately set 
aside by the electors; or, as it was put by General Conway, 
*' if a gentleman who returns himself for any particular 
borough, were to stand up and say that he would, in op- 
position to the powers of (he House, insist upon being a 
a member of Parliament." ' 

Again, with still increasing popularity, Wilkes wan re- 
Again re- elected without opposition ; and ^ain a new writ 
eiMtiona"- was issued. In order to prevent a repetitioa of 
oisredYDid. these fruitless proceedings, an alternative, — al- 
ready pointed out by Mr. Grenville, — was now adopted. 

Colonel Luttrell, a member, vacated his seat, and 
Coiouei Lnt. offered himself as a candidate. Wilkes was, of 

course, returned by a large majority. He received 
one thousand ooe hundred and forty-three votes ; Colonel 
Luttrell only two hundred and ninety-six. There were also 

J Si) stated bv a member who wna present; Pari. Hist. xvi. 580. 
2 Feb. 17tb, 1769; Cavendish Deb. i. 346. 

= See May's Law 0fParliHmi:nt(4l;liEd.), 59; Towiisend's Mem ii. lOi, 
CaTCndiEh Deb. i. 352. 
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two Other caadidatea, Mr, Sergeant Wliitaker and Mr, Roache, 
the former of whom had five votes, aad the latter none. The 
Commons immediately pronounced the retuj-n of Ajaiaretum- 
Wilkes to he null and void ; and, having called for o„;j Luttreii 
the poll-booka, proceeded to vote, — though not ™''*^' 
without a strenuous opposition, — that Henry Lawes Lut- 
treii ought to have been returned.' To declare a candidate, 
supported by so small a numher of votea, the legal represen 
tative of Middlesex, waa a startling step in the pi-ogresB of 
this painful contest; but the ultimate seating of another 
candidate, notwithstanding Wilkes's majorities, was the in- 
evitable result of the decision which affirmed his incapaxiity. 
Leave was given to petition the House against Colonel 
Luttrell's election, within fourteen days. Of this permission 
the electors soon availed themselves ; and, on the 8th May, 
they were heard by counsel, at the bar of the House. Tbeir 
arguments were chiefly founded upon the original illegality 
of the vote, by which Wilkes's incapacity had been declared ; 
and were ably supported in debate, particularly by Mr. Wed- 
derburn, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Gieorge Grenville;' but the 
election of Colonel Luttreii was confirmed by a niajoi-ity of 

Wilkes was now effectually excluded from Parliament; 
but his popularity had been increased, while the popuiuity of 
House, and all cojicerned in his oppression, were ^i''"'"'- 
the objects of popular indignation. As some conipensalion 
for his exclusion from the House of Commons, Wilkes was 
elected an alderman of the city of London. A liberal sub- 
scription was also riused, for the payment of his debts. 

So dangerous a precedent was not sufiered to rest unques- 
tioned. Not only the partisans of Wilkes, but the labrts to k- 
statesmen and lawyers opposed to the government, lH^^ast^ ^"" 
continued io protest against it, until it was con- "s^nat him. 
demned. 

1 April 14th, 1769; Cavenaisli Deb. i. 360-388. Ayes 197, Noes 143 — 
M^ority 64. 

2 Cavendish Deb. i. 40(i. 
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On the 9th January, 1770, Lord Chatham, — reappearing 

in the House of Lords after his lone prostration, 

hBm,jaji., — moved an amendment to the address, denounc- 

' ■ ing tiie iate proeeeding* in the House of Com- 

mons, as "refusing, by a lesolution of one branch of the legis- 
lature, to ihe subject his common rjght, and depni mg the 
eleolors of Middlesex of tlieu fiee choice of a repieienta- 
tive.'' '■ Lord Camden, the Chancelloi, now astonishpd the 
liordsby a statement "that foi M)me time he had beheld with 
silent indignation, the arbitrary measures nhioh were pursu- 
ing by tlie ministry ; " and, " that as to the incapacitating 
vote, he considered it as a direct attack upon the first prin- 
ciples of the constitution," " Lord Mansfield, while he said 
that his opinion upon the legality of the proceedings of the 
House of Commons was " locked up in his own breast, and 
should die with him," (though for what reason it is not easy 
to explain,) argued that in matters of election the Commons 
had a complete jurisdiction, without appeal ; that their de- 
dsjooa could only be reversed by themselTcs, or by Act of 
Parliament ; and that except in discussing a hill, the Lords 
could not inquire into the question, without violating the priv- 
ileges of the other House. 

Lord Chatham replied in his finest manner. Lord Mans- 
field's remarks on the invasion of the privileges of the other 
House, called forth this comment ; " What is this mysterious 
pone — u defi ed bj law u I ov to the subje t, wh'ch 
we must not apj oach v 1 out a e nor speak ot w thout 
reverence — wh ch no m n maj que t on and lo vh oh ail 
men must sub n t ? My Lor Is I tl o ght tl e slavish doc 
tr ae of pass ve obed e e hal 1 g ce been explode 1 
and wl en o r k nf,s were obi ge 1 to confess that the r t lie 
to the con and the rule ot 1 e government had no 
othei foundat 1 in he k o laws of the la d I ne er 
ex] e ed to hear adve ^It ad e fall b 1 y at 

iParl, Hist. xvi. 653. 

" This speeoli is rot reported in the Pari, Hist,, hut is printed fi-om tlia 
GenUaman'H Mag. of Jan., 1T70, in a note; Pari. Hist. xvi. 61i, ii. 
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triljuted to any other branch, of the legislalure," He then 
proceeded to affirm that the Commons " have betrayed their 
constituents, and yiolated the constitution. Under pi-etence 
of declaring the law, they have made a law, and united in 
the same persons, the office of legislator and of judge." ^ 
His amendment was negatived ; but the stirring eloquence 
and ponstitutional reasoning of so eminent a statesman, 
added weight to Wilkes's cause. 

In the Commons also, very strong opinions were expressed 
on the injustice of Wilkes's exclusion. Sir George 
Savile especially distinguished himself by the inuiecom- 
warmth of his language ; and accused the House ' 
of having betrayed the rights of its constituents. Being 
threatened with the Tower, he twice repeated his opinion ; 
and, — declining the friendly intervention of Colonel Con- 
way and Iiord North, who attributed his language to the 
heat of debate, — he assured the House that if he was in 
a rage, " he had been so ever since the fatal vote was passed, 
and should be so till it is rescinded."^ Mr. Sergeant 
Glynn thought "his declamtion not only innocent, but laud- 
able." A formidable opposition showed itself throughout 
the debate; and while in the Lords, the Chancellor bad 
pronounced his opinion against the incapacitating vote, — in 
the Commons, the Solicitor- General, Mr. Dunaing, also 
Bpohe and voted against the government. The question 
had thus assumed a formidable aspect, and led to changes, 
which speedily ended in the breaking up of the Duke of 
Grafton's administration. 

On the 25th January, 1770, Mr. Dowdeswell moved a 
resolution in a committee of the whole House, „ ^^ ,j^ 
"That this House in its judicature in matters of wei'i'a reaoiu- 
election, is bound to judge according to the law 
of the land, and the known and established law and custom 
of Parliament, which is part thereof." This premise could 
peither be denied nor assented to by the goveniment witliout 
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emliflTrassment ; but Lord North adroitly followed it out by 
a conciusion " that the judfrment of this House was agree- 
able to the said law of the land, and fully authorized by 
the law and custom of Parliament."^ On the Slst Janu- 
ary, Mr. Bowdeswell repeated his attack in cnotber form, 
but with no better success.^ 

The matter was now again taken up in the House of 
Lord Roci!- Lords. On the 2d February, in committee on 
Sod ai" "'" '^^ ****^ '^f '■^^ nation, Lord Eockingham moved 
Feb., 1770- a resolution similar lo that of Mr. Dowdeawell.* 
Though unsuccessful, it called forth anotlier powerful speech 
from LoixJ Chatham, and a protest signed by forty-two peers. 
The rejection of this motion was immediately followed, — 
without notice, and after twelve o'clock at night, — by a 
motion of Lord Marchraont, that to impeach a judgment 
of the House of Commons would be a breach of the consti- 
tutional right of that House. Lord Camden, being accused 
by Lord Sandwich of duplicity, in having concealed his 
opinion aa to the illegality of the incapacitating vote, while 
a member of the cabinet, asserted that he had frequently 
declaimed it to be both illegal and imprudent. On the other 
hand, the Duke of Grafton aud Lord Weymouth complained 
that he had always withdrawn from the Council Board to 
avoid giving his opinion, — a circumstance explained by 
Lord Camden on the ground that as his advice had been 
already rejected, and the cabinet had resolved upon its meas- 
ures, he declined giving any further opinion.* In either 
case, it seems, there could have been no doubt of his disap- 
proval of the course adopted by ministers. 

The next effort made in Parliament, in reference to 
Wilkes's case, was a motion by Mr. Hecbert for a bill to 
regulate the consequences of tlie expulsion of meiabers. 
But as this bill did not reverse, or directly condemn the 
proceedings in the case of Wilkes, it was not very warmly 

1 Pari. Hist. i:vi, 79T. « Ifiid. 814. 

2 Ibid. SOO. ' JM. 823. 
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Bupporled by the Opposition; and numerous amendments 
having been made by the supporters of government, by 
which its character became wholly changed, ihe bill was 

The scene of this protracted contest was now varied for 
a time. Appeals to Parliament had been made „, „ , 
m vain ; and the city of London resolved to carry drera ui_tbt 
up their complaints to the throne. A petition had ' 
been presented to the king in the previous year, to which no 
answer had been returned. And now the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, and livery, in Common Hall assembled, agreed 
to an " address, remonstrance, and petition " to the king, 
which, whatever the force of its statements, was conceived 
in a tone of unexampled boldness, "The majority of the 
House of Commons," they said, " have deprived your peo- 
ple of their dearest rights. They have done a deed more 
ruinous in ita consequences than the levying of ship-money 
by Charles L, or the dispensing power assumed by James 
II." They concluded by praying the king " to restore the 
constitutional government and quiet of his people, by dis- 
solving the Parliament and removing his evil ministers for- 
ever from his councils." ^ 

In his answer, his Majesty expressed hia concern that 
any of his subjects '" should have been so far misled as to 
offer him an address and remonstrance, the contents of 
which he could not but consider as disrespectful to himself, 
injurious to Parliament, and irreconcilable to the principles 
of the constitution." ' 

The Commons, whose acts had been assmled by the re- 
monstrance, were prompt in rebuking the city, joint aadrca 
and pressing forward in support of the king. Hoa^to oa 
They declared the conduct of the city " highly '='^' 

1 ParL Hist. Kvi. 830-833; Cavendish Dab. i. 435. 

axiiaftddresB is printed at lenglhi Caveadiali Deb, i. 676. 

8 Having returned this answer, the king is said to have turned round to 
bis courtiers, and bui-at out laughing. — i'si^ic Advertiser, cited in Lord 
Bockingham's Msm. ii. 174. 
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unwarrantable," and tending '' to disturb the peal's of the 
kingdom;" and having obtained the concuirence of the 
Lords, a joint address of both Houses, convejiiig this opin- 
ion, was presented to the king. In their zeal, thej- had 
overlooked the unseemliness of lowering both Houses of 
Parliament to a level wilh the corporation of the city of 
London, and of wrangling with that body, at the foot of the 
throne. The city was ready with a i-ejoinder, in the form 
of a further address and remonstrwice to the king. 

Lord Chatliam, meanwhile, and many of the leaders of 
i^rd Chit- ^'^^ Whig party, saw, in the king's answer, con- 
hiTii con- sequences dangerous to tlie right of petitioning, 
king's an- Writing to Lord Eockingliam, April 29th, Lord 
Chatham said : " A more unconstitutional piece 
never came from fhe throne, nor any more dangerous, if left 
unnoticed." ' And on the 4th of May, not deterred by the 
joint address already agreed to by both Houses, he moved a 
resolution in the House of Lords, that the advice inducing 
his Majesty to give that answer " is of the most dangerous 
tendency," as " the exercise of fhe clearest rights of the sub- 
ject to petition the king for redress of grievances, had been 
checked by reprimand." He maintained the constitutional 
right of the subject to petition for redress of all grievances ; 
and the justice of the eomplmnta which the city of London 
had laid at the foot of the throne. But the motion provoked 
little discussion, and was rejected,^ And again, on the 14th 
May, Lord Chatham moved an address for a dissolution of 
Parliament. But all strangers, except peers' sons and mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, having been excluded from 
this debate, no record of it has been preserved. The ques 
tion was called for at nine o'clock, and negatived.^ 

On the 1st of May, Lord Chatham presented a bill for re- 
versing the several adjudications of the House of Commons, 

1 Eockingliam Mem. ii. 177 ; Woodfall's Junius, ii, 104, 
« Pari. Hiat. xvi. 9GS. 
a ll^d. 979. 
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in Wilkes's case. The bill, after reciting all these resolutions, 
declared tbem to be " arbitrary and illegal ; " and Lota ciiot- 
they were " reversed, annulled, and made void." Je'v^e'to 
Lord Camden said, " The judgment passed opon J^'^s^^^'^ 
the Middlesex election, has given Che conati- mooa, 1770. 
tution a more dangerous wound than any which were given 
duiing the twelve years' absence of Parliament in the reign 
of Charles I. ; " and he trasted that its reversal would be de- 
manded, session after session, until the people had obtainetl 
redress. Lord Mansfield deprecated any interference with 
the privileges of the Commons, and the bill was rejected by 
a largo majority.^ 

The next session witnessed a renewal of discussions upon 
this popular question. On the 5th December, Lord Chit- 
Lord Chatham moved another resolution ; which ^o^'gt'^"" 
n t the me f te as his previous motions on the ^^-^ i™- 
su On e 30th April, the Duke of Riclimond moved 

exp n e f on the journals of the House the cnkeofiucii- 
reso u on of e 2d of February, 1770, in which aoojlw^' 
hey ad d p ecated any interference with the ^''''^' 
J IS n he Commoiis, as unconstitutional. He- con- 
n d a uch a resolution were suffered to remain on 
e d C mmons might alter the whole law of elections, 

and a g h franchise by an arbitrary declaration ; and 
ye he L d mid be precluded from remonstrance. Lord 
Cha ham rep a ed his opinion, that the Commons " had dav- 
"o y '"'* ^ ^^ ' ^^ '^'^^ ''^ *^^ iaai ; " and declared that it 
b ame h Lords to remain " tame spectators of such a 

d d h y would not be deemed accessory to their guilt, 
and b nded w h treason to their country." The ministers 
m d tnd the question was negatived.' 

A f d y fterwards, Lord Chatham moved an address 
fad u , on tlie ground of the violations of law by 

1 Pari. Hist. XVI. 05B; Walpola's Mem. iv. 121; Eockingham Mem. U. 
177. 
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the Commons in flie Middlesex election, and 'lie contest 
■which had lately arisen between them and the city magis- 
tracy ; ^ but found no more than twenty-lhree supporters.* 

The concluding incidents of the Middlesex e!ectioQ may 
now be briefly told, before we advei-t to a still rcore impor- 
tant conflict which was raging at this time, with the privi- 
leges of the Commons j and the new embarrassments which 
Wilkes had raised. 

In the next session, Sir George Savile, in order to renew 

the annual protest against the Middlesex election, 

satiie's nio- moved for a bill to secure the rights of electors, 

' ' ■ with respect to the eligibility of pei'sons to servo 
in Parliament. Lord North here declared, that the proceed- 
ings of the Commons had " been highly consistent with jus- 
tice, and the law of the land ; and that to his dying day he 
should continue to approve of them." The motion was de- 
feated by a majority of forty-six.' 

In 1773, Mr. "Wilkes brought his case before the House, 
in the shape of a frivolous complaint against the 
compiiuDa of Deputy-Clerk of the Crown, who had refused to 
oieik of iho give him a certificate, as one of the members for 
Crown. Middlesex. Sir G. Savile, also, renewed his mo- 

tion for a bill to secure the rights of electors, and found one 
hundred and fifty supportei's.* Mr. Burke took this occasion 
to predict that, " there would come a time when those now 
in office would be reduced to their penitentials, for having 
turned a deaf ear to the voice of the people." In 1774, Sir 
G. Savile renewed his motion for a bill to secure the rights 
of electors, with the usual result,' 

The ParHament, which had been in continual conflict with 
wiikea elected Wilkes for five years, was now dissolved; and 
^riismeot Wilkes was again returned for Middlesex. Ac- 
!"*■ coi-ding lo the i-esolulion of the Commons, his in- 

1 Sea mjra, p. 339. « Fori- Hist. xvii. 833. 

iiMa7lst,17Jli Pari. Hist. xvil. 234. ^ Mil. 11)57. 

«FBb.27t]i,1772j iW. 318. 
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capacity Lad been limited to the late Parliament; and he 
now took his seat without further moleslation. Before the 
meeting of Parliament, Wilkes had also attained the highest 
civic honor, — being elected I^ord Mayor of London. 

He did not fail to take advantage of his new privileges 
and on the 22d Februaiy, 1775, he moved that 
tlie resolution which had declared his incapacity, punp iha 
be expunged from the journals, '■ as subversive of "'" " 
the rights of the whole body of electors." He said, " the 
people had made his cause tbeir own, for they saw the 
powers of government exerted against the constitution, which 
was wounded through his aides." He recapitulated the cir- 
cumstances of his ease ; referred very cleverly to the vai-ioua 
authorities and precedents ; and showed the dangerous con- 
sequences of allowing a resolution to remain upon the jour- 
nals, which was a violation of the law. He was ably sup- 
ported by Mr. Sergeant Glynn, Sir George Savile, and Mr. 
Wedderburn ; and in the division secured one hundred and 
seventy-one votes.* 

He renewed this motion in 1776,' in 1777,* in 1779,* and 
in 1781.S At length, on the Sd of May, 1782, he j^^^i^j,^^ 
proposed it for the last time, and with signal sue- espungua, 
cess. The Rockingham ministry was in oflice, 
and had resolved to condemn the proceedings of the Com- 
mons, which its leading members had always disapproved. 
Mr. Fox was now the only statesman of any eminence, by 
whom Wilkes's motion was opposed. He had always main- 
tained that the Commons bad not exceeded their powers ; 
ftnd he still consistently supported that opinion, in opposition 
to the premier and the leadera of his party. Wilkes's motion 
was now carried by a triumphant majointy of sixty-eight ; 
and by order of the House, all the deoiai-atious, orders, and 
resolutions, respecting the Middlesex election, were expunged 
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con's description of the Star Chamber, — "a court of crim- 
inal equity:" saying, "a large and liberal construction in 
ascertaining offences, and a discretionary power in punishing 
them, is the idea of criminal equity, which ia in truth a 
monster in jurisprudence." ^ The vindictive exercise of 
privilege, — once as frequent as it was lawless, — was now 
discredited and condemned. 

But before Wilkes had obtained this crowning triumph 
over the Commons, he had contrived to raise an- 

Bwln^on of . , , ... ... 

strangere other storm against their privileges, which pro- 
' duced consequences of greater constitutional im 
portance ; and ^ain this bold and artful demagogue became 
the instrument, by which popular liberties were extended. 

Among the privileges of Parliament, none had been more 
frequently exercised by both Houses, than the exclusion of 
strangers from their deliberations ; and restraints upon the 
publication of debates. The first of these privileges is very 
ancient; and probably originated in convenience, rather thaa 
in any theory of secrecy in their proceedings. The mem- 
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hers met not so much for debate, as for deliberation : they 
were summoned for Home particular business, which was soon 
disposed of; and as none but those summoned, were expected 
lo attend, ihe clwimbers in which they assembled, were aim- 
piy adapted for their own accommodation. Hence the occa- 
sional intrusion of a stranger was an inconvenience, and a 
diBturbance to the House. He was in tlie midst of the 
members, — standing with them in ihe gangway, — or taking 
his place, where none but members had the privilege of sit- 
ting. Such intriision resembled that of a man who, in the 
present day, should force his way into Brookes's or tlie Carl- 
ton, and mingle with the members of the club. Some 
strangei-8 even entered the House, pretending to he mem- 
bers.^ Precautions were necessary to prevent confusion ; 
for even so late as 1771 a stranger was counted in a di- 
vision.' Hence, fl-om early times, tlie intrusion of a stranger 
was generally punished by his immediate commitment, or 
reprianand.' The custom afterwards served as an auxiliary 
to the most valuable of all privileges, — the freedom of 
speech. What a member said in his place, might indeed be 
reported to the king, or given in evidence against him in the 
Court of King's Bench, or the Stannary Court, by another 
member of the House ; but strangers might be there, for the 
very purpose of noting his words, for future condemnation. 
So long, therefore, as the Commons were obliged to protect 
themselves against the rough hand of prerogative, they 
strictly enforced the exclusion of strangers. 

Long atler that danger had passed away, the privilege 
was maintained as a matter of custom, rather than ReiMiiion of 
of policy. At length apprehensions arose from p"'"*"- 
another quarter ; and the privilege was asserted as a protec- 
tion to Parliament, against the clamors and intimidation of 
the people. But the enforcement of this privilege was grad- 

1 Mr. Feme, March 611i, 1557 ( Mr. Buteley, May Uth, 1611. 

2 Com. Journ. xxxiii. 2i3. 

S/ftirf. 1.106,113,417,484; Ibid. ii. 7i, iS3. 
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uallv relaxed When the debates in Parliament began to ex- 
cite the mteieat of ihf public, and to attract an eager audi- 
ence, the pie^ence of otrangers was connived at. They could 
be dismisEed in a moment, at the instance of anj ne bei 
but ihe Speal er was not often called upon to enlorce the 
orders of the House 

Towaids the middle of last century, attendance pon tl e 
deb'ifes of both Houses of Parliament, had become a fash 
lonable amusement. On the 9th of December, 1 61 ho 
interest excited by a debate in the Commons o tl e e 
newil of the Piu iwq Tieities was ao gieat that Lorl 
Eojaton writing to Loid Haidnicke said The Ho e 
Mia hot and crowded — a^ full of ladies as the Ho e ot 
Lords when the Eing goes to make a speei,h Tl e mem 
bera ■were itanding above half «ay up the floo It be 
came ne ps^a^y on this occuion, to eafoice fie ota 1 ng 
order for the etclusion of strangers ^ And in tl s w ay for 
several jears the presence of strangers with u e e e[ 

tions was fieely admitted But the aime Par- 
etrangoK liament which had persecuted "V\ ilkes was des- 
tined to bnng to an issue other gieat questions, 
affecting the lelationi of Parlnment to the people It is 
not surpiii ng that the worst of Pailiamcnts hould have 
been the mo t resolute m enforcing the lule for pxcludiug 
strangers, * It w as af war with the public bbertiea ; and ifa 
cmI deed" were best performed in secret. The exclusion of 
stiangei- was generally more strict than had been custom- 
ary and whenever a populaj- member of Opposition en- 

1 Rockingham Mem i 71. 

s Ibia Pari ame f assambleii May lOth, 1763, and dissolved June 22 I, 
I"74 was commorlv called the unreported Parliament, in eonseqnenoe of 
UiB Btntt enforcement of the standing order for the exclusion of atrnngerB, 
Pref to Cai endish s Deb Sir Henry Cavendish has supplied a great hiatua 
JnlhedebattiBofthiBperiod, audit is mneh to be regretted that the pubh- 
Ctttio 1 ofhiB * aluable work has never been completed. They consist of 
forty-nine small 4to volumes, amongst tJie Egerton MSS. at the British 
Musaum. of which less than linlf were edited by Mr. Wright, and publialied 
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deaTored to make himself heard by the people, the ready 
expedient was adopted of closing the doors. Burke, describ- 
ing the position of an opposition member at this period, 
wrote, " In the House he votes forever ia a dispirited mi- 
nority ; if he speaks, the doors are locked." ' Could any 
abuse of privilege he more monstrous than this ? Was any 
misrepresentation of reporters half so mischievous? 

Lord Chatham's repeated motions impugning the pro- 
ceedings of the Commons upon the Middlesex ProcMdinsis 
election, were naturally distasteful to ministers, " ^i^o'"'- 
and to the majority of the House of Lords ; who, being un- 
able to repress his impetuous eloquence, determined that, at 
least, it should not be heard beyond Iheir walls. Accord- 
ingly on the 14th May, 1770, on his motion for a dissolution 
of Parliament, the Lords oi'dered the exclusion of all but 
members of the House of Commons, and the sons of peers ; 
and no reports of the debate reached the public. 

In the next session, the same tactics were resumed. On 
tlie 10th December, the Duke of Manchester Lf,,^ 0(,„„ 
rose, Jo make a motion relative to preparations a*j,™[^°g 
for the war with Spain, then believed to be im- oiea™i- 
pending! when he was interrupted by Lord Gower, who 
desired that the House might be cleared. He urged as 
reasons for excluding strangers, that the motion had been 
brought on without notice ; that matters might be stated 
which ought not to be divulged ; that, from the crowded 
slate of the House, emissaries from Spain might be present; 
and lastly, that notes were taken of their debates. The 
Duke of Richmond attempted to arrest the execution of the 
order; hut his voice was drowned in clamor. Lord Chat- 
ham rose to order, hut failed to obtain a hearing. The 
Lord Chancellor attempted to address the House and re- 
store order ; but even his voice eould not be heard. Lord 
Chatham, and eighteen other peers, — indignant at the dis- 
orderly uproar, by which every effort to address the House 

1 PreEcDt DiscuntentSi Works, ii. 301. 
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had been put down, — Hithdrew fiom their plaees. The 
messengers were already proceeding to clear the House, 
Members of "^^w several membeFs of the House of Commons, 
"'°iu™d™''°' ^^'* ^^^ '^^'^ wailing at the bar to bring up a 
ftomibe bill, desired to stay for that purpose; but were 
Lords. ' . , . 1 . , 

turned out with the crowd, — sevei-a! peers hap- 

ing gone down to the bar, to hasten their witbdrawal. They 
were presently called in again ; but the moment they had 
delivered their message, — and before time had been al- 
lowed them to wilhdi-aw from the bar, — an outcry arose, 
and they were literally hooted out of the House.^ 

Furious at this indecent treatment, the members hastened 
Misundcr- back to their own House. The first result of tiicir 
'wMD tho'^o anger was eufiieiently ridiculoui. Mr. George 
Bouees. Onslow desired the House fo be cleared, " peers 
and ali." The only peei-a below the bar were the very lords 
who hid m vam le^iited the exclusion of otian^eis from 
then own House which they hid juet left m miiigi •ition , 
and now the rosentmeit of the Commons, — provoked by 
Othei"*, — was first expended upon them 

In debate, the insult to the Commons was wiruilj le 
gented Vaiious motions weie mnde — for inajecling the 
Loids' journals for demanding a conference upon the 'fub 
ject, foi sending messages by the eldest son's of peers and 
masteta in Chanceiy, who alone, it was sail would not be 
insulted, and for restrainmg members fr m g ing to the 
Loids without leave But none of them wue accepted' 
The only retabation that could be agreed upon, wa^ the 
exclusion of peers, which involved a consequence by no 
means desired, — the continued exclusion of the public 

In the Lords sixteen peeis signed a stiong protest igamst 
the iiotous pioceedings of their House, and deprecatmg the 

1 Pari. Hisf, xvi. 1313-13S0! Walpola'a Mem. iv.2ir; Cliatiam Corrasp. 
iv. 51. 

2 Dec. lOfh and 13th, 1770; ParL Hist. xti. 1333; Cavendish Dtb. ii. 
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exclusion of straiigere. An order, however, was made that 
none but persons iiaving a riglit to be present, should be ad- 
mitted dunng the sitting of the House ; and instructions 
were giveu to the officers, that members of the House of 
Commons should not be allowed to come to the bar, except 
when announced as bringing messages ; and should then im- 
mediately withdraw.^ To this rule the Lords continued 
strictly to adhere for the remainder of tie session ; and none 
of their debates were repoi'ted, unless notes were communi- 
cated by the peers themselves. The Commons were less 
tenacious, or their officers less strict; aud strangers gradu- 
ally crept back to the gallery. Lord Chatham happily ex- 
pressed his contempt for a senate debating with closed doors. 
Writing to Colonel Barr^ on the 22d January, 1771, he 
says : " I take it for granted that the same declaration will 
be laid before the tapestry on Friday, which will be offered 
to the live figures in St. Stephen's!"^ and again on the 25th 
he writes to Lady Chatliam, "Just returned from the tapes- 
try."" The mutual exclusion of the members of the two 
Houses, continued to be enforced, in a spirit of vjndiclive 
retaliation, for several years.* 

In the Commons, however, this system of exclusion took 
a new turn ; and, having commenced in a quarrel f,uQ[,jt with 
with the Peers, it ended in a collision with the the printetn, 
press. Colonel Geoi^e Onslow complained of the 
debates which still appeared in the newspapers ; and insinu- 
ating that they must have been supplied by members them- 
selves, insisted upon testing this view, hy excluding all but 
members.' The reports continued ; and now he fell upon 
the printers. 

But before this new contest is entered upon, it will be 



* Debate in the Commoos, Dee. 12th, 1774 ; Pari. HiEt, sviii. 52 ; 
Bpeeches, i. 2S0. 
« Feb. 7th, 1771i Pari. Hist, xvj. 1356, n. ; Cavendish Dah. ii. 2 
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necessary to review the position which the press occupied 
Pubiii:a*ion at this time, la its relation to the dehates of Parlia- 
of a^iiKtea. jjjgut. The prohibition to print and publish the 
debates, naturally dates from a later period than the exclu- 
sion of strangers. It was not until the press had made 
great advances, that such a privilege was declaitjd. Paiv 
liament, in order to pi-otect its freedom of speech, had 
guarded its proceedings by a strong fence of privilege ; but 
the printing of its debates was an event beyond its pre- 

In 1641, the Long Parliaraent permitted the publication 
Progrossof of its proceedings, which appeared under the title 
rBporUns. ^f a Diurnal Occurrences in Parliament." The 
printing of speeches, however, without leave of the House, 
was, for the fii-st time, prohibited.' In particular cases, in- 
deed, where a speech was acceptable to the Parliament, it 
was ordered lo be printed ; but if any speech was published 
obnoxious to the dominant party, the vengeance of the 
House was speedily provoked. Sir E. Dering was ex- 
pelled and imprisoned in the Tower, for printing a collection 
of his speeches ; and the book was ordered to be burned by 
the common hangman." 

The prohibitioa lo print debates was continued after the 
Restoration ; but, in order to prevent inaeeurate accounts of 
the business transacted, the House of Commons, in 1680, 
directed its " votes and proceedings," without any reference 
to debates, to be printed under the direction of the Speaker.* 
Debates were also frequently published, notwithstanding the 
prohibition. When it served the purpose of men like Lord 
Shaftesbury, that any debate should be circulated, it made 
its appearance in the form of a letter or pamphlet.* An- 

1 July 13th and Wi; Com. Jonrn. ii. 209, 220. 

* Feb. 2d, 1641; Cora. Joum. li. 411. 

« im. ix. 74; Grey'a Deb. yiii. 292. 

1 " Letlsr ri'oni a Person of Quality to a Frieml in flie Coimtry," 1675, 
by Loeke. " Letler ftora a Parliament-man lo hla Friend, concerning tlia 
Procaeilings of the House of C' 
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drew Marvell reported the proceedings of the Commona, to 
his constituents at Hull, fi-om 1660 to 1678 ;' and Grey, for 
thirty years member for Derby, took notes of the debates 
from 1667 to 1694, which are a valuable contribution to the 
history of that time.^ 

After the Revolutioa, Parliament was more jealous than 
ever of the publication of its proceedings, or of any allusion 
to its debates. By frequent resolutions,' and by the pun- 
ishment of offenders, both Houses endeavored ia restrain 
" news-letter writei-s " from " intermeddling with their de- 
bates or other proceedings," or " giving any account or min- 
ute of the debates." Eat privilege could not prevail against 
the press, nor against the taste for political news, which is 
natural to a free country. 

Towards the close of the reign of Anne, regular but im- 
perfect accounts of all the principal debates, were published 
by Boyer.* From that lime, reports continued to appear 
in Boyer's " Political Stale of Great Britain," the " London 
Magazine," and the " Gentleman's Magazine," the authors of 
which w^ere frequently assisted with notes from members of 
Parliament In the latter. Dr. Johnson wrote the Parlia- 
mentary reports, from the 19th of Nov., 1740, till the 23d of 
Feb., 1743, from the notes of Cave and his assistants. The 
names of the speakers, however, were omitted.* Until 1738, 
it had been the practice to give their initiaia only, and, in 
order to escape the censure of Parliament, to withhold the 
publication of the debates, until af)«r the session. In that 
year, the Commons prohibited the publication of debates, or 
proceedings, " as well during the receae, as the sitting of 
Parliament;" and resolved to "proceed with the utmost 
Beverity against offenders." ^ After this period, the re- 

1 Letters to tlie Cofporation of Hull; Marvell's Works, i. 1-400. 

2 Thaf were pnbliahed in ten volumes 3vo, 1768. 

Commons, Dee. aSd, 1694. Feb. llLh, 1686, Jan. ISth, 1697, &c. ; Lords, 
Feb. 27th, 1698. 
« Boyer'a Politieal State of Great Britain, was commenced in 1711. 
* Prefaoea to Cobheti's Pari, Hist, vols, ix.-siii. 
4 April ISth, 1738. Pari. Hisl. X. 300. 
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porters, being in fear of parliamentary privilege, were still 
more careful in their disguises. In the " Gentleman's Mag- 
azine," the debates wei'e assigned to the " Senate of Great 
Lilliput;" and in tlie " London Magazine "to the Political 
Club, where the speeches were attributed to Mark Anthony, 
Brutus, and other Roman worthies. This caution was not 
superfluous ; for both Houses were quick to punish the publi- 
cation of (heir proceedings, in any form ; and prinfers and 
publishers became familiar with the Black Eod, the Sergean^ 
al-Arms, and Newgate.' At length, in 1771, at the instiga- 
tion of Wilkea,^ notes of the speeches, with the names of the 
speakers, were published in several journals,* 

These papers had rarely attempted to give a correct and 
impartial account of the debates j but had misrep- 
taiionsof te- reseated them to suit the views of different parties. 
' Dr. Johnson is said to have confessed that " he 

took cave that the Whig dogs should not have the best of 
it ; " and, in the same spirit, the arguments of all parties 
were in turn perverted or suppressed. Galling aa was this 
practice, it had been less offensive while the names of the 
speakers were withheld ; but when these were added, mem- 
bers were personally affronted by the raisconstru^'tion of 
their opinions and arguments, and by the ludicrous form in 
which they were often presented. Tlie chief complaints 
against reporting had arisen from the misrepresentations, to 
which It was made subservient. In the debate upon this 
subject in 1738, nearly all the speakers, including Sir W- 
"Wyndham, Sir W. Toiige, and Mr. Wmnington, agreed in 
these complaints, and rested their objections to reporting, on 

1 Wondfali, Baldwin, Jay, Miller, Onlade, Randall, Eggleaham, Owen, 
and Knigbt, are amongst tbe names of publisliers committed or censured 
for publishing debates or proceedings in Pailiament. SuiA was the ex- 
travagance with which the Lords enfbrced their privilege, that in 1729, a 
pKrt of their Journal having been printed in Hymer's Fcedera, ttiey ordered 
it to be taken oat and destroyed. — Loi-da' Joaiii, xxiii. 122. 

i Wolpnle'B Mem. iv. 378. 

8 The LoudoH Evening Post, the St. James's Cliroaiole, the Gazelteer, and 
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that ground. The case was well and humorously stiitoiJ, by 
Sir li. Walpole. " I have read some debates of this House, 
iu which I have been made to speak the very reverse of 
what 1 meant, I have read olhers, wherein all the wit, the 
learning, and the argument haa been thrown into one side, 
and on the other, nothing but what was low, mean, and 
ridiculous ; and yet, when it comes to the question, the 
division has gone against the side which, upon the face of 
the debate, had i-eason and justice to support it. So that, 
had I been a stranger to the proceedings, and to the nature 
of the arguments themselves, I must have thought this to 
have been one of the most contemptible assemblies on the 
face of the earth" In this debate Mr Pultenej was the 
only speaket who diatmetlj objected to the pubhL.-itioii of 
the speeches of members, on the giound 'that it looks lery 
like maknig them accountable without doors, for what they 
say within ' ■* 

Indeed, it is probable that the early jealousies of Parlia- 
ment would soon have been oiercome, if the re ^ 
ports had been impartial The development of Juntta ti re 
the liberty of the pi ess was checked by if own 
excesses, and the publication of debates was letaided by 
the unfairness of lepoiters Nor were the complaints of 
members confined to meie misrepiesentation The reports 
were frequently gi\en lu the form ot nanativs, m which 
the speakers weie di'flinguiohed by nickname^, and de- 
scribed in opprobnous terms Thu'', Colonel George 0ns 
low was called " little cockmg George " " the liitle scoun 
drel," ' and "that little paltiy, insignificant insect ' The 
Colonel ind his cousm weie al o spoken ot in scurrilous 
commenta is being like ^ the constellations ot the two bears 
in the heivens, one ben g tailed the great, ■\n& the othn the 
litde Bcoundiel * 

' Pari. Hist. !t. 300. * Ibid. 377, n. 

4 Caveiidiali Deb. ii. 267. 6 IhU. 379. 

B im. 268. 
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To report the debates in such a apii'it, was at once to vio- 
late the orders of the House, and to publish libellous insults 
upon its members. Parliament had erred in persisting in 
the prohibition of reporting, long after its occasion had 
passed away ; and the reporters had sacrificed a great public 
privilege, to the base uses of a scurrilous press. The events 
of the first tea years of this reign, had increased the violence 
of public writers, and imbittered the temper of the people. 
The "North Briton" and "Junius," had assailed the highest 
personages, and the most august assemhliea, with unex- 
ampled hcense and audaoify. Wilkes had defied the House 
of Commons, and the ministers. The city had heai'ded the 
king upon his throne. Yet this was the time chosea by an 
unpopular House of Commons, to insist too rigorously upon 
its privileges, and to seek a contest with the press. 

On the 8th February, 1771, Colonel George Ooslow made 
oompifjnis * complaint of " The Gazetteer and New Daily 
B!5'1u8^ Advertiser," printed for E. Thompson, and of 

Mfl'vfi, the " Middlesex Jouraal," printed by R. Wheble, 
" as misrepresenting the speeches, and reflecting 
on several of the members of this House." The printers 
were ordered to attend, — but not without serious warnings 
and remonstrances from those who foresaw the entangle- 
ments, into which the House was likely to be drawn.' They 
kept out of the wjiy, and were ordered to be taken into cus- 
tody. The Sergeant proceeded to execute the order, and 
was laughed at by their servants.* Thus thwai'ted, the 
House addressed tlie king to issue a proclamation, offering a 
rewai-d for their apprehension. 

Meanwhile, the offences for which the House was pursuing 

Thompson and Wheble, were practised by several 

i^itnst other other priDters ; and on the 12ili March, Colonel 

' Onslow made a complaint against the printers of 

sis. olher newspapers. The House had not yet succeeded in 

apprehending the first offenders, and now another host was 

1 CarcEdiEh Deb. ii. 257. = Jhid. 324. 
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arraigned before fljem. In some of these papers, the old 
disguises were retained. In the " St. James's Chronicle " the 
speeches were entitled " Debates of the representatives of 
Utopia : " ^ Mr. Dyson was described as " Jeremiah Wey- 
mouth, Esq., the d n of this country," and Mr. Constan- 

tine Phipps as "Mr. Constantine Lincoln,"^ None of the 
errors of Parliament have been committed, without the warn- 
ings and protests of some of ils enlightened members ; and 
this further onslaught upon the printers was vigorously re- 
sisted. The minority availed themselves of motions for ad- 
journment, amendments, and other parliamentary forms, 
well adapted for delay, until past four in the morning. Dur- 
ing this discussion there were no less than twenty-three 
divisions, — an unprecedented number.* Burke afterwai-ds 
said of these proceedings : " Posterity will bless the pertina- 
eiousness of that day." * 

All the six printers were ordered io attend at the bar j 
and on the day appointed, four of the number appeared, and 
a fifth, — Mr, Woodfall, — being already in the custody of 
the Black Rod, by order of the Lords, was prevented from 
attending. Two of them, Baldwin and Wright, were rep- 
rimanded on their knees and discharged ; and Bladon, having 
made a very humble submission, was discharged without a 
repiimand. Evans, who had also attended the oi-der of the 
House, went home before he was called in, in consequence, it 
was said, of an accident to his wife. He was ordei'ed to at- 
tend on another day ; but wrote a letter to tSie Speaker, in 
which he questioned the authority of the House, and declined 
to obey its order. Lastly, Miller did not attend, and was 
ordered into custody for his offence.^ 

On the 14th March, Wheble, who was still at large, 
addressed a letter to the Speaker, inclosing the opinion of 

1- CavBndish Deb. ii. 383- 

S One represented Weymouth, and the other Lincoln. 

B Cavendish Dab. ii. 377. 

* Jbid. 395. 

B Pari. Hist. xvii. 80, n. ; Cora. Journ. xxsiii. 250-359. 
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counsel on his case, and Jeclaring Jiia determiifation "to 
yield no ohedience but to the lawa of the land." 
before Alder- The nsxt day, he was collusiTely apprehended 
""" by Carpenter, a printer, — by virtue <rf the proe- 

limation, — and taken before Alderman Wilkes ! This dex- 
terous and cunning agitator had encour^ed the printers to 
resist the authority of the House, and had concerted meas- 
«ies for defying its jurisdiction, and insulting its officers. He 
immediitelj discharged the prisoner, and bound him over to 
prosecute Carpenter, for an a=8ault and false imprisonment. 
He furtlier wrote a letter to Lord Halifax, the Secretary of 
Slate, acquainting him that Whehle had been apprehended 
by a person who " was neither a constable nor peace-officer 
of the city," and for no legal offence, but merely in con- 
sequence of the pi-oclamalion, — "in direct yioladon of the 
rights of an Englishman, and of the chartered privileges of 
a oilizen of this metropolis," — and that he had discharged 
him.i 

On (he same day, Thompson was apprehended by another 
AniiThomp. printer, and carried before Alderman Oliver at the 
^rinsa oii-'' Mansion House ; but " not being accused of hav ing 
"" committed any crime," was discharged. In both 

cases, the captors applied for a certificate that they had ap- 
prehended the prisoners, in order to obtain the reA-ards 
offered by the proclamation ; but the collusion was too ob- 
vious, and the Treasury refused to pay them. 

On the following day, a graver business arose. Hitherto 
the legality of appiehending persons under the 
of the Pies pi oclftmation, hid alone been questioned ; hut now 
leaser ^^^ authority ot the House was directly contemned. 

In obedience to the Speaker's wan-ant for taking Miller into 
custody, Whitlam, a messenger of the House, succeeded in 
apprehending him, m his shop. But Miller, instead of sub- 
mitting sent toi a constable, — accused the messenger of 
having ishaulted him in hii own house, — and gave him into 
1 Pari Hiet. svii. 95. 
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custody. They were both taken lo the Mansion House, and 
appeared before the Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman Oliver, and 
Mr. Alderman Wilkes. Miller charged the messenger with 
an assault and false imprisonment. The messenger justified 
himself hy the production of the Speaker's warrant; and the 
Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms claimed both the messenger and 
his prisoner. But the Lord Mayor inquired if the messenger 
was a peace-officer or constable, and if the warrant was 
backed by a city ma^strate; and being answered in the 
negative, discharged Miller out of custody. The chai'ge of 
the latter against the messenger was then proved ; and Whit- 
tam, by direction of the Sergeant, having declined to give bail, 
was committed under a warrant, signed by the three magis- 
trates. After hb commitment, he was admitted to bail on his 
own application. 

The artful contrivances of Wilkes were completely suc- 
cessful. The contumacious printers were still at lai'ge ; and 
he had brought the city into open conflict with the House of 
Commons, The House was in a ferment. Many members 
who had resisted the prosecution of the printers, admitted 
that the privileges of the House had now been violated ; but 
they were anxious to avert any further collision between the 
House, — already too much discredited by recent proceedings, 
— and the popular magistracy of the city. The Loi-d Mayor, 
Mr. Brass Crosby, being a member of the House, was first 
ordered to attend in his place, on the following day ; ^ and 
afterwards Mr. Oliver, also a member, was ordered to attend 
in his place, and Mr. Wilkes at the bar, on other days. 

At the appointed time, the Lord Mayor, though he had 
been confined for several days by the gout, obeyed ^^^ j^^ 
the order of the House. His carnage was escorted mhj-w j Brass 
by a prodigious crowd, — whose attendance had t^nda the 
been invited by a handbill ; and he was received 
wilh such acclamations in the lobby, that the Speaker desired 
it to be cleared of strangers.^ The Lord Mayor, — who was 

• March 13th; Pail. Hist. xvii. 93; Cavendish Deb. ii. iOO. 
3 Caveudiak Deb. ii. 4S2. 
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so ill as to be obliged to epeat sitiing, — justified himself by 
his oatli of office, which bouncl him to protect the citizens in 
their rights and franchises. He slated that by the charters 
of the city, confirmed by Act of Parliament, no warrant, 
process, or afta«hment could, be executed within the city but 
by lis own magistrates, and that he should ha^e been guilty 
of perjury, if he had not discharged the prisoner. He then 
desired to be heard by counsel, in support of the jurisdiction 
of the city. The Speaker intimated that the House could 
not hear counsel against its privileges ; and while this matter 
was under discussion, the Loi'd Mayor, being too ill to remain 
in the House, was allowed to go home. It was at length de- 
cided to hear counsel on such points as did not controvert the 
privileges of the House ; ' and the same right was afterwai-ds 
conceded to Alderman Oliver.' The scene was enlivened 
by Mr. "Wilkes, who having been ordered to attend at the 
bar, wrote to the Speaker, with his usual effrontery, claiming 
to attend in his place, as member for Middlesex." 

So far the House had stood upon its unassailable privi- 
lege of commifment ; but now it proceeded lo a 

Eecora of re- * "^ 

eogdisances violation of the law, at once arbitrary and ridicu- 
lous. The clerk to the Lord Mayor had been 
ordered to attend with the book containing the recognizance 
of Whittam the messenger; and on its production by that 
officer, he was oi-dered to expunge the entry at the table, 
which he accordingly did.* While this scene was being 
enacted, most of the Opposition members lefi the House, 
in order to mark their reprobation of an act, by which a 
record was effaced, — over which the House had no author- 
ity, — and the course of justice violently stayed.' Accord- 
ing to Lord Chatham, it was the " act of a mob, and not of 
a ParliamenL" ' 

1 Cavendish Deli. U 433. 

a Ibid. 442; Pari. HiBt.xviL U9. 

a Pari. Hiat. xvli. 118, n. 

^CavendishDeb. ii. 438; Pari. Hist. xvii. 117; Com. Jonm. xiisiii. STB. 

« Ann. Beg. 1771, p, 68; Walpole's Mem. iv. 291. 

• May lat, 1771; Patl. Hiat. xvii. 221. 
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which nothuig he could say would avert; " and as he expect- 
ed little from their justice, he defied their power."* Motions 
were immediately made that he had been guilty of a breach 

iPari, Hist. XTii. 125; Cavendish Dob. ii, 452, 454. 

B Cavendish Deb. ii. 461. e Parl. Hist, svii, 125. 
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of privilege, and should be committed to the Tower ; and 
after a debate, protraeted, — by earnest protests and rcmon- 
Btraneea against this proceeding, — till half-past three in the 
morning, an order for his commitmettt was agi'eed to.* 

At the next sitting of the House, the Lord Mayor attend- 
Tha Lord ^d ill his pJace. Again be was accompanied by a 
!nitt«d™"aia '^rowd, larger and more tumultuous than before. 
Towot. The members with difficuUy made their way 

tiirough Palace Yard and Westminster Hall. Lord North's 
I broken fo pieces, and he himself escaped, — 
without injury, — with the assistance of Sir W. Mere- 
dith. Mr. Charles Fox, — a violent champion of privilege, 
— and his brother Stephen, had their carriages injured ; 
and several members were insulted and pelted with stones 
and mud. For some time, the House was unable to proceed 
to business. The ms^istrates tried in vain to disperse or 
tranquilhze the mob ; but the Sheriffs, — who both happened 
to be members, — being sent by the Speaker, at length suc- 
ceeded in restoring order. In consideration of the Ixird 
Mayor's state of health, it was at firat proposed merely to 
commit him to the custody of the Sergeaut-al-Arms ; but aa 
he boldly declined to accept this favor from the House, and 
desired lo bear bis friend Oliver comi j h t d 

to the Tower.^ Meanwhile Wilkes, Ih h f fl 1 
still at large. He had been again o-d d atdnth 
8th April; but ministers discreelly ni d th alj t 

for the Easter Holidays until the 9tl a d th th d d d 
culprit was eluded. This subterfug m y 1 b i 

dent : but it was not magnanimous. 

The authority of the House of Co 111 arly 

OvnUonoftiiB been defied; and howev 11 d d tl ; o- 
prisonars. feedings which had led t h t t th h 

city magistrates, the House could ca Ij 1 11 1 d 

1 He was allowed lo sleep at his house t g , 

morning the Sergeant took bim to the Tower. (Gentleman's Wag., cited in 
Par). Hist. xvii. 155, n.j 

a March 27th; PaiL Hist ivii. 15T. 
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from the vindication of its privileges.* But Parliament has 
no means of punishing a popular offender. The Lord May- 
or, on leaving the House, accompanied by the Sergeant-at- 
Aiths, was surrounded by the crowd, who took the horses 
from his carriage, and bore him to Temple Bar, Here they 
shut the city gates, and would have rescued him from cus- 
tody, but for the adroitness of the Lord Mayor, wlio assured 
them he was going home, accompanied by his friends. He 
slept that night at the Mansion House, and early the follow- 
ing morning reached the Tower, without observation. Hei-e 
the prisoners received every mark of public attention and 
sympathy. Visited by the moat distinguished leaders of the 
Opposition, — attended by deputations, — flattered in ad- 
dressee, — complimented by the freedom of many cities, — 
and ovei loaded with presents, — their imprisoumeut, instead 
of bemg a punishment, was a long-continued ovation. They 
fiiiled to obtam their release under writs of haheas corpus, 
ai the legality of theu- commitment could not be irapeaclied ; 
but on the 8th May, after six weets' confinement, the pro- 
rogifion of Pailiament set them at liberty. Attended by a 
tiiumph'*! piocPosion, they proceeded from the Tower lo the 
Mansion Houife , and the people exulted at the liberation of 
then populai migistrates.^ 

1 Lord Chatham conaemned all the parties to this contest. "Nothing 
appears to me more distinct than declaring their right to jurisdiction, with 
regard to printers of their proceedings, and debates, and pnniEhing their 
member, and in him his constitnents, for what he has done in diaeharge of 
his oath and conscience asamafiistratB." Lord Chatbam to Colonel Barr^, 
Match 28th, 17T1.— Chatham Om-EBp. iv. 136. 

Lord Chatham, writing to Earl Temple, April ITtli, ITTl, said, "Great ia 
the abeurdily of tlie city in putting the quarrel on the exercise of the most 
tenable privilege the House is possessed of, — a right to summon before 
them prinlers printing their debates during the session. Iijoomparable U 
the wrong-headedness and folly of the Court, ignorant how lo be twenty- 
four hours on good ground; for they have most mgeniouely contrived to bo 
guilty of the rankest tyranny, in every step taken to assert the right." — 
GrerMle Papers, iv. 633. See also Junius, Letter xliv. 

a Memoirs of Brass Crosby, 1829; Almon's Life of Wilkes; Ann. Keg., 
1771, 69 el leq, ; Adolphus Hiat. chap. xix. 
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Th ded this painful and embaiTsis-ing conflict Ita 

results were decisive. The publication of debates 

L o ii ■w as still asserted to be a breach of privilege ; but 

" the offence was committed with impunity. Another 

c ntest ■n tl the press, supported by a powprful opposition 
and populai sympathies, was out of the question ; and hence- 
f rtl tl e p x>ceedings of both Houses were freely reported. 
Pa 1 ament as well as the public has since profited by every 
fac h y -nh h has been afforded to reporting. The suppi-es- 
sioa of the names of the speakers, and the adoption of ficti- 
tious designations, . had encouraged reporters to introduce 
other fictions into their narratives ; and fo impute arguments 
and language, which had never been used, to characters of 
their own creation. 

But reporters were still beset with too many difficulties, to 
itedifflcoi- ti^ ^^^^ ^ collect accurate accounts of the debates. 
Has. Prohibited from taking notes, they were obliged to 

write mainly from memory. If notes were taken at all, they 
were written surreptitiously, and in fear of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. Nor was this the only impediment to reporting. The 
accommodation for strangers was very limited ; and as no 
plaws were reserved for reporters, they were obliged to wait 
upon the stairs, — sometimes for hours, — before the doors 
were opened, in order lo secure admission. Under such 
restraints, imperfections in the reports were to be expected. 
However faithfully the substance of the debates may have 
been rendereil, it is not conceivable that the language of the 
speakers could have been preserved ; and it was probably no 
vain boast of Dr. Johnson, when, to a company lost in ad- 
miration at one of Mr. Pitt's most eloquent speeches, he 
exclaimed, "That speech / wrote in a garret, in Exeter 
Street." '■ 

1 Sir J. Hawliins'a Life of Dr. Jolinaon. Tlie editor of Cobbetf s Parlia- 
mentary Hiatoiy bears teelimony lo the general accnracy of Dr: Johnson's 
reports, and diBcredils the statements of Sir John Hawliina and oltera, who 
had regarded them as the works of liiE own imaginaiion. — Frefii. to vols. 
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Nor were any further faeilifies conceded to reporters, after 
the struggle of 1771. Lord Malmesbury, speaking of Mr. 
Pitt's speech, 23d May, 1803, on the renewal of hostililJes 
with France, said ; " By a new arrangeroent of the SpPaker's, 
strangers were excluded tiU so late an hour, that the news- 
paper printers could not get in, and of course, no part of 
Pitt's speech can be printed." ^ A sketch of this speech, 
however, has been preserved; but the whole dpbate was verj' 
iraperfeclly reported.* Evun so late as 1807, it was noticed 
in the Ilouae of Lords, tliat a person was taking notes in the 
gallery.^ 

Another interruption to which i-eporling was slill exposed, 
was the frequent and capricious exclusion of Bepotiaintai- 
strangers, at the desire of a single member. On ™„*,5^J;j:"' 
the 29th January, 1778, seven years after the s'ri'nger*' 
contest with the printers, Colonel Luttrell complained of mis- 
representation in a newspaper ; and said he should move the 
exclusion of strangers, in order to prevent the recurrence of 
such a practice ; upon which Mr. Fox made this remarkable 
observation ; " He was convinced the true and only method 
of preventing misrepresentation was by throwing open the 
gallery, and making the debates and decisions of the House 
as public as possible. There was leas danger of misrepre- 
sentation in a full company than a thin one, as there would 
be a greater numbpr of persons to give evidence against the 
misrepresentation." ' 

1 Corresp. and Diary, iv 2R2 

a Pari. Hist, xxxvi. 13BG. 

' Court and Catidets of George III. iv. 160; not meniioned in tlie Pari. 
Debates. 

' Pari. Hiat, xix. 647. A fevr days afterwards strangers were ordered to 
withdraw. TMs order was enforced against the gentlemen; but the ludics, 
Tfho were present in unusual numbere, were permitted to remain- Gover- 
noi Johnstone, however, remonstrated npon the indulgence shown to them, 
and Ihay -wBre also duBctad to nithdmw. But fhey showed no disposition 
to obey this ungracious order, and business was inteiTupMd fbr nearly two 
hours, befiira their eiolnsion was accomplished. Among the number were 
the Ducheae of Davonehire, and Lady Norton. The contumacy of the ladies 
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On the Hth June, 1798, the debate on Mr. Sheridan's 
motion for a committee on the slate of Ireland, was lost to 
the public, by the exdusion of strangers,' In 1810, Mr. 
Yorke enforced the exclusion of strangers during the in- 
quiries, at the bar, into the expedition to the Scheldt ; when 
Mr. Sheridan vainly attempted to obtain a aiodification of 
the rule, which vested in a single member, the power of ex- 
cluding the public.'' And on some later occasions, the re- 
ports of the debater in both Houses ha\e been interrupted 
from tho same cause.^ 

But when the fear of pimiihment was abated, the reports 
became more systematic ; and were improved in uharaoter 
and copiousness. There were still delays, and other short- 
comings : but mainly by the enterprise and ability of Almon, 
"Woodfall, and Perry, the system of reporting and printing 
the debates gradually attained its pre'sent marvellous rapidity 
and completeness. And what a revolution has it accom- 
plished ! 

The entire people are now present, as it were, and assist 
in the deliberations of Parliam.ent. An orator ad- 
BuitB o( re- dresses not only the assembly of which he is a 
member ; but, through them, the civilized world. 
Publicity has become one of the most important instruments 
of parliamentary government. The people are taken into 
counsel by Parliament, and concur in approving or condemn- 
ing the laws, which are there proposed ; and thus the doc- 
trine of Hooker is verified to the very letter : " Laws they 



Feb. 2il, 1778. London Clironide, cited in note to Purl. Hist. vol. jrix. 
p. ST3. Hatsell, Free. ii. 181, fi. See also Grev'E Deb. iii. 222. Pari. Hist. 
Kii. e74, B. 

1 Pari. Hiat. jraxlii. 1437. 

» Hansard'B Deb. xv. 329. 

« Even so late as 1349 the doors of the House of Commons were closed 
gainst strangers for neariy two hours; and no rppoit of the debate durinR 
that time was published. 
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are not, wtiich public approbation liath not raade so," While 
publicity secures tlie ready acceptance of good laws by the 
people, the passing of bad laws, of whicli the people disap- 
prove, is beyond the power of any minister. Long before a 
measure can be adopted by the legislature, it baa been ap- 
proved or condemned by the public voice ; and living and 
acting in public. Parliament, under a free representation, ha? 
become as sensitive to public opinion, as a bai-ometer to at 
mospheric pressure. Such being the direct influence of the 
people over the deliberations of Parliament, they must share, 
with that body, the responsibility of legislation. They have 
permitted laws to be passed, — they have accepted and ap- 
proved them ; and they will not afterwards allow them to 
be disturbed. Hence the remaikable permanence of every 
legislative settlement. There has been no retrogression in 
our laws or policy. The people, — if slow to perceive the 
value of new principles, — hold last to them when once ac- 
knowledged, as to a national faith.^ No circumstance in the 
history of our country, — not even parliamentary reform, — ■ 
has done more for freedom and good government, than the 
unfettered liberty of reporting. And of all the services 
which the press has rendered to free institutions, none has 
been greater than its bold defiance of parliamentary privi- 
lege, while laboring for the interests of the people. 

Reporting, instead of being resented by Parliament, is 
now encouraged as one of the main sources of its 
influence ; while the people justly esteem it, as the stiii s bKumh 
surest safeguard of liberty. Yet such is the te- ''" 
nacity with which ancient customs are observed, — long after 
their uses have ceased to be recognized, — that the privilege 
itself has never been relinquished. Its maintenance, how- 

1 Tbough equal publicity prevails in the United States, their legisIaUon 
is more Endden and impulsive, and remarkable, therefore, for its inetabiHty. 
— De Toeqnemtle, Bdmocritlle en Am4riqae, i. 242 (13th ed.). See alao an 
intoreatingeasayof Siamondi, " De la Deliberation Kationale: " Eludeimr 
[ei Conetittitiona de> Pevj^ts Libres, 131. 
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ever, Is little more than a harmless anomaly. Tlioiigli it is 
still a breach of pnvilege to publish the debates, parliamen- 
tary censure is reserved for wilful misrepreseataiion ; and 
even tliis offence is now scarcely known. The extraoiilinary 
ability, candor, and good faith of the modern school of re- 
porters, have left nothing for Parliament or the public to 
desire. 

The fire ■B'hich destroyed both Houses of Parliament in 
Gaiierica for 1834, introduced a new era in reporting. Though 
Stioo"of're-°" f*>^' "^^^J years past, the reporters of tlie daily 
pocwri. pi'ess had enjoyed faciliiies unknown to their 
predecessors, they still carried on their difiieult labors, in the 
strangers' gallery. In the temporary Honsea, separate gal- 
leries, for the accommodation of reporters, were first intro- 
duced ; and this significant change has been perpetuated in 
the present buildings. 

In 1845 the presence of strangers in the galleries and 
Preamce of '^'^^^■' P^'"''^ °^ *^^ Housc, not appropriated to 
membei-a, was for the first time i-ecogniaed by 
the orders of the House of Commons ; yet this 
tardy recognition of their presence, did not supersede the an- 
cient rule by which they could be excluded on the word of a 
single member. 

A further change was still wanting to complete the public- 
PobiioBtionot i'y of parliamentary proceedings, and the respon- 
diiBioQ iisB. gibiiity of members The conduct of members 
who took part in the debates, — until recently a very small 
number, — was now known; >ut the conduct of (he great 
majority who were silent, wi? still a secret. Who were 
present, — how they voted, — ind what members composed 
the majority, — and therefore the ruling bod>, — could not 
be ascertained. On questions ot unu'iual inteiest, it was cus- 
tomary for the minority to secure the pubhcilion of their 
own names ; but it was on very mie oi-caiions indeed, that a 
list of the majority could also be oblaiuKd.^ In either case 

1 In 169B, the Commons declared the printing tlie names of the minoi'Tty, 
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the publication was due to the exertions of individual mem- 
bers. The House itself took no cognizance of names ; but 
concerned itself merely with the nurabere. The grave con- 
stitntioiial objections to this form of voting, had not escaped 
the notice of parliamentary reformers. Loi-d John Eussell, 
in his speeeli on parliamentary reform in 1819, said; — "We 
are often told that the pubUcation of the debates is a correc- 
tive for any defect in the composition of this House. But 
to these men, such an ai^ument can by no means apply ; 
the only part they take in the affairs of this House, is to vote 
in the minority ; and it is well known that the names of the 
majority are scarcely ever published. Such members are 
unlimited kings, — bound by no rule in the exercise of their 
power, — fearing nothing from public censure, in the pursuit 
of selfish objects, — not even influenced by the love of praise 
and historical feme, which affects the most despotic sov- 
ereigns; but making laws, voting money, imposing taxes, 
sanctioning wars, with all the plenitude of power, and all 
the protection of obscurity ; having nothing to deter them 
but the reproach of conscience, and everything to tempt the 
indulgence of avarice and ambi.iion." ' 

It was not, however, until 1836, — four years after the 
passing of the reform act, — that the House of Commons 
adopted the wise and popular plan of recording the votes of 
every member ; and publishing tliem, day by day, as part of 
the proceedings of the House. So stringent a test had 
never been applied to the conduct of members ; and if free 
constituencies have since failed in their duty of sending able 
and conscientious representatives, the feult has been entirely 
their own. 

The Commons have since extended the principle of pub- 

a breach of privilege, as "destcuctive of tha freedoni and liberties of Parlia- 
ment,"— Com. JosTn. xi. 573. In 1732, the Opposition pubiishad division 
lists, the ministerial memljers appearing in red ietteta, and the minority in 
black. — Wraxall Mem, ii. 591. 

I Hansai-il's Deb., M Ser., xli. 1097. 
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lidty still further. The admission of strangers to debates had 
been bighly prized ; but the necessity of excluding 
preeeutat Ai- them during a division, had never been doubted.' 
vuious. Ygt jjj 1853 it was shown by Mr. Muntz = that 

Ihey might be permitted to remain in the galleries, with- 
out any embarrassment to the tellers; and they ha^e since 
looked down upon the busy scene, and shared in the excite- 
ment of the declaration of the numbers. 

In these important changes, the Commons have also been 
Lvaons n foUowed by the Lord* Since 1857 their Loid 
"*" ^'^ ships have pubhahed their di\ i ion lists daily and 
during a dniBion stianger* ire permitted to lemain m tlie 
gillenes and in the apace withm the rails rf the thione' 

In a minoi jet not unimportant change the pei oial le- 
spon ibility of members "is well to the Hon e as 
menbonon to the puUiL, has been extended In the Cora 
mona since 1S39 the name ot evety memhei ad 
diesamg questions to witneaees befoie elect commiltec! has 
been J ublished with the minute*: of evidence and m 1852 
the same practice wts adoptel by the Lor lo It displays 
the intelligence the knowledge and the candor of the ques 
tioners or Iheir obtuseness ignorance tnd prejudice It 
exhibits them seeking for truth oi obstinately peisistmg in 
erroi Then piesence at each sitting of the committee and 
their voles upon every question aie also recorded and pub- 
li hed in the minutes of proceedings 

One oihei concession to the principle of unrestiicted 
Pnbibnton publicity must not be o\eilooled One ot the 
tftry"™!™™' ^''''1^^ "f mcreifing activitj and vigilance in the 
ana papers. Legislafuic, has been the colleLtion of informaiaon, 
from all sources, on wbich to found its laws Financial and 
statistical accounts, — reports and papers upon every question 
of foreign and domestic policy, — have been multiplied in so 

1 In 18i9 a committee reported that their escluaion was necessaiy. 
a Report of Select Committee on Divisions, 13S3. 
» EeeolutJous, March 10th, 1S57. 
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remarkable a manner, since the uniun with Ireland, that it 
esuites surprise how Parliament affected to legislate, iu 
earlier times, without such information. These documents 
were distributed to all members of the Legislature ; and, by 
their favor, were also accessible to the public. In 1835 the 
Commons took a further step in the encouragement of pub- 
licity, by directing ali their papers to be freely sold, at a 
cheap rate.^ The public have since had the same means of 
information, upon all legislative questions, as tbe House it- 
self. Community of knowledge, as well as community of 
discussion, has been established. If comments are justly 
made upon the extravagance of parliamentary printing, — 
if voluminous "blue books" are too often a fair object of 
ridicule, — yet the information they afford is for the public; 
and the extent and variety of the documents printed, attest 
at once the activity of members, and the keen interest taken 
by the people, in the busmesa of legislation. 

"While the utmost publicity lias thus been gradually ex- 
tended to all parliamentary proceedings, a greater freedom gf 
freedom has been permitted to the press, in criti- np™p^iiB. 
cizing tlie conduct of Parliament Relying upon ™™'' 
die candor of public opinion for a justification of its conduct. 
Parliament has been superior to the irritable sensitiveness, 
whicli formerly resented a free discussion of its proceedings. 
Rarely has either House thought fit, of late years, to re- 
strain by punishment, even the severest censures upon its 
own debates and proceedings. When gi'oss libels have been 
published upon the House itself, or any of its members, the 
House has occasionally thought it necessary to vindicate its 
honor, by the commitment of the offenders to custody. But 
it has rightly distinguished between libels upon character 
and motives, — and comments, however severe, upon politi- 
cal conduct. In 1810, Mr. Gale Jones was committed to 
Kewgafe, for publishing an offensive placard announcing for 
discussion in a debating society the conduct of two members, 

1 Rirporfs on Printed Papers, 1835. 
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Mr. G. Yorke and Mr. Windham. Sir Francis Bui-dett 
was sent to the Tower, for publishing an address to his con- 
stituents, denoiincing this act of the House, and denying its 
right of commitment. Twenty years laler, hoth these of- 
fences would probably have been disregarded, or visited 
with censure only. Again, in 1819, Sir. Hobhouse was 
committed to Newgate for violent, if not seditious, language 
in a pamphlet, A few years afterwards, such an offence, if 
noticed at all, would have been remitted to tlie Attorney- 
General, and the Court of Queen's Bench. In 1838, Mr. 
O'Connell, for a much grosser libel than any of these, was 
only reprimanded in his place, by the Speaker. The for- 
bearance of both Houses has maintained their digaity, and 
commanded public respect. Nor has it been without other 
good results ; for, however free the commentaries of news- 
papers, — they have rarely been disgraced by the vulgar 
wurrilities which marked the age of Wilkes and Junius, 
when Parliament was still wielding the rod of privilege over 
the press. Universal ireedom of discussion has become the 
law of our political system ; and the familiar use of the 
privilege, has gradually coiTected its abuses. 

The relations of Parhament with the people have also 
been drawn closer, by the extended use of the 
tioneioPac- popular right of petitioning for redress of griev- 
ances. Though this right has existed from the 
earliest times, it had been, praetically, restricted for maay 
centuries, to petitions for the redress of personal and 
local grievances ; and the remedies sought by petitioners, 
were such as Courts of Equity, and private Acts of Pai'lia- 
ment have since been accustomed to provide. The civil 
war of Charles T. encouraged a more active exercise of the 
right of petitioning. Numerous petitions of a poUtical char- 
acter, and signed by large bodies of people, were addressed 
to the Long Parliament.' Freedom of opinion, however, 

' Clarendon, Eebell, (Oxftird Ed., 1326), i. 357i ii. IBS, 208, 207, 223; v. 
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was little toleiated by thit as embly The supporters uf 
theu cause, were thanked and encouraged its incautious 
opponents, if they ventured to pelition, weip pum hpd as 
dehnqupnts^ Still it was duimg thii period ot revolution, 
that the practice of addiessing Piiliameuf upon geneial 
political questions had its rise After the Eestoiition peti- 
tions were again di'icouraged For long periols, inl ed, 
during the leign of Charles II, the discontinuance of Par- 
Inments effectually «uppre-''*ed them , and the colleiting of 
signatures to petitions and addies>es to tlie king, or either 
House of Paihament, for alteration of matters established 
by law, in church or atite, was restrained by Act of Pailia- 

Nor does the Efiolution appear to have exlenled ihe 
free use of petitions In the nest ten yeais, pe- ^^^^y poHH 
titions m some numbers were presented, — chiefly '^ 
from persons mteiested, — relative to the Afn an Compiny, 
— the scaicity and dcpieuation of the coinage — the duties 
on leilher, — and the woollen tiade, but lery ten of i 
geneial political character Ficedom ot oi-inion was not 
toll-rated In 1690, a petition fiom tlie citi of London, 
hinting at a repeal ot the Test Act, ^o lai as it aft cted 
Protestant Dis«enfers, could hardly obtain a reading * and 
m 1701, the Commons imptisoned five of the Kentish pe- 
titioners, until the end of the session, for ptaying that the 
lojal addieiaeo of the House might be fumed into bills of 
supplj * Dunng the reigns of Queen Anne, and the first 
two Georges petitions continued to piaj for special lelief, 
but iiiely interposed in questions of general legislation 
Eien the ten firat tuibulent ■^ews of Geoige Ill's leiga, 
felled to develop the igencv ol petitions, among othei de- 
viLPs of agitation So little indulgence did Paihameut then 

1 Jbvl 11. ^1 343 Com Jourii v 3o4, 86T 888 Kia woitt ' oil v 

a 13 ChBB. II. c. 6. Petitions to tlie King for the assembiing of Parlia- 
ment were discounteniinced in 1679 by proclamation {Deo. 12tli). 
« Pari. Hist. v. 359. 
* Somera's Tracts, xi. 2*2; Pari. HisL v. 1255 1 IM. App. xvii. sviii. 
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ehow to petitions, that if they expressed opinions of which 
the majority disapproved, the right of the subject did not 
protect them from summary rejection. In 1772, a most 
temperate petition, praying for relief from subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, was rejected by the Commons, by a 
large majority.^ 

It was not until 1779, that an extensive organization to 

promote mea*(Ui-es of economical and parliamen- 

mentof the tary reform, called ioto activity a general system 

limofped- of petitioning, — commencing with the freehold- 

°"^' era of Torkshire, and extending to many of the 
most important counties and cities in the kingdom.' This 
may be regarded as the origin of the modern system of 
petitioning, by which public measures, and matters of general 
policy, have been pressed «poo the attention of Parliament 
Corresponding committees being established in various parts 
of the country, were associated for the purpose of effecting 
a common object, by means of petitions, to be followed by 
concerted motions made in Parliament. An organization 
which has since been so often used with success, was now 
first introduced into our political system,* But as yet the 
number of petitions was comparatively small } and bore 
little proportion to the vast accumulations of later times. 
Notwithstanding the elaborate system of association and 
coiTespondence established, there do not appear to have 
been more than forty petitions ; * but many of these were 
very numerously signed. The Yorbshire petition was sub- 



3 Adolphus, iii. 94, 113; EemembrancBr, vol. is.; Wjvil'a Political Pa- 
pers, i. 1-296; Wraxali's Mem. 292. 

B Mr. Holism, in a valuable note to hie ConstitTitional History, vol. iii. p. 
364, to which I am much indebted, says that "the gi'eat multiplieaCioQ of 
petldoHB wholly unoonneeted with pHrtieular interests cannot, I believe, be 
traced higher than those fbr the abolition of the slave-ti'ade in 1787 ; thongli 
a few were presented for reform about tbe end of the American War, wbiefa 
wonid undoubtedly have been rftjected with indignation at any earlier etage 
of our constitution." I have assigned the somewhat earlier period of 1779, 
as tbe origin of Ihe modern system of petitioning. 

'Pari. Hist. xsi. 389) Ann. Reg. 1780, p. 18o. 
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scribed by upwards of eight lliousand freeholders ; * the 
■Westmiaster petition, by five thousand electors,^ The meet- 
ings at which they were agreed to, awalieaed the public in- 
terest in questions of reform, to an extraordinary degree, 
which was still further increased by the debates in Parlia- 
ment, on their presentation. At the same time, Lord George 
Gordon and his fanatical associates were engaged in prepar- 
ing petitions against the Roman Catholics. To one of these, 
no less than one hundred and twenty thousand signatures 
were annexed.' But not satisfied wiih the influence of pe- 
titions so numerously signed, the dangerous fanatic who had 
collected them, sought to intimidate Parliament by the per- 
sonal attendance of the pelilioners; and his ill-advised con- 
duct resulted in nots, conflagrations, and bloodshed, which 
nearly cost their mischievous originator his head. 

In 1782, there were about fifiy petitions praying for re- 
form in the representation of the Gammons in na deveiop- 
Pariiament ; and also a considerable number in "'™ ' 
subsequent years. The great movement for the abolition of 
the slave-trade soon followed. The first petition against 
that infamous traflic, was preseuted from the Quakers in 
1782 ;* and was not supported by other petitions for some 
years. But in the mean time, aa extensive association had 
instructed the people iu the enormities of the slave-trade, 
and ai-oused the popular sympathies in favor of the African 
negro. In 1787 and 1788, a greater number of petitions 
were presented for this benevolent object, than had ever 
been addressed to Parliament, upon any other political ques- 
tion. There were upwards of a hundred petitions, numer- 
ously signed, and from influential places." Never yet had 
the direct influence of petitions upon the deliberations of 

1 Speech of s: 

aSpaechofM 

S Ann. Reg. Irsir, p. aaH. 

'Jane 17111,1782; Com. Jonrn. sxxis. 43T( Adolphua, Hist, iv. 301. 

s Com. Joorn. sliii. 159 ei acq,; Adolpbus, ilist. iv. 306. 
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Parliamenl, been so remarkably exemplified. The question 
of the slave-trade was immediateiy considered by the gov- 
ernraenf, by the Privy Council, and by Parliament ; and 
remedial measures were passed, which ultimately led to its 
prohibition. This consummation was indeed postponed for 
several years, and was not accomplished without many strug- 
gles ; but the influence of petitions, and of the organization 
by which tbey were produced, was marked throughout the 
contest.' The king and Mr, Pitt appear, from the first, to 
have regarded with disfavor this agitation for the abolition 
of the slave-trade, by means of addresses and petitions, as 
being likely to establish a precedent for forcing the adoption 
of other measures, less unobjectionable.* 

Notwithstanding this recognition of the constitutional right 
of addressing Parliament upon public questions, the growth 
of petitions was not yet materially advanced. Throughout 
the reign of George III then numbers upon the most mter 
eatmg que tiona i\Pie still reckoned by hnndieds only" As 
yet It wa^ sought to expreb's the sentiments of influential 
claises only and a few tele t petitions Iron the principal 
countips and cities — drawn with greit ah lity, and signed 
by leiding men — charactpuzed this j.eiiod of the histoiy 
of petitions Even m 1816 there weie httle more thTi 
four bundled petitions against the continuance of the Prop 
erty Tax notwithatanding the strong publn, fef'lmg againat 
It 

It was not until the latter part of the oucceeding reign 
that petitioning attained that development by which it has 

1 Mr. Fon, writing to Dr. Waliefield. April 2S(h, 1301, Biud : " Witli regard 
to the slave-tj-nde, I conceive the great tiumbera whicli have yotod with na, 
sometimes amoundng to n majority, have been principally owing to peti- 
IJons." — M&nonali of Fox, iv. 429. 

3 Malmestrary Corraap. il. 430. 

" In 1813, there were 200 in favor of Soman Catholic clairaa, and about 
TOO for promulgating the Christian religion in India: in 1814, about ISO on 
the com lawa, and nearly 1000 for the abolition of the alava-frade ; in 1817 
»nd 1818, upwards of 5O0 petitions for reform in Parliament. 
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Binee been di-itinguiBhed. Fiom that penod it ha^ bpen the 
custom to influence the judgment of Paih'unpnt, 
not so much by the weight and pohti^al con- hou religious 
Rideiation ot the petitioners, as hy their n«m- 
bei3 Rehgious bodie*, — esppcmlly of Dissenting commun- 
ions, — had already contnbuted the greateat number of 
petitions, and they have since been foiemost in aiaihng 
them-^elyes of the nghtf of pptitionern In 1824 an agita- 
tion was coaimenied, mainly by means of petitions, foi the 
abolition of elaveiy , and fiom tliat peiiod until 18jS, when 
the Emancipation Act wao passed, liltle less than twenty 
thousand petitions were pre-ented in 1833 alone, neirly 
seven thousand were laid betore the House of Commons. 
Upon many other subjects, petitions were now numbered by 
thousands, instead of hundreds. In 1827 and 1828, the re- 
peal of the Corporation and Test Acts was urged by up- 
wards of five thousand petitions. Between 1825 and 1829, 
there were above sis thousand petitions in favor of the Ro- 
man Catholic claims, and nearly nine thousand against tbem. 
Other questions affecting the Church and Dissenters, — the 
Maynooth grant, church rates, and the observance of the 
Sabbath, have since called them forth, in still greater num- 
bei-s.^ On a single day, in 1860, nearly four thousand peti- 
tions were presented, on the question of church rates.^ 

1 In 1834 there wera Tipwartls of 2.000 petitions in support of the Cliurcli 
EBtabliahment, and 3,400 for relief of Dissenters. In 1837 lliere were about 
10,000 petifions relating to clinroh rates. Between 183.^ and 1837, SjOOO 
petitions were preeenled for the better obsBrvanee of the Lord's Day. la 
1S46, 10,3B3 portions, vdtb 1,233,743 signatttres, were presented against tht 
grant to Maynooth College. In 1850, 4^475 patilions, with 666,916 signatures, 
were presented against Snnday lahor in the Post-office. In 1351. 4,144 petl- 
Ijons, with 1,018,857 signaturea, were presented for repelling enci'oaehments 
nf theCburohof Rome; and 2,151 petitions, with 048,031 signatures, against 
the EodeBiastical Titles Bill. In 1866, 4,999 petitions, with 029,926 signa- 
tures, were presented against opening the British Museum on Sundays; 
and in 1380, there were 6,B76 petitions, with 197,687 signatures, against the 
qbolition of church rates; and 5,533 petitions, with 610,877 signatures, in 
laTOr of their aholitJon. 

" Uaicb 23tb, 1380. 
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The people have also expressed their opinions upon all 
the great political measures of the last thirty 
w tncraase of years, by prodigious numbers of petitions;^ and 
these pelJtiona have been freely received, how- 
ever distasteful their opinions, — however strong their lan- 
guage. Disrespect and menace have not been suffered ; but 
the wise and tolerant spirit of the age, baa recognized un- 
bounded liberty of opinion. 

This general use of petitions had been originally de- 
j^j,nj5gijf pj^ veloped by associations J and in its pix)gress, ac- 
atjoniDg. (jyg organization has ever since been resorted to, 
for bringing its great influence to bear upon Parliament. 
Sometimes, indeed, the manner in which petitioning has 
been systematized, has discredited the right on which it is 
founded, and the questions it has sought to advance. Peti- 
tions in thousands — using the same language, — inscribed 
in the same handwriting, and on the same description of 
paper, — and signed by fabulous numbers, — have marked 
the activity of agents, rather than the unanimity of petition- 
ers ; and, instead of being received as the expression of 
public opinion, have been I'eprobated as an abuse of a popu- 
lar privilege. In some cases the unscrupulous zeal of agents 
has even led them to resort to forgery and otbei fi-auds, for 
the multiplication of signatures.^ 

1 In 1B46 there were 1,958 petrtions, with W6,855 aignatares, against Iha 
rspeal of the com laws; and 46T pttlitione, Willi 1,414,303 sigiiatuieE, in &- 
vor of repeal. In 1843 there were 67T petjtiona, with 2,018,030 signatures, 
jiaying for nniversal euSl'age. In the five years ending 1843, 94,000 psti- 
tlo!i9 were received b/the House of Commons; in the Sve years ending 
1848, 66,5I)1( in the Ave years ending- 186.1, B4,908i and in the five years 
ending 1858, 47,669. In 1860, 24,279 petitions were received, being a 
greater number than in any previous year except 1843 

* Such practices appear to have been coeval "ith sgitation by means of 
peffions. Lord Clarendon states that in 1640, "when a multitude of hands 
was procured, tine petition itself was cut off, and n new one tl'amed suitable 
to the design in band, and annexed to the long list of names, which were 
aubscrilwd to the former. By this means many men ibund their hands sul>- 
scribedtopetidoiis of which thoy before had never heard," — ffisf. </f Rf:beU 
lion, ii. 85T. 
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While the number of petitions was thus increasing, their 
influence was further extended, by the discussions Debaiea on 
to which their presentation gave rise. The argu- ^^^^ 
ments of the petitioners, were repealed and en- ^'''^i^fl- 
forced in debate. "Whatever the business appointed for con- 
sideration, the claims of petitioners to a prior hearing, were 
paramount, Agaia and again, were the same questions Ihus 
forced upon the attention of Parliament. A populac question 
absorbed aU others : it was forever under discussion. This 
free access of petitiotters to the inner deliberations of Par- 
liament, wta a great privilege. It had long been enjoyed 
and appreciated ; but when it was too often claimed, its con- 
tinuance Isecame incompatible with good government. AJler 
the reform act, the debating of petitions threatened to become 
tiie sole business of the House of Commons. For a time, 
expedients were tried to obtain partial relief from this serious 
embarrassment ; but at length, in 1839, the House was forced 
to take the bold but necessary step, of prohibiting all debate 
upon the presentation of petitions.' The reformed Parlia- 
ment could venture upon so startling an invasion of the right 
of petitioning ; and its fearless decision was not misconstrued 
by the people. Nor has the just influence of petitions been 
diminished by this change'; for while the House restrained 
desultoi-y and intrusive discussion, it devised other means 
for giving publicity, and extended circulation to the opinions 
of petitioners.' Their voice is still heai'd and respected in 
the consideration of every public measure ; but it is no longer 
suffered to impede the toilsome work of legislation. 

To these various modes of subjecting Parliament to the 
direct control of public opinion, must be added the pj^jg^j ^f 
modern custom of exacting pledges from candi- i™™ecs. 
dates at elections. The general election of 1774 appears to 

1 Com. Journ. xoiv. IB; Hansard's Debates, 3d Ser., nlv. 156, 197. 

2 About a thonsajid petitJone are annually printed in exlemo: and all 
petitions are classified so as to exhibit (be numbei- of petitions, with tiiii sig- 
natures, relating to evsiy subject. 
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have been the first occasion, on which it prevailed so far as 
to attract public notice,* Many popular questions, especially 
our differences with America, were then under discussion ; 
an! n many places, tests were proposed to candidales, by 
wl h 1 ey were required to support or oppose the leading 
nea u e f the time. Wilkes was forward in encouraging 
a pra e o consonant with his own political principles ; and 

In da test for himself and his colleague, Sergeant 
&!y a the Middlesex election. Many candidates indig- 
nantly refused the proposed teal, even when they were favor- 
able to the views, to which it was sought to pledge them. At 
this period, Mr. Burke explaiaed to the electors of Bristol, 
— with that philosophy and breadth of constitutional prin- 
dple, which distinguished him, — the relations of a rep- 
resentative to his constituenls. " His unbiased opinion, his 
mature judgment, his enlightened conscience, he ought not 
to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of men living. 
. . Tour representative owes you, not his industry only, 
but his judgment ; and he betrays, instead of serving you, 
it he sacrfices it to your opinion. . . Government and 
legi&l t on ai'e matters of reason and judgment, and not of 
incl at on ; and what sort of reason is that in which the de- 
term at on precedes the discussion, — in which one set of 
men del berate, and another decide ? . . Parliament is 
not a CO g ■ess of ambassadors from different and hostile in- 
terests ; . . but Parliament is a deliberative assembly of 
one nation, with one interest, — tliat of the whole ; where not 
local purposes, not local prejudices, ought to guide, but the 
general good, resulting from the general reason of the 
whole." ^ 

Since that time, however, the relations between represent- 
atives and their constituents have become more intimate ; 
and tiie constitutional theory of pledges has been somewhat 
modified. According to the true principles of representation, 
the constituents elect a man in wliose clisracter and general 

1 Adolphu^, Hist. ii. 143. = Burke's Works, iii. 18-20. 
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political views they have confidence ; and iheir representative 
enters the Legislature a free agent, to assist in its delibera- 
tions, and to form his own independent judgment upon all 
public measures. If the contrary were universally the rule, 
representatives would become delegates ; and government by 
the entire body of the people, would be substituted for rep- 
resentative institutions.' But the political conditions of our 
own time liave brought occasioaal pledges more into hannoay 
■with the spirit of the constitution. The political education 
of the people, — the publicity of all parllameataiy proceed- 
ings, — and the free discussions of the press, have combined 
to force upon constituencies, the estimation of measures as 
well aa men. Hence candidates liave sought to recommend 
themselves by the advocacy of popular measures ; and con- 
stituents have expected explicit declarations of the political 
feith of candidates. And how can it be contended that upon 
such measures as catholic emancipation, parliamentary reform, 
and the repeal of the corn laws, constituencies were not en- 
titled to know the opinions of their members? Unless the 
electors are to be deprived of their voice in legislation, such 
occasions as these were surely fit for their peculiar vigilance. 
At a dissolution, the Crown has often appealed directly to the 
sense of the people, on the policy of great public measures ; 
and how could they respond to that appeal without satisfying 
themselves regarding the opinions and intentions of the can- 

1 There ia force, bnt at the Bame time exaggemtion, in the opinions of an 
able reviewer upon Uiia subject. " For a locg time past we hnve, iincon- 
acionsl)', been bm-ning the candle of the constitution at both ends; our 
electore iiave been usurping tbe functions of the House of Commons, while 
the House of Commons has been monopolizing those of the Parliament." — 
^fl!. Ree., Oct. 1863, No. 196, p. 469. Again, p. 470: " In place of select- 
ing man, constituencies pronounce upon measnrea; in place of choosing 
representaiives to discuss questions and decide on proposals in one of three 
coiirdhiate and coequal bodies, the aggregate of which dfcree what shall 
be enacted or doae, electoi^ consider and decree what shall be done them- 
selrea. It is a reaction towards the old Athenian plan of direct gi 
by the people, practised before the principle of ri^presental ' 
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didat«s ? Their response was found in the majority returned 
to the new Parliament, directly or indirectly pledged to sup- 
port their decision.^ 

But while the right of electors to be assured of the politi- 
cal opinions of candidates has been generally admitted, the 
first principles of representative government are ever to be 
kept in view. A member, once elected, is free to act upon 
his own convictions and conscience. As a miui of lionor, he 
will violate no engagement which he may have thought it 
becoming to accept ; but if he has a due respect for his own 
character, and for the dignity of his office, he will not yield 
himself to the petty meddling and dictation of busy knots of 
his constituents, who may assume to sway his judgment. 
Such being the multiplied relations of Parliament to the 
people, let us inquire how, since its early excesses 
priTiiegf ah- in the reign of George III., it has deferred lo the 
law, and respected other juviadictiona besides ita 
own. The period signalized by the iU-adviaed attempts of 
the House of Commons to enlarge its powers, and assert too 
tenaciously its own privileges, — was yet marked by the 
abandonment of some of its ancient cuatoms and immunities. 
From the earliest times, the members of hoth Houses had 
enjoyed the privU^e of freedom from arrest in all civil suits 
and this immunity, — useful and necessary as regarded them 
selves, — had also extended to their servants. The abusea 
of this privilege had long been notorious ; and repeated at- 
tempts had already been made to discontinue it. For that 
purpose bills were several limes passed by the !Lords, but 
miscarried in the Commons.^ At length, in 1770, a bill was 
agreed to by the Commons,' and sent up to the House of 

1 SpeeotfiB from the throne, Slth Marcli, 178*! 271Il April, 1307; 22d 
April, 1331; aiat Mai^ch, 1857. 

= LordManafield'B5p6ech, May 9th, 1770; Pari. Hist. xvi. 974. 

* Waipola Bays: "The bill paaaed easily through the Commons, many of 
the members who were inclined to oppoae it, tma^ng it would be rejected 
in the other House." — JHem. iv. 147. But tbk is scarcely to be reconciled 
■wiffi the fact that aimilar bills had previonsly been passed by tliu Loriis. 
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Lords. There it encountered unexpected oppoaition from 
eeyeral peers ; but was carried by the powerful advocacy of 
Lord Mansfield,' Nor was this the only privilege restrained 
by this useftil Act. Members and their servants had for- 
merly enjoyed immunity fi-om the distress of their goods, and 
from all civil suits, during the periods of privilege. Such 
monstrous privileges had been flagitiously abused ; and few 
passages in parliamentary history are more discreditable 
than the frivolous pi-etexts under which protections were 
clamed by members of both Houses, and their servants. 
These abuses had already been partially restrained by sev- 
eral statutes ; ^ but it was reserved for this Act, to leave the 
course of justice entirely free, and to afibrd no protection to 
members, but that of their persons from arrest. 

This same period witnessed the recunciafioa of an offen- 
sive custom, by which prisoners appeared before 
either House to receive judgment, kneeling at the koneijiig at 
bar. Submission so abject, while it degi'aded the 
prisoner, exhibited privilege as odious, rather than awful, in 
the eyes of a free people. In the late reign, the proud spirit 
of Mr. Murray had revolted against this indignity ; and his 
contumacy had been punished by close confinement in New- 
gate.' But in 1772, when privilege was most unpopular, 
the Commons formally renounced this opprobrious usage, by 
standing order * The Lords, leas candid in their proceed- 
ings, silently discontmued the piaclice; bul, by fictiUoua 
entries in their journal nAl affected to maintain it. 

Parliament, havnig rehnqui'ihed eveiy invidious privilege, 
has not been without embaira''smentB in exercising p^Tiiegfl and 
the powers necefsaiy foi mjinlammg its own au- *''Co'"i'e- 

» 10 Geo. in. c. 60. 

s 12 & 13 WiU. III. c. 8( 2 & 8 Anne, e. 18; 11 Geo. 11. o. 2i. 

» Pail. Hist. xiv. 894; Walpole'a MeEi. of Geo. U. i, 15. In 1647, Davia 
Jenkins, a Eoyalist Welsh judge, had refused fo kneel before flie Com- 
mons; and Sir John Maynard, Sir John Gayre, ond others, before the 
Lords. — Cora. Joum. v. 469; Pari. Hist lii. 844, 880. 

* March IGth, 1772 ; Com. Joum, xsvi, 48. 
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thority and independence, and which, — if rightly used, — . 
are no restraint upon public liberty. Each House has exer- 
cised a large jurisdiction, in declaring and enforcing its own 
privileges. It administers the law of Pavhament ; tiie courts 
administer the law of the land ; and where subjects have 
considered themselves aggrieved by one jurisdiction, tiiey 
Lave appealed to the other.^ In such cases the appeal has 
been to inferior courts, — to courts whose judgments may 
again be reviewed by the High Court of Parliament. Tlie 
couris, — without assuming the right to limit the privileges 
of Parliament, — have yet firmly maintained their own un- 
fettered jurisdiction, to try all causes legally brought before 
them ; and to adjudge them according to the law, whether 
tbeirjudgment may conflict with privilege, as declared else- 
where, or not. A court of equity or common law can stay 
actions, by injunction or prohibition : but neither House is 
able to interdict a suit, by any legal process. Hence embar- 
rassing contests have arisen between Parliament and the 
courts. 

The right of both Houses to imprison for contempt, had 
been so often recognized by the courts, on writs 
rraudsBiir. oi habeas corpus, that it appeared scarcely open to 
^^' further question. Yet, in 1810, Sir Francis Bur- 

dett denied the authority of the Commons, in his place in 
Parliament. He enforced his denial in a letter to his con- 
stituents ; and having himself been adjudged guilty of con- 
tempt, he determined to defy and resist their power. By di- 
rection of tlie House, the Speaker issued his warrant for the 
commiiment of Sir Francis to the Tower. He disputed its 
legality, and resisted and turaed out the Sergeant, who came 
to execute it; he barred up his house ; and appealed for pro- 
tection to the Sheriffs of Middlesex. The mob took his part, 
and being riotous, were dispersed in the streets, by the mil- 
itaiy. For three days he defended himself in his house, 
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whilp the outliorities were consulting as to the legality of 
brealcing into it. by forte. It iva** held that the Sergeant, in 
executing the Speaker's warrant, would be armed with all 
tlie powei-a of the law ; and accordingly, on the third day 
that officer having obtained the aid of a sufficient number of 
constables, and a indilary force, broke into tlie beleaguered 
house, and eonveyecl his prisoner to the Tower.' The com- 
mitment of a populai" opponent of pi-ivilege was followed 
by its usual consequences. The martyred prisoner was an 
object of sympathy and aduhition, — the Commons were 
denounced as tyrants and oppressors. 

Overcome by force, Sir Franeis brought actions against 
the Speaker and the Sergeant, in the Court of King's Bench, 
for redress. The House would have been justiiied by prece- 
dents and ancient usage, in resisting the prosecution of these 
actions, as a contempt of its authority ; but instead of stand- 
ing upon its privilege, it directed its officers to plead, and 
the Attorney- General to defend them. The atithoi-ily of the 
House was fully vindicated by the court ; but Sir Francis 
prosecuted an appeal to the Exchequer Chamber, and to tlie 
House of Lords. The judgment of the court below being 
affirmed, all conflict between law and privilege was averted. 
The authority of the House had indeed been questioned; 
but the courts declared it lo have been exercised in con- 
formity with the law. 

Where the courts uphold the authority of the House, all 
is well : but what if they deny and repudiate it? Since the 
memorable cases of Aahby and While, and the electors of 
Ayleiibury in 1704, no such case had ai'iaen until 1837 : 
when the cause of dispute was characteristic of the times. 
In the last century, we have seen the Commons contending 
for the mviolable secrecy of all their proceedings : now they 
are found declaring their inherent right of publishing all their 
own papers, for (he information of the public. 

The circumstances of this case may be briefly told. In 

1 Aim. Eeg. ISIO, p, 344; Hansard's Deb. svL 257, 454, &o. 
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1836, Miisars. Hansard, the printers of the House of Com- 
mons, had printed, by order of that House, the 
inonB to pab- roports of the Inspectors of Prisons, — in one of 
ai&oaiis which a book published by Stockdale, and found 
among the prisoners in Newgate, was described as 
obscene and iodecent After the session, Stockdale brought 
an action against the printers, for libel. The character of 
the book being proved, a verdict was given against him, upon 
a plea of justification : but Lord Chief Justice Denman, who 
tried the cause, took occasion to saj tiiat " the fact of the 
House of Commons having directed Messrs. Hansard to pub- 
lish all their parliamentaiy reports, is no justification for 
them, or for any bookseller who publishes a parliamentary 
report, contmning a libel against any man." Tlie assertion 
of such a doctrine, was naturally startling to the House of 
Commons ; and at the next meeting of Parliament, after an 
inquiry by a committee, the House declared "That. the 
power of publishing such of its reports, vot«s, and proceed- 
ings as it shall deem necessary, or conducive to the public 
interests, is an essential incident to the constitutional func- 
tions of Parliament, more especially of this House, as the 
representative portion of it." It was ftirther resolved, that 
for any person to institute a suit in order to call its privilegea 
in question, or for any court to decide upon matters of privi- 
lege, inconsistent with the determination of either House, 
was a breach of privilege.' 

Stockdale, however, immediately brought another action. 
Case of stock. •<> which the House, — instead of acting upon its 
^'' own recent resolutions, — directed Messrs. Han- 

sard to plead. The case was tried upon tliia single issue, — 
whether the printers were justified by the privilege and 
order of the House ; and the Court of Queen's Bench 
unanimously decided against them. 

The position of the Comnions was surrounded with diffi- 

1 Com. Journ. xcii. 418; Mav's Law anfl Usage of Parliament, 4tli «!. 
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culties. Believing the judgment of the court to be errone- 
ous, they might have sought its reversal by a writ of error, 
But such a course was not compatible with their dignity. It 
was not the conduct of their officer that was impugned ; but 
their own authority, which ihey had solemnly asserted. In 
pursuing a writ of error, they might be obliged, in the last 
resort, to seek justice from the House of Lords, — a tribunal 
of equal, but not superior, authority in matters of privilege ; 
and having already pronounced their own judgment, such an 
appeal would be derogatory to their proper position in the 
state. They were equally unwilling to precipitate a conflict 
with the courts. Their resolutions had been set at defiance ; 
yet the damages and costs were directed to be paid I Their 
forbearance was not without humiliation. It was resolved, 
however, that in ease of any future action, Messrs. Hansard 
should not plpad at all, and that the authority of the Hou.se 
should be vindicated, by the exercise of its privileges. 

Duung the recess of 1839, another action was brought; 
and judgment haMag gone against Messrs. Hansard by de- 
fault, the damages were assessed in the Sheriff's Court at 
600i, and levied by the Sheriffs. On the meeting of Pai- 
Iiament in 1840, the Sheriffs had not yet paid over the 
money to the plaintiff. The House now proceeded with the 
rigor which it had previously threatened, — but had for- 
borne to exercise. Stockdate was immediately committed 
to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, while Mr. Howard, 
his solicitor, escaped with a reprimand. The Sheriffs were 
directed to restore the money, which they had levied npon 
Messrs. Hansard, Being bound by their duly to the Court 
of Queen's Bench, they refused to obey tliis order ; and 
were also committed to the custody of the Sergeant. In 
the hope of some settlement of the difficulty, they retained 
possession of the money, until compelled by an attachment 
from the Court of Queen's Bench, to pay it over to Stockdale. 
Much sympathy was justly excited by tlie imprisonment of 
these gentlemen, — who, acting in strict obedience to the law 
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and the judgment of the court, had nevertheless endeavored 
to avoid a contempt of the House of Commons, which, in the 
execution of their duty, they were constrained to commit, 
Punished with reluctance, — and without the least feeling 
of resentment, — (hey were the innocent victims of conflict- 
ing jurisdictions. 

In an eai'lier age the Commons, relying upon their own 
paramount authority, might even have proceeded to commit 
the Judges of the Court of Queen's Bench, — for which a 
precedent was not wanting ; ^ but happily, the wise modera- 
tion of this age revolted from so violent and unseemly an 
exercise of power. Confident in the justice and legality of 
their own proceedings, — defied by a low plainlifF in an un- 
worthy cause, — and their deliberate judgment overruled by 
an inferior court, — they yet acted with as much temper 
aud forheai'ance, as the inextricable difficulties of their 
position would allow. 

Stockdale, while in custody, repeated his offence by bring- 
ing another action. He and his attorney were committed to 
Newgate ; and Messrs. Hansard were again ordered not to 
plead. Judgment was once more entered up against them, 
and anothei- writ of inquiry issued ; when Mr. France, 
the Under-Sheriff, anxious to avoid offence to the House, ob- 
tained leave to show cause before the court, why the writ 
should not be executed. Meanwiiile, the indefatigable Stock- 
dale solaced his imprisonment, by bringing another action ; 
for which his attorney's son, and his clerk, Mr. Pearce, 
were committed. 

At lengtli these vexatious proceedings were brought to a 

AcHons close, by the passing of an Act, providing that all 

etajeaby such actions sliould bc Stayed on the produclionof a 

certilicaie or affidavit, that any paper, the subject of 

an action, was printed by order of eithei- House of Parliament.* 

I Jay 1-. Topham, 1639; Com. Jonm. x. 227. 

s 3 & 4 Tiot. c. 9. Papera redacting upon priyate charaofcr aro eome- 
times printed for the use of members only. 
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Such an intervention of the supreme aiithonty of Parlia- 
ment, two years before, would have averted differences 
between concurrent jurisdictions, which no other power was 
competent to reconcile. No couree was open to the Com- 
mons — hefitting their high jurisdiction and dignity — by 
which the obedience of courts and plaintiffs could be insured: 
their power of commitment was at once impotent and op- 
pressive ; yet they could not suffer their authofity to be 
wholly defied and contemned. Henc« their proceedings 
were inevitably marked by hesifation and inconsistency. In 
a ease, for which the constitution has made no provision, — 
even the wisdom of Sir Robert Peel, and the solid learning 
of Mr. Sergeant Wilde were nnequal to devise expedients, 
less open to objection.^ 

Another occasion immediately arose for furtlier forbear- 
ance. Howard commenced an action of trespass ^^^^ ^f jjo,,, 
against the officers of the House, who had taken "^ "■ sosaet. 
him info custody. As it was possible that, in executing the 
Speaker's warrant, they might have exceeded their author- 
ity, the action was suffei-ed to take its course. On the trial, 
it appeared that they had remained some time in the plain- 
tiff's house, after they Lad ascertained that he was from 
home ; and on (hat ground, a verdict was obtained against 
them for 100^ Howai-d brought a second action against 
Sir "W. Gosset, the Sergeant-at-Arms, in which he was aJao 
the ground of the informality of the Speaker's 
The Judges, however, took pains to show that 
their decision in no way impugned the authority of the 
House itself. The House, while it regarded this judgment 
as erroneous, could not but feel that its authority had been 
trifled with, in a spirit of narrow technicality, by an inferior 
court. StiU moderation prevailed in its counsels ; and, as 
the act of an officer, and not the authority of the House 
itself, was questioned, it was determined not to resist the ex- 

1 Proceeflingg prinfed by the Commona, 18J9, (283) ; Report of Ttece- 
denta, 1837; HansErd's Dab. 184T-1S49, 
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ecution of fhe judgment ; but to lest its legality by a writ 
of error. The judgment was reversed by the unanimous 
decision of the Court of Exclieqaer Chamber. As this 
last judgment was founded, upon broader principles of law, 
than those adopted by the court beloiv, it is probable that, 
in StockdaSe's case, a Court of Error would have shown 
greater respect to the privileges of the Commons, than tlie 
Court of Queen's Bench had thought fit to pay ; and it is to 
be regretted that the circumstances were not such as to 
justify an appeal to a higher jurisdiction. 

The increased power of the House of Commons, under an 
inoraaMd impTOvcd representation, has been patent and in- 
joweroftha disputable. Kespousihle to the people, it has, at 
the same time, wielded the people's strength. No 
longer subservient to the C«>wn, the ministers, and the peer- 
age, it has become the predominant authority in the state. 
But it is characteristic of the British constitution, and a 
Their moiiec- V^°°^ °^ '*^ freedom ii-om the spirit of democracy, 
aitoQ siHca tliat the more dominant the power of the House of 
of tiietr Commons, — the greater has been lis respect for 
^^"' the law, and the more carefully have its acts been 

restrained within the proper limits of its own jurisdiction. 
■While its authority was uncertdn and ill-defined, — while it 
was struggling against the Crown, — jealous of the House of 
Lords, — distrustful of the press, — and irresponsible to the 
people, — it was tempted to exceed its constitutional powers ; 
but since its political position has been established, it has 
been less provoked to strain its jurisdiction ; and deference 
to public opinion, and the experience of past errors, have 
taught it wisdom and moderation. 

The proceedings of the House in regard to Wilkes, present 
an instructive contrast to its recent conduct in for- 
the Connions warding the admission of Jews to Parliament. 
BMo^Botts- In the former case, its own privileges were strained 
cbiid, 1850. Qp abandoned at pleasure, and the laws cf the land 
outraged, in order to exclude aud persecute an obnoxious 
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member.^ How did this same powerful body act in the case 
of Baron de Eofhschild and Mr. Salomons? Here the 
House, — faithful to the principles of rehgious liberty, which 
it had long upheld, — was earnest in its desire to admit these 
members to their place in the legislature. They had been 
lawfully chosen : they labored under no legal disability ; and 
they claimed Use privileges of members. A few words in the 
oath of abjuration, alone prevented them from taking their 
seats. A large majority of the House was favorable to their 
claims : the law was doubtful ; and the precedent of Mr. 
Pease, a Quaker, — who had been allowed to omit these 
words, — was ui^d by considerable authorities, as a valid 
ground for their admission. Tet the House, dealing with the 
seats of its own members, — over which it has always had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, — and with every inducement to accept 
a broad and liberal interpretation of the law, — nevertheless 
administered it strictly ai d to the very letter" For ''eveial 
J ears the House had endeavored to solve the dfhculty by 
legi-ilalion Its feilutCf howevei did not tempt it to u uip 
legislative ponei undei the semblance of judicial interpre 
tation But it petsevered in passing fills m various forms, 
until it ultimately torced upon the other Hou^e ^n ameni 
ment of the law 

The limiis within which Parhine 1 or eithei Ho ise may 
constitutionally ex rcise a eoi t ol ovei the esecu i,onin> cf 
tive government, have been defined by usage, upon o','^r'th^ex" 
principles consistent with a true distribution of*"""" 
powers, in a free state and limited monarchy. Parliament 
has no direct control over any single department of the 
State. It may order the production of papers, for its infoima- 
tion : ° it may investigate the conduct of public officers ; and 
may pronounce its opinion upon the manner in which every 

' Sae supra, p. 364, &e. 

« Hansard's Deb. July 39tb and 3IMi, and Ang. Bth, 13B0; July ISth and 
BIst, 1851. See alao Chap. XII. on Civil and Religious Liberty. 
* Many papers, however, can only be obtnined by address to the Crown. 
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function of the goTernment has been, or ought to be, dis- 
charged. But it cannot convey its orders or directions to the 
meanest executive officer, in relation io the performance of 
bis duty. Its power over the executive is exercised indirect- 
ly, — but not the less effectively, — through the responsible 
ministers of the Crown. These ministers regulate the duties 
of every department of the state ; aud are responsible for 
their proper performance, to Parliament, as well as to the 
Crown. If Parliament disapprove of any act, or policy of 
the government, — ministers must conform to its opinion, or 
forfeit its confidence. In this manner, the House of Com- 
mons, having become the dominant body in the legislature, 
has been able to direct the conduct of ihe government, and 
control its executive administration of public affairs, without 
exceeding its constitutional powers. It has a right to advice 
the Crown, — even as to the exercise of the pren^ative it- 
self; and should its advice be disregarded, it wields the pow- 
er of impeachment, and holds the purse-strings of the state. 

History abounds witli examples, in which the exercise of 
It has con- prerogative has been controlled by Parliament. 
S^iio*of'p're-" Even questions of peace and war, which are 
wgaUve, peculiarly within the province of prerogative, have 
ir^Me'aul'^ been resolved, again and again, by the interposi- 
*"•''■ [ion of Parliament. From the i^eign of Edward 

III,, Parliament has been consulted by the Crown ; and has 
freely offered its advice on questions of peace and war.^ The 
exercise of this right, — so far from being a modern invasion 
of the royal prerogative, — is an ancient constitutional usage. 
It was not, however, until the power of Parliament had pre- 
vailed over prerogative, that it had the means of enforcing 
its advice. 

At a time when the influence of tiie Crown had attained 
its highest point under George III,, the House of Commons 
was able to bring to a close the disastrous American War, 

1 E. g. Edw. m., par!. Hiat. i. I^; Henry TIL, ibid. 452; Jnraea I., »iU 
1293; QacenAnne,a«;, vi.G09. 
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against the personal will of the king himself. Having pre- 
sented an address against the further prosecution of offensive 
war, — to which they had received an evasive answer, — the 
House proceeded to declare, that it would " consider as ene- 
mies to his Majesty and this eouutry all who should advise, 
or by any means attempt the further prosecution of offensive 
war oil the continent of America, for the purpose of reducing 
tlie revolted colonies to obedience by force." ^ Nor did the 
House rest until it had driven Lord Norlli, the kiag's war 
minister, from power. 

During the long war with France, the government was 
pressed with repeated motions, in both Houses, for opening 
negotiations for peace.' Ministers were strong enough to 
resist them ; but, — at a period remarkable for assertions of 
prerogative, — objections to such motions, on constitutional 
grounds, were rarely heard. Indeed the Ci-own, by com- 
municating to Parliament the breaking out of hostilities,^ or 
the commencement of negotiations for peace,^ has invited its 
advice and assistance. That advice may be unfavorable to 
the policy of ministers ; and tie indispensable assistance of 
Pai'liament may he withheld. If the Crown ben-ttrnith 
dissatisfied with the judgment of Parliament, an °''''^ ^^^■ 
appeal may still be made to the final decision of the people. 
In 1857, the House of Commons condemned the policy of 
the war with China ; but ministers, instead of submitting to 
its censure, appealed to the country, and obtained its ap- 
proval. 

Upon the same principles, Parliament has assumed the 
right of advising the Ci-own, in regard to the ex- jiiiyi»ofPar- 
ercise of the prerogative of dissolution. In 1675, ^iISi^SJ^m- 
an address was moved in the House of Lords, '"'''"'■ 

1 Feb. 2Tth and March 4th, 1783; Pari, ffist. xxli. 1084, inSB, lOST. 

* Lord Stauhope, tha Mnrqueas of LiuiBdowne, &c.i Due, 15lh, 1793; 
June 171h, 17B3, &o. ; Mr. Grey, Feb. Slat, 1794, &c ; Mr. Whitbread, IHnrch 
8th, 1794; Mr. Wilbarfbrce, May 37th, 17MB! Mr. Sheridan, Dec. 8th, 1796. 

a Feb. 11th, 1793; May 2ad, 1815; March 27tb, 1854, &c. 

• Dec. Sih, 1795; Oct. 2!lth, 1801; Jan. 31st, 1860. 
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praying Charles IT. Ui dissolve the Parliameut ; and on the 
rejection of the motion, several Lords entered their protest.' 
Loi'd Chatham's repeated attempts to induce the Hou^e of 
Lords to address the Crown to dissolve the Parliament 
which had declared the incapacity of "Wilkes, have been 
lately noticed.'' The address of the Commons, after the dis- 
missal of the Coalition Ministry, praying the King not to 
dissolve Parliament, has been described elsewhere." I-ord 
Wharndiffe's vain effort to arrest the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in 1831, has also been adverted to.* 

But though the i-ight of Parliament to address the Crown, 
on such occasions is unquestionable, — its exercise has been 
restrained by considerations of policy, and party tactics. 
The leaders of parties, — profitJng by the experience of Mr. 
Fox and Lord North, — have since been too wise to risk the 
forfeiture of public esteem, by factiously opposing the right 
of ministers to appeal from the House of Commons to the 
people. Unless that right has been already exercised, the 
alternatives of resigning office or dissolving Parliament have 
been left, — by general consent, — to the judgment of mm- 
isiers who cannot command the confidence of the House of 
Commons. In the exercise of their discretion, ministers 
have been met with remonstrances ; but sullen acquiescence 
on the part of their opponents, has given place to violent 
addresses, and measures for slopping the supplies, 

A- Parliament may tender its advice to the Crown, re- 
Popuiaiad garding its own dissolution, so the people, in their 
cMni^/™e '"""Df li^^^ claimed the right of praying the Crown 
"s"'"™ to exercise its prerogative, in order to give them 
the means of condemning the conduct of Parliament. In 
1701, during a fierce contest between the Whig and Tory 
parties, numerous petitions and addresses were presented tc 
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William III. at the instance of the WTiigs, praying for the 
dissolution of the Parhament, which was soon afterwai'da 
dissolved.^ The constitutional character of these addresses 
having been questioned, was upheld by a vote of the House 
of Commons, which affirmed " that it is the undoubted right 
of the people of England to petition or address the King, 
for the ca.lling, sitting, and dissolving Parliaments, and for 
the redressing of grievances.'" In 1710, similar tactica 
were resorted to by the Tories, when addresses were pre- 
sented to Queen Anne, praying for a dissolution, and assur- 
ing her Majesty that the people would choose none but such 
as were faithful to the Crown, and zealous for the Church.* 

In 1769, Lord Chatham sought public support of the 
same kind, in his efforts to obtain a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. Loi-d Rockingham and some of the leading Whigs, 
who doubted at fli-st, were convinced of the constitutional 
propriety of such a course ; and Lord Camden expressed a 
decisive opinion, affirming the right of the subject.' The 
people were justly dissatisfied with the recent proceedings 
of the House of Commons ; and were encouraged by the 
Opposition to lay their complaints at the foot of Ihe throne, 
and to pray for a dissolution. 

The contest between Mr. Pitt and the Coalition was 
characterized by similar proceedings. While the Commons 
were protesting against a dissolution, the supporters of Mr. 
Pitt were actively engaged in obtaining addresses to his 
Majesty, to assure him of the support of the people, in the 
constitutional exercise of his prerogative.^ 

The House of Commons in the first instance, — and the 



1 Burnet's Own Time, iv. B43. Eoekingham Mem. ii. 105. 

a Pari. Hist. v. 1339 ; Grenvilla Fapera, iy. US. 

OSomerville'sBeignofQuaenAiine, 409; SmoUett'a Hist. !i. IDl; Gran- 
Tille Pflpera, Jv. 453. 

* " Hii3 answer wns ftill and manly, that the right ia absoluf e, anil unques- 
tSonable for the exercise." Lord Chatham to Lord Temple, Kov. 8th, 1769 
Gienvilla Papers, iv. 479. 

6 See Address of the City, Ami. Keg., 1784, p. 4, &c. 
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jieiiple ill the last re^oi-t, — have bet'ome arbiters of the fate 
Votes of nant o^ t'l^ iiiiiiiBters of the Crown. Mioisters may 
ofcoofliieoce. ]i5^ye the entire confidence of their Sovereign, 
and be all-powerful in the House of Lords ; but without a 
majority of the House of Cominons, they are unable to ad- 
minister ihe affairs of the country. The fall of ministries 
has more often been, the result of their failure to carry meas- 
ures which they have proposed, or of adverse votes on gen- 
eral questions of public policy ; but frequently it has been 
due, — particularly in modern timea, — to express represen- 
tations to the Crown, that its ministers have not the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons. Where such votes have 
been agreed to hj an cld P'lihiment — asm 1784 — mn 
islers have still had before them the alternative of a disio 
Ivition; but when tliey hwe already apxreited to the to n 
try for suppoit — as m 1841 and again in 1859 — a lote 
affirming that they have not the Lonfidence ot the House of 
CommonSj has been conclusive 

The diaappiobition ot ministers bj the Hou e of C^m 
TotoBofoon- mon9 being decisive the e'jpreasion of its confi 
fldenca. dence has at othei times irrested then impLnd 
ingfall. Thus in 1831 Lord Greys miniHtn embam ^ed 
by an adveise votp of the other House on the second le 
form bill,' w^s suppoited b} d declaration of the contim ed 
confidence of the Hou e of Commons 

And at other time'' thp Hou e has interposed its al^ite 
to the Crow i on the fotmation of idmini tralion w th a 
view to favoi o: obst uct politicil ai angements tl en in 
progress. Thus in 1784 when negotiations had been com 
menced for a ftision of paities, resolutions were laid befote 
his M^eety expressing the opmion of the House ot Cora 
mons, that the situation of public affairs lequired a fiitn 
efficient, extended, and united a Iministration, entitled to the 
confidence of the people anl sulK as may ha\e i tende cy 
lo put an e 1 to the d M'iion aid di-^tnaions of the loun 
1 S ^ p ina 
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try." ' Similar advice was tendered to the Prince Eegent 
in 1812, after the death of Mr. Perceval ; and to William 
rv., in 1832, on the resignation of Earl Grey." 

But this constant responsibility of ministers, while it has 
made their position dependent npon the pleasure impaoh- 
of Parliament, has protected fallen ministers from '"'""'■ 
its vengeance. When the acts and policy of statesmen had 
been dictated by their duty to the Crown alone, without re- 
gard to the approval of Parliament, they were in danger of 
being ci^ushed by vindictive impeachments and attainders. 
Strafford had died on the scaffold ; Clarendon had been 
driven into exile ; ' Danby had suffered a long imprisonment 
in the Tower ; * Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Ormond had been 
disgraced and ruined,*' at the suit of the Commons. But 
Parliamentary responsibility has prevented the commission 
of those political crimes, which had provoked the indigna- 
tion of the Commons ; and when the conduct or policy of 
ministers has been condemned, loss of power has been their 
only punishment. Hence the rarity of impeachments in 
later times. The last hundred years present but two cases 
of impeachment, — the one against Mr, Warren Hastings, 
on charges of misgovernraent in India, — the other against 
Lord Melville, for alleged malversation in his office. The 
former was not a minister of the Crown, and he was ae- 
cused of offences committed beyond the reach of Parlia- 
mentary control ! and the offences charged against the latter^ 
had no relation to his political duties as a responsible min- 
ister. 

The case of Mr. Warren Hastings finally established the 

iParl. Hint. sxiT. 460; Ann. Eeg. 1734, p. 266. 

2 Siip-a, p. HO, 338; Hansard's Deb,, lat Scr,, xxiii. 3+9. 

s Having gone abroad pending liis inipeacliuient, an Act of banishment 
and incapacity was passed by Pajliament. 

^ Not Iwing brought to trial, lie was admitted to bail by fhe Court of 
King's Bench, after an inipriaonment of five years. St. Tr.xi., 871. 

6 Oxfijrd was imprisoned for two years in the Tower. Bolinghrolte and 
Ormond, having escaped, were altalntad. 
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constitutional doctrine, that an impeachment by the Com- 
^^ mons is not terminated by any prorogation or dis- 
meotaDQt solution of Parliament. It had been afBrroed by 
disaoiution, the Lords in 1678, at^er an examination of pre- 
cedenta : ^ when Lord Stafford fell a victim to its 
assertion ; and six years afterwai'ds, it had been denied, in 
oi-der to secure the escape of the "popish lords," then under 
impeachment.^ Lord Danby's lingering impeachment had 
been continued by the first decision, and annulled by the 
last. The same question having arisen after the lapse of a 
century, Parliament was called npon to review the prece- 
dents of former impeachments, and to pass its judgment 
upon the contradictory decisions of the Lords, Many of 
the precedents were so obscure as to ftimish arguments on 
both sides of the question ; conflicting opinions were to be 
found amongst test-writers ; and the most eminent lawyers 
of the day were not agreed.' But the masterly and conclu- 
sive speech of Mr. Pitt was alone sufficient to settle the con- 
troversy, even on the grounds of law and precedent. On 
broad constitutional principles, the first statesmen of all par- 
ties concurred in upholding the inviolable right of the Com- 
mons to pursue an impeachment, without interruption from 
any act of the Crown. It could not be suffered that of- 
fenders should be snatched from punishment, by ministers 
■who might be themselves concerned in their guilt. Nor was 
it just to the accused, that one impeachment should be ar- 
rested before a judgment had been obtained ; and another 
preferred, — on the same or difierent grounds, — perhaps 
after his defence had suggested new evidence to condemn 
him. Had not the law already provided for the contiouance 
of impeachments, it would have been necessary to declare 

1 March 18th, ISth, 16TS. Lords' Jonrn. xiii. 461, 463. 

s May aad, 1636. Lords' Joum. siy. U. 

' Lord ThurloiT, Lord Keuyoa, Sir Richard Arden, Sir Archibald Mac- 
donald, Sir John Scott, Mr. Mitford, and Mr. Erskine contended for tLa 
abatemeat; Lord Mansfield, Lord Camden, Lord Loughborough, and Sir 
William Grant, maintained its continuance. 
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it. But it was agreed in both Houses, by large majorities, 
that by the law and custom of Parliament, an impeachment 
pending in the House of Lords continued in statu, quo, from 
one Session and from one Pai-liament to another, until a 
judgment had been given.^ 

As parliamentary responsibility has spared ministers the 
extreme penalties of impeadimenls, — so it has ^^ ^^^ ^ 
protected the Crown from those dangerous and ^^onB of the 
harassing contests with the Commons, with which ths oom- 
the earlier history of this couati'y abounds. What 
the Crown has lost io power, it has gained in security and 
peace. Until the Commons had fully established their cou- 
Btitutional rights, they had been provoked to assert them 
with violence, and to press them to estreme conclusions ; but 
they have exercised them, when acknowledged, with moder- 
ation and forbearance. 

At the same time, ministers of the Crown have encoun- 
tered greater difficulties, from the increased power gtronaeiid 
and independence of the Commons, and the more weak goycm- 
direct actioD of public opinion upon measures of 
legislation and policy. They are no longer able to fall back 
upon the Crown for support : their patronage is reduced, 
and their influence diminished. They are left lo secure a 
majority, not so much by party connections, as by good 
measures and popular principles. Any error of judgment, 
— any feilure in policy or administration, is liable to be vis- 
ited with instant censure. Defeated in the Commons, they 
have no resource but an appeal to the country, unaided by 
those means of influence, upon which ministers formerly 
relied. 

Their responsibility is great and perQous ; but it has at 
least protected them from other embarrassments, of nearly 
equal danger. When ihe Crown was more powerful, what 
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was the fate of ministries? The first ten years of the 
reign of George III. witnessed the fall of five feeble admin- 
istrations ; and their instability was mainly due to the I'est- 
less energies of the king. Until Mr. Pitt came into power, 
there had not been one strong administration dnring this 
reign. It was the king himself who overtiirew the Coali- 
tion Ministry, the absolute government of Mr. Pitt, and the 
administration of " All the Talents." 

For more than ten years after Mr. Pitt's fall, there waa 
again a succession of weak administrations, of short dura- 
tion. If the king could uphold a ministry, — he could also 
weaken or destroy it. From this danger, governments under 
the new parliamentary system, have been comparatively free. 
More responsible to Parliament, they have become less de- 
pendent upon the Crown. The confidence of the one has 
guarded them from the displeasure of the other. 

No cause of ministerial weakness has been more frequent 
than disunion. It is the common lot of men acting together; 
and is not peculiar to any time, or political conditions. Yet 
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miniatrations, — whether strong or weak, and of whatever 
political party, — relying mainly upon public confidence, 
have labored anccessfully in the cause of good goyernment ; 
and have secured to the people more sound laws, prosperity, 
and contentment, than have been enjoyed at any previous 
epoch, in the history ol^ tliis country. 

One of the most ancient and valued rights of the Com- 
Controioftbe niong, is that of voting money and granting tasea 
9™™°* to the Crown, for the public service. From the 
ftndtiuies. earliest times, they have made this right the 
means of eslorting concessions from the Crown, and advan- 
cing the liberties of the people. They upheld it with a hokl 
spirit against tlie most arbitrary kings ; and the Bill of 
Eighta crowned their final triumph over prerogative. They 
upheld it with equal tirraneaa gainst the Lords. For cen- 
turies they had resented any "meddling" of the other 
House "with matter of supply;" and in the reign of 
Charlea II., they successfully maintained their exclusive 
right to determine " as to the matter, the measure, and the 
time " of every tax imposed upon the people. 

In the same reign, they began to scrutinize the public ex- 
penditure; and inti-oduced the salutary practice of appi-opii- 
ating their grants to particular purposes. But (hey had not 
yet learned the value of a constant control over the revenao 
and expenditure of the Crown ; and their liberalily to 
Charles, and afterwards to James II., enabled those mon- 
archa to violate the public liberties. 

The experience of these reigns prevented a repetition of 
the error ; and since the Revolution, the grants of 
itjr to (tie the Commons have been founded on annual esti- 
mates, — laid before them on the reaponaibility of 
ministers of the Crown, — -and strictly appropriated to the 
service of the year. This constant control over the public 
expenditure has, more than any other cause, vcted in the 
Commons the supreme power of the state ; yet the results 
have been favorable to the Crown, Wiien the Commons 
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haci ii'Oillier information as to the necessities of ihe state, nor 
securities for the proper apphcati on of their grants,— they 
had often failed to respond to the solicitation of the king for 
euhsidies, — or their liherality had fallen short of his de- 
mands,^ But not once since the Kfivolution, have the de- 
mands of the Crown for Ihe public service, been refused. 
Whatever sums ministers have stated to be necessary, for all 
Ihe essential services of the state, the Commons have freely 
gi'anted.* Not a soldier has been struck from the rank and 
file of the army ; not a sailor or a ship from the fleet, hy 
any vote of the Commons. So far from opposing the de- 
mands of the Crown, they have rather laid themselves open 
to the chai^ of too facile an acquiescence in a coQsfantly 
increasing expenditure. Since they have assumed the con- 
trol of the finances, the expenditure has increased about 
fifty-fold ; and a stupendous national debt has been created. 
Doubtless their control has been a check upon ministers. 
The fear of their remonstrances, has restrained the prodi- 
gality of the executive ; but parsimony cannot be justly laid 
to their chaise. The people may have some grounds for 
complaining of their stewardship ; but assuredly the Cixiwu 
and its ministers have none. 

While voting the estimates, however, the Commons have 
sometimes dissented from the financial arrange- jjiniBicraije- 
ments proposed by ministers. Responding to the '^^X 
pecuniaiy demands of the Crown, they have "i«BunjB. 

• In 1625, the Comraona poatponea tie Enpplias damantfad by Charles I. 
for carrying on the war witli Spain. — -for/. Silt. ii. 85, la 1676, they 
refused a supply t« Charles II,, t« take off the anticipaiiona upon his rev- 
enue. — IMd. iv. 757. In 1677, they declined a further supply till his Maj- 
esty's alliancBB were made known, — Ibid. 879. And in Hie nest yearthey 
refused him an additional revenua, —Ibid. 1060. In 168B, James II. re- 
quired l,,iO0,0OOi,; the Commons gniuted one half on\y. — Ibid. 13T9. 

2 With a few exceptjons, bo trifling »s to be almoat ridioulous, it will be 
found that the annual estimates have been voted without deduction; e. g. 
in 185B, Hie only resalt of the vigilance of Parliament was a disallowance 
of 30(U. as the salary of the travelling agent of the National Gallery! 
In 1859, tliB salary of the Register of Sasities was refused; but ou the 
ereaolution, wasreBtoradl 
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T g F w Commons agreed to 

m ri d new tax and loan, 

p b d s. But on the ter- 

nu h w wh h lu desired (o continue 

h war tax, m nling to about seven 

milh b — h w nal repugnance to that 

h h d g d at.^ Again in 1852, 

Loi-d Derby's ministry were out-voted on their proposal for 
doubling the house fax.' But when the Commons have tlina 
differed from the ministry, the questions at issue have in- 
volved the form and incidence of taxation, and not the neces- 
sities of the stale j and their votes have neither diminished 
tlie public expenditure, nor reduced the ultimate burdens 
upnn the people. 

Nor have tlie Commons, by postponing grants, or in other 
Slopping the words, by " stopping the supplies," endeavored to 
auppiies. coerce the other powers in the state. No more 
formidable instrument could have been placed in the hands 
of a popular assembly, for bending the executive to ita will. 
It had been wielded with effect, when the prerogative of 
kings was bigh, and the influence of the Commonb low ; but 
now the weapon lies rusty in the armory of constitutional 
warfare. In 1781, Mr. Thomas Pitt proposed to delay the 
granting of the supplies for a few days, in order to extort 

iParl Hi!t. st!, 3G2. 
SAj'ea 201, Noes 233; Hi 
Brougham's Speeches, i. 4:95; 

S Hansard's Deb., 3d Ser,, i 
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from Lord North a pledge regarding the war in America. 
It was then admitted that no such proposal had been made 
since the Revolution ; and the House resolved to proceed 
with the committee of supply, by a large majority.^ In the 
same session Lord Eockingham moved, in the House of 
Lords, to postpone the third reading of a land tax biil, until 
esplanations had been given regarding the cau f Adm' 1 
Kempenfeldt's retreat; but did not press it to d 

The precedent of 1784, ia the solitary in t wh h 

the Commons have exercised their power f d 1 j Ih 
supplies. They were provoked to use it, by th co t ta 
tional exercise of the infiiience of the Crow b t t f 1 d 
them at their utmost need,' — and the exp m h t 

heen repeated. Their responsibility, indeed h b wm 
groat for so perilous a proceeding. The eat bl 1 m d 

public ci-edit of the country are dependent on their vot_s, 
and are not to be lightly thrown into disorder. Nor are they 
driven to this expedient for coercing the executive ; as they 
have other means, not less effectual, for directing the policy 
of the state. 

While the Commons have promptly responded to the de- 
mands of the Crown, they have endeavored to Rsatrainia 
guai-d themselves against importunities from other "Sij'tj "of 'tbe 
quarters, and from the unwise liberality of their c™™"!)!. 
own members. They will not listen to any petition or mo- 
tion which involves a grant of public money, until it has re- 
ceived the recommendation of the Crown ; * and they have 
further protected the public purse, by delays and other forms, 
against hasty and inconsiderate resolutions.^ Such precau- 
tions have been the more necessary, as there are no checks 
upon the liberality of the Commons, but such as they impose 

1 Nov. 30, 1781; Pari. Hist. xsii. 751; Aj-es 173, Noes 77. Mr. T. Pitt 
had merelf opposed the motion for the Speaker to leave the Cbair. 
• Nov. 19 i ParL Hist xxii. 865. 
» See iiipra, p. 72. 
i Standing Order, Deo. 11th, ITOfl. 
' See May's Law oiid Usage of Parlkmont, 4th ed. 513. 
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u]Kni themselTes. The Lorda iiave no voice in questions of 
espenditure, aave that of a formal assent to the Appropria- 
tion Acts, They are excluded from it by the spirit, and by 
the foiTOS of the constitution. 

Not less exclusive has been the right of the Commons to 
. grant taxes, to meet the public expeadilure. These 

nghtBofthe nghtsaie ndeed msepirable and aie founded on 
noQ e ning the Same pr nciplea T^xatlon said Lor 1 Chat 
h'lm IS no pait if the gove nmg or 1 ^i^latiTe 
powei The taxes ire a voluntaiy gift and ^rant ot the 
Coininons alone In legislation the tliree ei-taies ot t! e 
lealm aie ahke concerned bit ti e conouiiei ce of the jeeis 
and the Griwn to a tax i only neces arj to clolhe it with 
the form ol a law The git and giant is of thn Commons 
alone ■* On tlie=e pimuple'* the Conmons hid d(,claied 
that a money bill was aioied from amendment In their 
gilts and gnnts, they would biook no meddlii e &u h a 
position was not established without hot contioyeisie Nir 
was it ever expressly admitted by the Lords j ' but as they 
were unable to shake the strong determination of the Com- 
mons, they tacitly acquiesced, and submitted. For one hun- 
dred and fifty years, there was scarcely a dispute upon this 
privilege. The Lords, knowing how any amendment affect- 
ing a charge upon the people, would be received by the Com- 
mons, either abstained from making it, or averted misunder- 
standing, by not returning tiie amended bill. And when an 
amendment was made, to which the Commons could not 
{^ree, on the ground of privilege alone, it was their custom 

1 Pail. mat. xvi. 99. 

2 The Reports of the conferences between the two Houses {1640-1703), 
loaCaining many abla urguments on eitiar side, are oollected in the Ap- 
pendix to the third volume of HalBeH'e Precedents, and in the Repoit of 
the Committee on Tax Bills, 1S60. 

» To the claim, aa veiy bronflly asserted by the Commons in ITOO, at a 
conference upon the Bill for the Sale of Irish Foi-feited Estates, the Lords 
replied : " If the said assertions were exactly true, which their Lordshipa 
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to save their privilege, by sending up a new liiU, embracing 
the Lords' amendmi^nt. 

But if tlie Lords might not amend money bills, could tliey 
not reject them ? This very question was dis- 
cussed in 1671. The Commons had then denied inMstor^eci 
the right of amendment, on the broadest grounds. "°""'°^ 
In reply, the Lords argued thus: — "If this right should be 
denied, the Lords have not a negative voice allowed them, 
in bills of this nature ; for if the Lords, who have the power 
of treating, advising, giving counsel, and applying remedies, 
cannot amend, abate, or refuse a bill in part, by what con- 
sequence of reason, can they enjoy a liberty to reject the 
whole ? When the Commons stall think fit to question it, 
they may pretend the same grounds for it," The Commons, 
however, admitted the right of rejection. " Your Loi-dships," 
they said, " have a negative to the whole." "The king must 
deny the whole of every Bill, or pass it ; yet this takes not 
away his negative voice. The Lords and Commons must 
accept the whole general pardon or deny it ; yet this takes 
not away their negative." ^ And again in 1689, it was stated 
by a committee of the Commons, that the Lords are " to pass 
all or reject all, without diminution or alteration." " But 
these admissions cost the Commons nothing, at that time. 
To reject a money bill, was to withhold supplies from the 
Crown, — an act of which the Lords were not to be sus- 
pected. The Lords themselves were flilly alive to this difii- 
calty, and complained that " a hard and ignoble choice was 
left to them, either to refuse the Crown supplies when they 
are most necessary, or to consent to ways and proportions of 
aid, which neither their own judgment or interest, nor thn 
good of the government and people, can admit." ' In argu. 

1 Hnteell, iii. 405, 432, 423. 

3 Ibid, 452. This admiBsion, howefer, is not of equal anthoiity, as il 
tbrmed part of the Tenons reported from a committee, which were recom- 
tuitted, and oot adopted bv the Houae. 

8 Conference, IflTlj Hatsell, iii. 105. 
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ment, the Commons werR content to recognize ttis barren 
right ; yet so broad were the grounds on which they rested 
their own clfums of privilege, — and so stubborn was their 
temper in maintaining them, — that it may well be questioned 
whether they would have submitted fo its practical exercise. 
If the Lords had rejected a bill for granting a tax, — would 
the Commons have immediately granted another ? Would 
they not rather have sat with folded arms, rejoicing that the 
people were spared a new impost; while the king's treasury 
was beggared by the interference of the Lords? 

Taxes were then of a temporary character. They were 

granted for one year, or for a longer period, ao- 
und penna- cording to the exigencies of the occasion. Hearth 

money was the first permanent tax, imposed in 
1661).* No other tax of that character appears to have been 
granted, until ailer the Revolution ; when permanent duties 
were raised on beer,^ on salt,* on vellum and paper,* on 
houses,^ Hjid on coffee.' These duties were generally granted 
as a security for loans ; and the financial policy of permanent 
taxes increased with the national debt, and the extension of 
public credit. This policy somewhat altered the position of 
the Lords, in relation to tax bills. Taxes were from time to 
time varied and repealed ; and to such alterations of the law, 
the Lords might have refused their assent, without withhold- 
ing supplies from the Crown. But such opportunities were 
not sought by the Lords. They had given up the contest 
upon privilege ; and wisely left to the Commons, the re- 
sponsibility and the odium, of constantly increasing the pub- 
lic burdens. Taxes and loans were multiplied ; but the 
Lords accepted them, without question. They rarely even 
1 financial measures; and when in 1763, they op- 

U3 & 14 Cbarl^ U. c 30. 
5 I Will, and Maiv, Saaa. 1, c. 24. 
« S a 6 Will, and Marv, o. 31. 
* 9 & 10 Will. in. c. 25. 
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posed the third reading of the "Winee and Cider Duties Bill, 
it was observed that this was the first oceasion, on wMch 
they had been known to divide upon a money bill-^ 

But while they abst^ned fi-om interference with the sup- 
plies and ways and means, granted by the Com- 5^,,^^^ 
mons for the public service, they occasionally re- ject«d by the 
jeoted or postponed other biila, incidentally affect- 
ing supply and taxation : bills imposing or I'cpealing pmted- 
tive duties ; bills for the regulation of trade ; and bills em- 
bracing other disputable matters of legislation, irrespective of 
taxation. Of these, the greater part were measures of leg- 
islative policy, rather than measures of revenue ; and with 
the single exception of the Com Bill of 1827, their fate does 
not appear lo have excited any jealousy in the sensitive 
minds of the Commons. 

At length, in 1860, the Lords exercised their power, in a 
novel and startling form. The Commons had re- ^ „ ^. 

" Paper Duties 

solved, among other financial arrangements for the i^aiBiii, 
year, to increase the property tax and stamp duties, 
and to repeal the duties on paper. The Property Tax and 
Stamp Duties Bills had already received the royal assent, 
when the Paper Duties Repeal Bill was received by the 
Lords. It had encountered strong opposition in the Com- 
mons, where its third reading was agreed to, by the small 
majonty of nine. And now the Lords determined, by a ma- 
jority of eighty-nine, to postpone the second reading for six 
months. Having assented to the increased taxation of the 
annual budget, they refused the relief, by which Lt had been 
accompanied. 

Never until now, had the Lords rejected a bill for impos- 
ing or repealing a tax, raised solely for the pur- . 
poses of revenue, — and involving the supplies and rigiitsof ths 

, r .1. ■ e .1 tnuHOHMB. 

ways and means, for the service of the year. 
Kever had they assumed the right of reviewing the calcula- 
tions of the Commons, regarding revenue and expenditure. 
1 March aotli, ne3; Pari. Hist. xv. 1316. 
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In principle, all previous invasions of the cherished rights of 
the Commons, had been trifling compared with this. What 
was a mere amendment in a money bill, compared with its 
irreyocable rejection ? But on the olher hand, the legal 
right of the Lords to reject any hill whatever, could not be 
disputed. Even their constitutional right to " negative the 
whole " of a money bill, had been admitted by the Commons 
themselves. Nor was this strictly, and in technical form, a 
moQey bilL It neither granted any tax lo the Crown, nor 
recited that the paper duty was repealed, in consideration of 
other taxes imposed. It simply repealed the existing law, 
under which the duty was levied. Technically, no privilege 
of the Commons as previously declared, had been infringed. 
Tet It nas contended wiih great force, tliat to undertake the 
office ot leviBing the bdUnces of supplies and ways and 
mean'- — which hid nerei been assumed by the Lords, during 
two bundled years — w^s a breach of constitutional usage, 
and a vioHtion of the tirit principles, upon which the priv- 
ileges of the Hou^e ire founded. If the letter of the law 
WIS with the Loida its spiiit was clearly with ibe Commons. 
Hal the position of pirties, and the temper of the times 
been neb as lo encourage a violent collision he- 
ctdeLom tween the two Houses, — there had rarely been 
an occasion more likely to provoke it. But this 
embana=Bment tie government were anxious to avert; and 
mil y causes concurred fo favor moderate counsels. A com- 
mittee was therefore a[ pointed in the Commons, to search for 
piecedenta Ihe seaicb was long and intricate: the report 
coi 1 u^ in i elaboiate but no opinion was given upon the 
grave question at issue The lapse of six weeks had already 
moderated the heat and excitement of the controversy ; when 
on the 5th July Lord Palmerston, on the part of the gov- 
ernment explained the couise which he counselled the House 
to adopt Haimg slated what were the acknowledged priv- 
ileges of the House, and referred to the precedents collected 
by the committee, be expressed his opinion that the Lords, 
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ID rejecting the Paper Duties Bill, had no desire to invade 
the constitutiona] rights of the Coinniotia ; but had heen ac- 
tuated, as on former occasions, by motives of public policy. 
He could not believe (hat tbey were commencing a deliberate 
course of interference with the peculiar fanctions of the Com- 
mona. But shnuld that appear io be their intenlion, the lat>- 
ter would know how to vindicate their privileges, if invaded, 
and would be supported by the people. He deprecated a col- 
lision between the two Houses. Any one who should pro- 
voke it, would incur a grave responsibility. With these 
views, he proposed tlire* resolutions. The first asserted gen- 
erally, " that the right of granting tuds and supplies to the 
Crown, is in the Commons alone." The second affirmed, 
that although the Lords had sometimes exercised the power 
of rejecting bills of several descriptions, relating to taxation, 
yet the exercise of that power was "justly regarded by this 
House with peculiar jealousy, as affecting the right of the 
Commons to grant the supplies, and to provide the ways and 
means for the service of the year." The third stated, " that 
to guard for the future, against an undue exercise of that 
power by the Lords, and to secure to the Commons their 
rightful control over taxation and supply, this House has in 
its own Lands, the power so to impose and remit taxes, and 
to frame bills of supply, that the right of the Commons as to 
the matter, manner, measure, and time, may be maintained 
inviolate." 

The aim of these resolutions was briefly this; — to assert 
broadly the constitutional rights of the Commons : to qual- 
ify formrr admissions, by declaring their jealousy of the 
jwwer exercised by the Lords, of rejecting bills relating to 
laxation ; and to convey a warning that the Commons had 
the means of resisting that power, if unduly exercised, and 
were prepared to use them. They were a protest against 
ftiture enei-oachments : not a remonstrance on the past. 
The resolutions, though exposed to severe criticism, as not 
snfiicienily vindicating the privileges of the House, or cou- 
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demning the recent conduct of the Lords, were yet accepted, 
— it may be said, unanimously,^ The soundest friends of 
tlie House of Lords, and of constitutional government, Loped 
that a course so temperate and conciliatory, might prevent 
future differences of the same kind. Should their hope be 
lalBified, the Commons, having shown an example of for- 
bearance, — which might have heen vainly sought, in an as- 
sembly less conscious of its strength, — may be provoked 
to exercise their unquestionable powers. Having gained 
moral force, by their previous moderation, they would not 
appeal in vain for popular support, — and who can doubt the 
result ? 

One of the proud results of our fi'ee constitution has been 
Paiiiamente- ^hc development of Parliamentary oratory, — aa 
ry oratorj. borior and ornament to our history, — a source 
of public enlightenment, — and an effective instrument of 
popular government. Its excellence has varied, like our 
literature, with the genius of the men, and the events of 
the periods, which have called it forth ; but from the acces- 
sion of George HI, may be dated the Augustan era of 
Parliamentary eloquence. 

The great struggles of the Parliament wllh Charles I. 
had stirred the eloquence of Pym, Harapden, Wentworth, 
and Falkland : the Revolution had developed the oratory of 
Somera ; and the Parliaments of Anne, and the two first 
Geoi^es, had ^ven scope to the vai'lous talents of Boling- 
broke, Pulteney, Wyndham, and Walpote. The reputation 
of these men has reached posterity ; but their speeches, — 
if they survived the memory of their own generations, — • 
have come down to us in fragments, — as much the compo- 
sition of the historian or reporter, as of the orators, to whom 
they are assigned.'' Happily the very period distinguished 

3 Detales, Jntj 511i and 8th, 1860! Hansard's Deb., 8d Ser., clix. 1383; 
Eeport of Committee on Tax Bills, June 29tli, 1860. 

* Of the speeches of Somats aud Bolingbroke there are no remains what- 
BTer. Mr. Pitt said he would rather I'eoover a speech of Bolingbroke than 
tiie lost boulis of Livy, or olhcr writings of anfiqnitj. 
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by our most eloquent statesmen was that in whlcli they had 
the privilege of addressing posterity, as well as their own 
contemporaries. The expansion of their audience gave a 
new impulse to their eloquence, which was ■worthy of being 
preserved for all ages. 

Lord Chatham had attained the first place among states- 
men in ihe late reign, but his fame as an orator lopj chat- 
mainly rests upon his later speeches, — in the'"™' 
reign of George III. Lofty and impassioned in his style, 
and dramatic in hia manner, his oratory abounded in grand 
ideas and noble sentiments, expressed in language simple, 
bold, and vigorous. The finest examples of his eloquence 
stand alone, and unrivalled ; but he flourished too early, to 
enjoy fiie privilege of transmitting the full fruits of Lis 
genius to posterity.' 

He was surrounded and followed by a group of orators, 
who have made their time the classic age of Par- Mr. pitt, 
liamentary history. Foremost amongst them was hia ^- 
traordinary son, Wiliiaia Pitt. Inferior t« his father in the 
highest qualifies of an oi-ator, — he surpassed him in argument, 
in knowledge, — in intellectual force, and mastery. Magnilo- 
quent in his style, his oratory sometimes attained the elevation 
of eloquence ; but rai'ely rose above the level of debate. 
His composition was felicitously described by Windham, as a 
" State paper style." He may be called the founder of the 
modern school of Parliamentaiy debaters. His speeches 
were argumentative, admirably clear in statement, skilfully 
ammged, vigorous and practical. Always marked by rare 
ability, they yet lacked the higher inspirations of genius. 
la sarcasm he had few equals. No one held so absolute 
a sway over the House of Commons. In voice and manner, 
he was dignified and commanding. The minister was de- 
clared in every word he uttered ; and the consciousness of 

1 Some of his earlier epeechos were composed hy Dr. Johnson from the 
notflE of others; and even his later speeches were delivered when reporting 
was still verj' imperfect. 
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power, while it sustained the dignity of his oratory, increased 
its effect upon his audience. 

The eloquence of his great rival, Mr. Fox, was as dip- 
Mr. Eoi. ferent as were his political opinions and position. 
His success was due to his natural genius, and to the great 
principles of liberty which he advocated. Familiar with the 
beat classical models, he yet too often disdainpd the studied 
Wt of the orator; and was negligent and unequal in Ms 
efforts. But when his genius was aroused within him, he 
was matchless in demonstrative argument, in force, in wit, 
in animation, and spontaneous eloquence. More than any 
orator of his time, he carried with him the feelings arid cou- 
viction of his audience ; and the spirit and reality of the 
man, charm us scarcely less in his printed speeches, Want- 
ing in discretion, — he was frequently betrayed into intem- 
perance of language and opinion: but his generous ardor 
in the cause of liberty still appeals to our sympathies ; and 
his broad constitutional principles are lessons of political 

Mr. Fox had been from his earliest youth, the friend and 
Mt. Burke. diBciple of Mr. Burke, — and vast was the intel- 
lect of his master. In genius, learning, and accomplish- 
ments, Mr. Burke had no equal either among the statesmen, 
or writers of his time ; yet he was inferior, as an orator, to 
the three great men who have been already noticed. His 
speeches, like his writings, bear witness to his deep philoso- 
phy, his inexhaustible stores of knowledge, and redundant 
imagination. They are more stuijied, and more often quoted 
than the speeches of any other statesman. Hie metaphora 
and aphorisms are as familiar to our ears, as those of Lord 
Bacoa. But transcendent as were hia gifts, they were too 
often disfigured by extrav^ance. He knew not how to 
restrain them within the bounds of time and place; or to 
adapt them to the taste of a popular assembly, which loves 
directness and simplicity. His addresses were dissertations 
rathei' than speeches. To influence men, an orator must 
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appeal directly to their reason, their feelings, and present 
temper ; but Mr. Burke, while he astonished, them with his 
prodigious faculties, wearied them with reflnernents and im- 
agery, in which they often lost the thread of his argument. 

Mr. Sheridan is entitled to the next place iu this group 
of orators. Hia brilliancy, and pointed wit, — Mr.shcriaan. 
his spirited declamation and effective delivery, — astonished 
and delighted his audience. Such was the effect of his cele- 
brated speech on the fourth, or " Begum charge " against 
Warren Hastings, that the peers and strangers joined with 
the House in a." tumult of applause ; " and could not be re- 
strained from clapping their hands in ecstasy. The House 
adjourned, in order to recover its self-possession. Mr. Pitt 
declared that this speech " surpassed all the eloquence of 
ancient or modern times, and possessed everything that 
genius or art could furnish, to agitate or control the human 
mind." Mr. Fox said, " eloquent indeed it was ; so much 
so, that all he had ever heard, — all he had ever read, dwin- 
dled into nothing, and vanished like vapor before the sun." 
Mr. Sheridan afterwards addressed the Lords, in Westmin- 
ster Hall, on the same charge, for four days ; and Mr. Burke 
said of hia address, " that no species of oratory, — no kind 
of eloquence which had been heard in ancient or modern 
times ; nothing which the acuteness of the bar, the dignity 
of the senate, or the morality of the pulpit could furnish, 
■was equal to what they had that day heard in Westminster 
Hall." But while particular efforts of this accomplished 
speaker met with extraordinary success, he was restrained 
by want of statesmanship and character, from commanding 
a position in the House of Commons, equal lo his great tal- 
ents as an orator.* 

1 Lord Byron said of him ; " WTiatever Sheridan has dona, or chosen to 
do, has heen, par excellenae, always tha beat of its kind. He has TVi'itten 
the best comedy, the best opera, the best ferce (It is only too good for a 
three), and the best addreea (the monologue on Garrick), and tti crown all, 
delivered tha very best oration, the famous Begum speech, evec conceived 
»r heard in this tountry." 
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The qualities of Mr. Windham were of another class. 
Mr. Wind- Superior to the last in educatioB and attainments, 
^'^^- and little inferior in wif, he never achieved sue- 

cesBSB BO dazzling; yel be maintained a higher place among 
the debaters of his age. Though his pretensions to the 
higher qualities of a statesman were inconsiderable, his nu- 
merous talents and virtues graced a long and distinguished 
public life. 

Lord Erekine was not inferior, aa an orator, to the great- 
tord BrakiHe. est of his Contemporaries ; but the senate was not 
the scene of his most remarkable triumphs. His speeches 
at the bar combined the highest characteristics of eloquence, 

— file — foice — courage — earnestness — the closest 
argument — imagery — noble sentiments — great tinths 
fineh conceved and applied, — a d otion puie anl simile 

— "Jct o 1 tl e most graceful and d gnihed But none of the'ie 
gteat qualities we e used for display They were \l\ held 
by tit, fce\pnly of his taste ■lud the m'i^tery of his lo^ic m 
due subordination to the single de ign of peisnading and 
convincing his audience The natural graces of hia per=on 
completed the orator Lord Bioughara has finelj poitiayed 
"that noble flguie, every look of wlose countenance is 
expressive every motLon of whose foira giaceful an eve 
that sparkles ind pieices, anl almo'it assures viUoiy wh le 
it ' speiks audience ere the tongue 

Had his triumphs been as signal in the senate, he would 
have been the first orator of his age. In that arena there 
were men greater than himself; but he was admitted to an 
eminent place amongst them. He fought for many years, 
side by side, with Mr. Fox ; and his rare gifts were ever 
exerted in the cause of freedom. 

To complete the glittering assemblage of orators who 
Other gieat adorned the age of Chatham and of Pitt, many 
OTKiara. remarkable figures yet aland in the foreground. 
We are struck with the happy wit and resources of Lord 
North, — the finished precision of Wedderburn, — the rude 
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force of Thurlow, — the refinement and dignity of Lord 
Mansfield, — tiie constitutional wisdom of Lord Camden, — 
the logical subtilty of Dunning, — the severe reason of Sir 
William Grant, — the impassioned gentleness of Wilber- 
force, — and the statesmanlike vigor of Lord Grenville. 

The succession of orators has still been maintained. Some 
of Mr. Pitt's contemporaries continued to flourish Mr, Orottao. 
many years after he had passed from the scene of his glory ; 
and othere were but commencing their career, when his own 
was drawing to its close. He lived to hear the eloquence 
of Mr. Grattan, which had long been the pride of his own 
country. It was rich in imagination, in vehemence, in meta- 
phor, and pointed epigram. Though a stranger to the Brit- 
ish Parliament, his genius and patriotism at once com- 
manded a position, scarcely less distinguished than that 
which he had won in the Pai'liament of Ireland. English- 
men, familiar with the eloquence of their owq countrymen, 
hailed hia accession to their ranks, as one of the most auspi- 
dous results of the Union. 

Mr. Canning's brilliant talents, which had been matured 
under Mr, Pitt, shone forth in full splendor, after Mr. oaaniug. 
the death of that statesman. In wit and sarcasm, in elegant 
scholarship, in lively fancy, and in the graces of a finished 
composition, he was unrivalled. His imagery, — if less 
original than that of Chaiham, Burke, and Erskine, — was 
wrought up with consummate skill, and expressed in lan- 
guage of extraordinary beauty. For more than twenty 
years, he was the most successful and accomplished debater 
in the House of Commons, — delighting his friends with hia 
dazzling wit, — and confounding his opponents with inex- 
haustible repartee. 

Earl Grey had also risen to distinction in the days of Mr. 
Pitt; but the memorable achievements of hisLofdOmy. 
riper age, associate him with a later generation. In dignity 
and high purpose, — iu earnest gravity of argument and ex- 
position, he was the very model of a statesman. His ora- 
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tory bespoke Kis inflexible virtues, and conaisfency. While 
his proud bearing would have pronounced him the leader of 
an aristocracy, and the mouthpiece of his order, — he de- 
voted a long life to the service of the people. 

Lord Eldon exercised so important an influence upon po- 
imtd Bidon. liticaJ affairs, that he cannot be omitted from this 
group of orators, though his cl^ms to oratory alone, would 
not have entitled him to a place amongst them. From the 
time when he had been Mr. Pitt's Solid tor- General, until 
he left the woolsack, — a period of nearly forty yeai-s, — 
his high offices gave auttiority to his parliamentary efforts. 
For twenty years he led captive the judgment of the House 
of Lords : but assuredly neither by eloquence, nor argument 
in debate. Tears and appeals to his conscience were his 
only eloquence, — a dread of innovation hia only argument. 
Even upon legal questions, the legislature obtamed little 
light from his discourses. The main service which posterity 
can derive from his speeches, is to note how recently preju- 
dice and errors were maintained in high places, and how 
trivial the reasons urged in their defence. 

LoimI Plunkef, like his great countryman, Mr, Grattan, 
LoriEiunket. had gained a high reputation for eloquence in the 
Parliament of Ireland, which he not only sustained, but ad- 
vanced in the British House of Commons. He had risen 
to eminence at the har of Ireland, where his style of speak- 
ing IS said to hai e resemble 1 that of Eiskine In debate — 
if diBpla;^ing lets oiiginahly and genius than Mi Grattan 
and less brdliancj than Mi Cannmg — he was as powerful 
m sustained argument as felicitous in illustialion and as 
forcible ind pointed in hnguige aa any orator of his time 

Sir Eobert Peel was a striking coiinterpait of Mr Pitt, 
sir Robert At first his ex triordinaiy abilities m debate hid 
f"|i been outshone by the dazzhng lustre of Mr Can 

n ng anl subdued by the hery vehemence of Mr Brough 
am b t 1 11 g eat powers ah ivs imjioving aid ex[ md 
in^ Lould I t tail to le icknovl 1 d Hii oialar^ Ike 
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(hat of Mr. Pitt, was the perfection of debate. He rai-ely 
aspired to eloquence ; but in effective declamation, — in close 
argument, — in rapid appreciation of the points to be as- 
sailed or defended, — in dexterity, — in tact, — and in offi- 
cial and Parliamentary knowledge, he exceUed every debater 
of his time. Even when his talents were exercised in main- 
taining the political errors of his age and paity, it is impos- 
sible not to admire the consummate skill with whicli he de- 
fended his untenable positions, against asiailanta who had 
truth on their side. Arguments which provoke a tmile, 
when we read them in the words of Lord Eldon, surprise us 
with their force and semblance of truth, when urged by Sir 
Robert Peel. 

The oratory of a man so great as the Duke of Wellington, 
was the least of all of his claims to renown. First jj,p j)u^a ^f 
in war, in diplomacy, and in the councils of his ^^"'''Bitiii. 
sovereign, — his speeches in Parliament were but the naturil 
expression of his experience, opinions and puipo=es His 
mind being clear, — his views practical and bagaciou^, — and 
his objects singularly di reel, — his speaking was plam, and 
to the point. Without fluency or art, and without skill in 
argument, he spoke out what his strong sense and judgment 
prompted. He addressed an audience, whom there wa« no 
need to convince. They hung upon hn worda, and waited 
upon his opinions; and followed as he led The reason* of 
such a man were often weighty; but they were leasona 
which had determined his own course, and might justify it to 
others, rather than arguments to pro\ e it ri£;ht, oi to combat 
opponents. 

The House of Commons was not the field for the best 
examples of Mr. O'Connell's oratory He btool jj^ Qgon 
there at a disadvantage, — with a cause to uphold "^^ 
which all but a small baud of followera condemned as faJse 
and unpatriotic, — and with strong feelings gainst him, 
which his own conduct had provoked ; yet even thei'e, the 
massive powers of the man were not unfrequently di'iplayed. 
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A perfect master of every form of argument, — potent in 
ridicule, sarcasm and invective, — rich in imagination and 
tiumor, — bold and impassioned, or gentle, persuasive and 
pathetic, — he combined all the powers of a consummate or- 
ator. His langu^e was simple and forcible, as became liia 
thoughts ; * his voice estraordinary for compass and flexibil- 
ity. But his great powers were disfigured by coarseness, by 
violence, by cunning, and audacious license. At the bar, 
and on the platform, he exhibited the greatest, but the most 
opposite endowments. When he had thrown open the doors 
of the legislature to himself and his Roman Catholic breth- 
ren, the great work of his life was done ; yet he wanted 
nothing but the moral influence of a good cause, and honest 
patriotism, to have taken one of the highest places in the 
senate. 

His countryman, Mr. Sheil, displayed powers singularly 
Mr. Kieii, unlike those of his great master. He was an or- 
ator of extraordinary brilliancy, — imaginative, witty, and 
epigrammatic. Many parts of his speeches were exquisite 
compositions, — clothing his fancy in the artistic lauguage 
of the poet. Such passages may be compared with many 
similar examples, in the speeches of Mr. Canning. He wad 
equally happy in antithesis, and epigram. He excelled, in- 
deed, in the art and graces of oratorical composition. But 
his thoughts were wanting in depth and reality : his manner 
was extravagant in its vehemence : his action melodramatic ; 
and his voice, always shrill, was raised in his impassioned 
efforts, to a harsh and discordant shriek. 

This second group of contemporaiy orators would be in- 
complete, without some other striking characters 
lenipotsry who played their part amongst them. We would 
point to the classical elegance of Lord Wellealey, 
I — the readiness and dexterity of Perceval, — the high bear- 
ing and courage of Lord Castlereagh, — the practical vigor 
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of Tierney, — the severe virtues, and higli intellect of Ro- 
milly, — the learned philosopliy of Francis Horner, — the 
didactic fulness of Mackintosh, — the fruitful science of 
Huskissou, — the lucid argument of FoUet, and the brilliant 
declamation of Macauky. 

All these have passed away ; b«t there are orators still 
living, who have contended in the same debates, u^ing or*- 
and have won an equal fame. Their portraiture '""■ 
will adorn future histories ; but who is there that will not at 
once fill up this picture of the past, with the transparent 
clearness, and masterly force of Lord Lyndhurst, and the 
matchless powers and accomplishments of Lord Brougham ? 

Progressive excellence in so divine an art as oratory, is no 
more to be •icl eve 1 fl an in poetry or painting, — improved 
in sculpture o aicl tecture. Genius is of all B„a"Iatl1i> 
ages. But if o ators of our own time have been a*"""!- 
unable to excel tl e r great models, a candid criticism will 
scarcely is " then an inferior place. Their style has 
changed, — is the co 1 tions under which they spealt, are 
altered. They address themselves more to the reason, and 
less to the imagination, the feelings and the passions of their 
audience, than the orators of a former age. They confront, 
not only the members of their own body, but the whole peo- 
ple, — who are rather to be convinced by ai^ument, than 
persuaded by the fascination of the orator. In their lan- 
guage, there is less of study and artistic finish, than in the 

rafory of an earlier period. Their perorations a 



posed, after frequent reci 
direct aud forcible expressi 
Their speaking 



itals of Demosthenes ; ' but give 
a to their own opinions and sen- 
suited to the subjects of debate, 
— to the stir and pressure of public affairs, — and to the 
taste and temper of their audience. The first principles of 

1 " I compo8«d the peroration of my speech ftir Che Queen, in the Lords, 
after reading and repeating DemoBthenes for three or fonr wbfIie. and I 
composed it twenty times over at least, and it certainly ancceeded in a 
very extiaordinaiy dagree, and far above any mcritB of its own." — Loi'd 
Brougham to Zachary Macaulsy, as advice to his celebrated son, March 
lOUi, 1S23. 
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government are no longer in dispute ; the liberties of ibo 
people are safe : the oppression of tlie law is unknown. 
Accordingly, the councils of the state encourage elevated 
reason, rather than impassioned oratory. Every age has 
its own type of excellence ; and if the Nestors of our own 
time insist upon the degeneracy of living orators, perhaps 
a. more cultivated taste may now condemn as rant, some 
passages from the speeches of Burke and Chatham, which 
their contemporaries accepted as eloquence. 

But whatever may be the claims of different generations, 
to the highest examples of oratory, the men of our own age 
have advanced in political knowledge, and statesmanship ; 
and their deliberations have produced results more beneficial 
to the people. They have also improved in temper and 
moderation. In the earlier years of George III., party 
spirit and personal animosities, — not yet restrained by the 
courtesies of private society, or refined by good taste, — too 
often gave rise to scenes discreditable to the British senate. 
The debates were a> coaiae and scuriilous ii Ihe press 
lu these exies-^es, Loid Ch'itham was both sumed agam^t^ 
and smning In the debate upon the ludemnity 
eoSTtierof Bill m 17b6, the Duke of E,[dimoiid hoped the 
nobihty would not be bion beaten by an insolent 
mmiotei ' ^ — a speech which Horace Walpole ■illegeo to 
have duven the Eail fiom the House of Loids, duiing the 
remundei of his nnfoitun'^te administration.^ Some years 
later, we find Loid Chatham himself using language repug- 
nant to order, ind decency of debate On the I't Febiu- 
ary, 1775, he thus dddiefsed the mmisters — "Who can 
wonder that you should put a negative upon any meas-uie 
vshith must annihilate jour powez, depn^e you of jour 
emoluments, and at once leduce you to that elate ot insig- 
nificance, foi which God and natuie designed yon"* A 
tew daj s later, the House of Lords became the scene of per- 
Bon-ihlies still more di&Oiderh Loid Shelbuine having in- 
8 Pari Hi-t -iwii 211 
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Binuated that Lord Minefield had been cmcerned in drawing 
up the bilbof the pieMouB sessioQ lekting to America, Lord 
Mansfield using in a p'ia=ion, " charged the last nohle Lord 
with uttfinng the most gros'! fal'fehood')," and said that " the 
charge wai as unjust, as it was maliciously and indecently 
urged." In the same dehate Loid Lyttelton imputed to 
Lord Camden " piofe^'fionil ouhtletT and low cunning."-' 
Again on the 5th December, 1777, ne find Lord Chatham 
accusing L<iii Gower of 'petulance and malignant misrep- 



No man so often outraged propriety and good taste as 
Edm.und Burke. His excessive love of imagery and illus- 
tralion, often displayed itself in the gro^sct forms. Wbo is 
not famihar with his coarse portiait ol Lord North, " extend- 
ing his right leg a full yaid befoie his left, rolling his flam- 
ing eyes, and moving his ponderou-. fr'ime ? " or with the 
offensive indecency, with which he hkened Lord North's 
ministry to a party of courtesans '' * 

We find Colonel Bair^ denouncing the conduct of Lord 
North as " moat indecent and scandalous ; " and Lord North 
complaining of this language as " extremely uaoivil, brutal, 
and insolent^" until he was called to order, and obliged to 
apologize.' "We find Mi. Fox threatening that Lord North's 
ministry should expiate their crimes on the scaffold, and in- 
anuating that they were in the pay of France.' Nay, trans- 
gressing the bounds of political discussion, and assailing pri- 
vate character, he went so far as to declare that he should 
consider it unsafe to be alone with Loi-d North, in a room ; ' 
and would not believe his word.' Even of the king, he 
epoke with indecorous violence.^ 

1 Feb. Till, 1775; Pari. Hist, xviii. 276, 282. 

» Ibid. xix. 50T. 

» Fall. Dlh, 1770 i Cavendish Deb. i. 441. 

4 Fab. ffid, 1853; Pari. Hist. sxii. 1050. 
s Nov. 2Ttii, 1781. 

• Lord Brougham's Life of Lord North! Woriia, iii. 66. 
' 20th March, 1782; Pari. Hist. xxii. 1218. 

5 Wraxalffl Mem. ii. 255-258, BIT. 
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There have since been alteroationa of equal bitfemesB. 
Bataroui- The deepest wounds which sarcasm and invective 
mm^Htec^i could inflict, have been unsparingly dealt to politi- 
tjmea. g^i opponents. Combatants " have sharpened their 

tongues like a serpent ; adder's poison ia under their lips." 
But good taste and a stricter order in debate, have resti-ained 
the grosser outrages to decency. The weapons of debate 
have been as keen and trenchant aa ever ; but they have 
been wielded according to the laws of a more dvilized war- 
fare. The first years of the Reformed Parliament threatened 
the revival of scenes as violent and disorderly as any in the 
last eentury ;^ but as the host of new members became disci- 
plined by experience, and the fierce passions of that period 
subsided, the accustomed decorum of the House of Com- 
mons was restored. 

Indeed, as the Commons have advanced in power and 

freedom, they have shown greater self-restraint, 
thoritjofthe and a more ready obedience to the authority of 

the Speaker. They have always been more or- 
derly in their proceedings than the Lorfs ; and the contrast 
which the scenes of the first twenty years of George III. 
present to those of later times, can scarcely fail to strike an 
attentive student of Parliamentary history. 

What would now be thought of such scenes as those en- 
acted in the time of Sir John Cust, Sir Fletcher Norton, 
and Mr. Cornwall, — of rebukes and interruptions,^ — of 
unseemly altei-cations with the Chair, — of the words of the 
Speaker himself being taken down, — and of a motion that 

1 Mr. Sheil and Lord Althorp, 5th Feb. 1834. — Hansard'$ Deh., M Ser., 
Kxi. 146. Mr. Eigby Waaon and Lord Sandoii, 12th March, JB34. — Ibid. 
ixii. 116. Mr. Eonmyne and Mr. O'Connell, 6fh May, 1834. —Ibid, xjtiii. 
84. Mr. HumeandMr.ChaiUon, 3djune,1835.— /Sid.xsvii. 485. aM 
July, 1885. — Ibid. 879. 
s Scenea TjetweBQ Mr. Eigby snd ttia Speaker, Sir John Gust, in 1762. 

— Camn&h Deb. i. 342. And between Sir J. Cavendiah and the aanwi 
Speaker, March Bth, 1769. — iWrf. 667. Mr, Burke and Ihe same, April 
15th, 1769. — aid. 878. Scenes with Sir Fletcher Koilon, Dae. 14tli, mO. 

— Ilad. A. 168. March 12lh and 27th, 1111.^ Ibid. ii. 390, 478. 
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tlicy were disorderly and dangerous to the freedom of de- 
bate ? 1 

In concluding ttia sketcb of Parhamenlary oratory, a few 
words may be added concerning the genera! stand- 
ard of debate in the Hou^e of Commons. If BtB.ndii:d at 
that standard be meaauied by the excellence of 
the best speakers at difleient peiiods, we have no cause lo 
be ashamed of tlie E^e in ivhich our living oraiora and stato;;- 
men have flourished But judged by another teat, this age 
has been exposed fo disparaging criticisms When few save 
the ablest men contended m debate, and the rank and 
file were content to cheer and vote, a certain elevation of 
thought and language was, perhaps, more generally sus- 
tained. But, of late years, independent members, — active, 
informed, and business-like, — representing large interests, — ■ 
more responsible to constituents, and less devoted to party 
chiefs, — living in the public eye, and ambitious of distinc- 
tion, — have eagerly pressed forward, and claimed a hear- 
ing. Excellence in debate has suffered from the multiplied 
demands of public afiyre. Yet in speeches without preten- 
sions to oratory, are found strong common sense, practical 
knowledge, and an honesty of purpose that was wanting in 
the silent legions of former times. The debates mark the 
activity, and earnest spirit of a representative assembly. At 
all times there have been some speakers of a lower grade, 
. — without instruction, taste, or elevation. Formerly their 
commonplace effusions were not reported ; now they are 
freely read, and scornfully criticised. They are put to 
shame by the writers of the daily press, who discuss the 
same subjects with superior knowledge and ability Falling 
below the educated mind of the country, they br,tg discredit 
upon the House of Commons, while they impair its legisla- 
tive efRciency. But worse evils than these have been over- 
come ; and we may hope to see this abuse of free discussion 
eventually corrected, by a less tolerant endurance on the 
part of tliD House, and by public repixibalion and contempt. 

1 Feti. 16th, 17T0; Pari. HiBt. xvi. 807. 
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lund, S3^t. 
Abarci'Omby, Mr., his inoti 

Scotch rBnresentation, 286. tan. 

Aberdeen, Earl of, the EBfomi Bill Appellate jurisdiction of the House 

of his ministry, 357. of Lords' bill, 242. 

A, Court, Colonel, deprived of com- Appropriation of grgnts by patlia- 

mand tor votes m pstHament, 36. ment, resolution against isEoe of 

Adduicton, lUr., mediates between nnappropriated money, 12; oom- 

Geo. III. and Pitt on the Cfltholio raenoement of tlie ajEtem, 440; 

qiieB^on, 86-88; forms nn Bdmin- misappropriation of gratita by 

istration, 88; official dltfieulties Chaa. II., 191. 

caused by the King's iiiuesa at Arcot, Nabob of, represented in par- 

this juncture, 133-135; his rela~ liament In' several members, alS. 

tions with the King, Sti! resigns ArmyandHavy Service Billoppoaed 

office, 91; leads the " Kmg's by Geo. lil., 98; withdrawn, 96. 

friends," SO; takes office under Assizes, commission for holding, is- 

Fitt, 91; made a peer, ti.; his sued during Geo. IIl.'s incapacity, 

declaration as to the King's com- 167. 

petency liir bnsiness, 167 ; permits 

debate on notice of motion, 319, n. Baksr, Mr., his motion against Geo. 

Bee Sidmouth, Viscount. III.'s secret counsellor.'^, 67. 

AddressBS to the crown, ftom parlia- Bailoi, vote by, motions for adoption 

meiit, respecting peace and war, of, sSO, 362. 

or the dissolution of parliament, Baronetage, past and present num- 

430, 431; from the people, for a bars oi; 260. 

dissolution, 4«a; Lord Camden's BarrS, Colonel, deprived of com- 

opinioji, 433; this right affirmed niand tbr votes in parliament, 36; 

by vote of the Commons, 434. resigns bis commission, 61; passed 

A dmiralty Court, judge of, disquali- over in a brevet, ib. 

fied from parliament, 399. " Bedchamber Question, the," 31. 

Althorp, Lord, the Melbourne min- Bedford, Duke of, remonstrates 

istry dismissed, on bis removal againat Lord Bute's influence, 40. 

&oni the Commons, 126. Berkeley, Mr. H.., his motions for the 

American colonies, the war with, ballot, 354. 

Blnpped by Uie Commons, S8, 480. Bishops, their number in the House, 

Anne, Queen, land revenues at her 242; attempts to exclude them, 

accession, 189; their alienation re- 243; their present position, 245; 

strained, 190; her civil list and their votes upon the Keform Bill, 

debts, 192; increase of peerage 250, 251: Irish representative 

during her reign, 234; created bishops, 229. 
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Blandford, Marquess of, his Echemes 

Botisgbroke, Lord, his theoi^ of "a 
patriot ting," 23- 

Boroughs, di&rent righta of election 

in, 266,283! nominafionb ■- 

aes, SOT, 23B, 233, 239; i 
of voters in, 387, 283, 263 ; seaw 
for, bought or rented, 370, 276 ; 
advertiBBd fat eale, 270 ; priues of, 
271(272,276, 276,282; law passed 
against tlie sale of horougha, 276; 
eovemmeuC boraughs, 377. 

"Borough-hrokers,'' 272. 

Boyer, reports debates in parlia- 
[neDt,39I. 

Brand, Mr., his motion against the 
pledge required of tbe Grenvilla 
ministry, 96. 

Brihery at elections, prior to parlia- 
mentary refbnn, 1H7; oommeuced 
in reign of Charles II., 268; sup- 
ported by George III., 274, 279; 
aote to restrain, 264, 270,274,277-, 
bribery since the Reform Act, 841; 
later bribery acts, 344^ 347 ; proof 
of a^;ency, 344 ; mquiry by 



Btituentf, 416; character of hia 
oratory, 452, 461. 
lute, county, absurd case of election 



mission, 34S; groi 



Xs 



I, 346: • 



expenses, 347; policy 



Brougham, Lord, his motion sgainst 
influenCB of the crown, 117; opin- 
ion on life peerages, 23S; advises, 
as chancellor, the creation of new 
peers, 261; his motion Ibr refbrm, 
332; on the duration of pariia- 
ment, 349. 

Bnekingham, MarijueBS of, refuses to 
trausniit the Irish address to the 
Piince of Wales, 182. 

Burdett, Sir B'., his schemes of re- 
form, 322, 323 ; committed for con- 



Burgage tenure, iranchise, 2et 

Burks, Mr., bis scheme of ecu 

reform, 54,197, 211; dreiv i 



aids bis personal inteiferenca in 
gnvernment,23; his rapid rise, 80; 
becomes pi-emier, 31; arbitrary 
conduct, iS. 33; aiid parliamentary 
bribery, 301, 804; his flill, 34; se- 
cret Inauence over the Kiiig, 34, 
83-40; reljres Irom court, 35. 

Cabinet, the, admission of a judge 
to seat in, 83; all the otHces in, 
heid bv the Duke of Wellington, 
126 ; t&e interior eabmet of George 
ni., 24. 

Calcraft, Mr., deprived of office for 
opposition to court policy, 36. 

Camden, Lord, disapproves the Mid- 
dlesex, election proceedings, '876, 
881i defends hia conduct in the 
cabinet, 878; opinion on popular 
addi-esses to the crown, 433. 

l^ampbell, Lord, bis opinion on llf^ 
peerages, 239. 

Canning, Mr., his conduct regarding 
the Ciitholic qnes«on, 87, fl3, 118; 
in office under Mr. Perceval, 98; 
overtwes to, fh>m the court, 109; 
declines to support George IV. 
sgainst his Queen, 113, 116, n.; 
cnaracter of his oratory, 455. 

Cariton House, the cost of, 208. 

Carmarthen, Marquess of, proscribed 
for opposition to court policy, 66. 

Carolina, Queen {of George IV.), 

BuceedingB against, 118-116; the 
ivoi-ce Bid, 114; withdrawn, 116. 
Catholic Emancipation, opposition 
to, by George III., 85, 95; by 
George IV., 118; measure carried 
119 ; a plea tor parliaiuentaiy re- 
form 826. 
Cavendish, Lord J., his motion on 

Cavendish, Sir H., reports the Com. 

mons' debates (1768-17741, 388, n. 

Chancellor, Lord. See Great Seal, 

the. 

< Charles I., alienates the crown lands. 



1, 326,- Charles 11., c 
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goardiansli p 22i. 

Ci 1 tW Q { { lie s 

p h eaol t f 



C k L a an autliority for lifa 

C k H , 0VC3 B. resoiuljon boa- 

1 Ih Pitt niiniBtrj', 74. 

Cm as for opeuing parliament 

d n g pacitv of George III., 

q arising thereupon, 158, 

1B9 177 form of such commia- 

177 liis inability to sign 

coni isa US ibr pi-oro^jation, 1T2; 

til i!omm ion foi' lioliling asBizea, 

C miss to Inquire into bribery 

tit 3iB. 

Commons, House of, unoonstitution- 



Kmg's infliienue, 49; receives 
ovartaroa from Lord NorHi, 61; 
approves (lie Grenvilis Act, 392; 
adTOcates parliamentary reform, 
813i liiyors triennial parliaments, 
349; his opposition to the proceed- 
ings agi^at Wilkes, 366,376; by 
bin, 386; by resolution, 881; and 
by addresses to dissolve parlia- 
ment, 330, 381,431; condemnethe 
King's aJiswer to the city address, 



hia opinion on the esoluBive rigbts 
of the Commons over tasaSon, 
444; position as an orator, 461, 

4eo. 

Chippenham eleclion petition, Wal- 
pofe displaced ftom office by vote 
upon, 391. 

Civil list of the eromi, 181; 8eta&- 
a of Geoi'ge 



elections, 377; Im 

and bribes, 293- 

m, 64-57, 67, 



pensions, 
i'niatry, 70^78' 



appropriated by parliament, 12; 
adjust the recent changes in the 
ministry, 78: resolutions to be 
laid before Geo. IIL, 74; resoiu- 
Ijon against interference by the 
Lords, 75; comments on this con- 
test, 78-30 ; debates on the pledge 
required of She Grenville minis- 

mons aa regards a regency, 144- 
135; doubts respecting the ifaaa 
of new writs during George Ill.'fl 
incapacitF^ 148; ele^t " """ 



i Km^'s incapacity, 
ISa 167 177 Idreaa E 






debts p d tl li).t th 

from th Cr wn 
Gierke S F J bl Co tmcfora 

Bill, 33" 
Coalition Mi rj th f rm t f 



Cockbnm, Lord, hi" description of 



d f^ f 1 



at the general elections (ITBl), 
269; (1768), 271; sale of boroughs, 
270-377; groas oases of bribery, 
272; bribery supported by Geo. 
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ni', QTl, ST6 ; govemment Infln- 
ence over borau^ha, 278 ( revflnne 
officers diBftanotised, i6. ; majority 
of membera nominated, 387 ; trial 
of election petitions, 



jndgea diaqualit , . . . , 
to members, 299-304; under Lord 
Bute, soil tlie shop at the pay- 
Ofiiee, i&.; apology fitr lefuBing a 
bribe, 803; bribes by loans and 
lotteries, 805-307; by contracts, 
307] parliamentaiy corruption con- 
sidered, 309-S13; proceedings in 
Commons regarding reform, 313- 
BBB ; efforts to repeal Septennial 
Act, MB; vote by ballot, 863 i 
qnaliflcation Acts, 353; proceed- 

OTBB of refbnn, 3i. ; relaOon of she 
Commons to Croirn, law, and peo- 
l^e, 361-4fiD; contests on ijnes- 
uons of privilege 364; proceed- 
ings agamst Wilkes, 365; deny 
him his privilege, i6, ; expel him, 
aOS; repel his accusation of Lord 
Mansfield, 370; eixpel bun for 
libel on Xord Weymontb 371; 
his reelections declai-ed void, 874; 
Luttrell seated by the house 3T5 - 



pariiamentary jiapara, S. ; eaitf 

Erac^ce regarding petitions, 410; 
ouBe influenced by the preeen- 

ou, restrained, 417; pledges by 
members, ib.; diEContinuanc« of 
privileges, 430; to sei-rants, ib.; 
of prisoners taeeling, 431; privi- 
lege and the courts of law, 421- 
iW; case of Sir F. Burdett, 422; 
Stockdale and Howard's actiotia, 
434; commit Stockdale and his 
agents, 426; commit the sberifis, 
ii:; right of Commons to publish 
papers affecting character, 426; 
increased power of the Commons, 
438; conduct of, regarding JeW' 
h disabililf, H.-, control of the 



«■ tSie j 



Conn 

429; ( . 

over disBolntions of parliament, 
430, 431; votes of want of confi 
dence, 59, TS, TT, 484; and ot 
coulidence, 133, 336, 434; im- 
peachments, 436; relations be- 
tween the Commons and minis- 
ter since the Keforui Act, 130. 
488; their control over national 
expenditnre, 190, 489; liberality 
to the CTOwn, 440; stopping the 
eappllee, 443; supplies delayed, 
T3, 76, 443 ; restraints upon the 
liberality of the house, 443; ex- 
clusive rights over taxation, 444 ; 
power of the lords to reject a 
monev bill 445-460 ■ sketch of 
tary tor; ■ 
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onrta of law and parliamentary 
privilege, 421-438; deoioions in 
Burdeft's case, 423; in the Stock- 



h^T^T. I 



Cricklade. bribery at, 273; disfrau- 

cbieed, a. 
Crasby, Brass, Lord Mayor, pro- 
■ ■ ' ' ■ " '■■^ngthe 



by b^es, 299 ; by Iobqb an^ lobl 
teries, 304; by contracts, SOT; re- 
BtricCions upon its personal influ- 
ence OVBi- parliament, 19, 20, 131, 
247, 437; measures for its dimi- 

men, ^c, 81, 278, 236, 388, 3M ; by 
thB powers of lie " " 



ail; and over supplies, 439; con- 
stitutional relations between crown 
end mimstecs, 35, 95, 125, 131, 
13a, 136; influence of t&e erown 
over tile sov^emment during Lord 
Bute's ministry, 31; Mr. Gren- 
TiUe'e, 36; Lord Kockinghara's, 
40, 01; Lord Noilh's, 49; Lord 
Shelburne's, 82; "the coali«on," 
64; Mr. Pitt's, 81, 84; Adding- 
ton'B, 89; Lord GrenviUe's, 93; 
Mr. PerceTal'e, 103, 108; influ- 
eiLce of the crown during reigns 
of William IV. and her Majesty, 
119-110; debatea upon the nncon- 
Btituttonal i: 



erted in fSivor of reform, 110, 133; 
wise exertion of influence of crown 
in the preaeut reign, 138; its gen- 
eral influence increased, 130; par- 
liament kept in harmony by in- 

rogtttivesofthecrowuiii abeyance, 
141-185; the RsKency Sills of 
G«orge III., 142-177: of William 
IV., 132; of Queen Victoiia, 180 ; 
powei'a of the crown exercised by 
parliament, 163, 165, 177. 173; 
the Royal Sign-Manual BiU, 179; 
questions as to accession of an in- 
fiint king, 131; as to the rights of 

• " tiie crown, :b6; con- 

ment of crown revenues, 100 ; Oie 
civil list, 101-203; private prop- 
erty of the crown, 206; pravision 
fbr royal family, ti- ; land revenues, 
207; the pension list, 210; rights 
of croivn over the Boya! Family, 
314; over grandchildren, 210,223; 
over royal maiTiages, 216; Royal 
Marriage Act, ii.; question sub- 
mitted to the judges, 218; opinion 
of law officers on marriage of 
Duke of Sussex, ^221; attempt to 



^ of tiie 
denee, 189; parli 



it parliament, i: 
'] violation -' 



57, 67, 7 



privileges by the crowa, S3, 3fi, 
43, 49, 56, 72; bribery at elec- 



the attitude of jurtiea a proof of 
the paramount influence of the 
crown, S4, lOS; its influence ex- 



righta 

-■— 231 . 

peerages, 2)10; 
civwu luueives the advice of Phi> 
liament as to pface aud war, con- 
cerning a dissolution, and the con- 
duct of ministers, 430-434; ap- 
peals to the people, if dissatisfied 
with the judgment of parliament, 
431; addressed by tiie people on 
the subject of a dissolution, 432; 
improved relations between the 
crown and commons, 437, 440; 
tiie refusal of supplies, 72, 78, 442 ; 

tions for gi-aut of |iubl io money , 448. 

irown lands. See Revenues ot the 
Crown. 

Jumberland, Dukeof, conducts min- 
isterial negotiations for the King, 
"" '^ ' ' tresolurions 



otests against rea 

omitted "from the eommi 
open parliament, 157; 
Mrs. Horton, 215. 
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CuBt, Sir John, chosen epeiiker, 38; Bpon, Mr., his sobriqnet, 394. 

altei'calions with, 463. 

Customs and excise officers dis- East Rktpoed, disfraneiiisanient 

ft-Hiichiaed, 278; numbers of, 2T9. bill of, 328, 

DiMBT, Earl, his case cited with ref- port of reform' niinisliy, 336, 3387 

ereace to minlsteriiil i^spon«bili- Economic reform, Mr. Burke's, bi, 

tv, 101. 197, 212. 

Debates in parliament, pubiication Edinburgh, defecUve representaUan 

of,prDhibited,3g9,3a0isanctioned of, 234; biU to amend it, 286. 

h; the LonK Pariiament, S9D; ear- Edward II., revenues of his cronn, 

Ij publicaUons of debates, 391: 1S7. 

abuses of reporting, 392, 393 ; con- Edward VI., his sign^nanual aHbced 

test with the printers, 894: report- by a stamp, 181. 

litg permitted, ifH; Iftte instance Effingham, Earl of, his 

ofcomplaints against persona tak- demniug ' ' " 

ing notes, 403i repotting intei> tion to Mr. ritt, 74. 

rupted b; the exclusion of stran- Eldon, Lord, Geo. iri.'s suspected 

Sers, iA.; progress of the system, adviser against tiie Greuville min^ 
04i a breai^ of privil^e, 406; istry, 98; dislilced by the Regent, 
Sienes for reporters, 406; Srie- 107; condoles with George IT. 
oof comment on debates, 409; on the Catholic emancipation, IIV ; 
improved tnste in debate, 469, scandalized when the crown eup- 
461; personuhtjes of former times, ports refbrm, 131; ohanceltor to 
460. the Addington ministry, 109; bis 
Denman, Lord, his decisionin Stock- dechiralion aa to Geo. III.'b corn- 
dale V. Hauaard, 424. petency to transact business, 1GB; 
Dering, Sir E., expelled for publish- obtains the royal Bssent Co bills, 
ingliis spesches, 390. ii.; his interview with the King, 
Deriiy, Eari of, thei'elorm bill ofhis ii.; negotiates Rtt's return to 
ministry, 353; bill lost, .S60; min- otBee, 189 ; his conduct impugned. 

D'Este, Sir A., his elium to dukedom from Council of Regencj-, ib., 371; 

of Susses, 221. his opinion as to accession of in- 

Devonshire, Duke of, disgraced fbr &nt King, 132; his position as 

opposition to the treaty with statesman, 456. 

France, 32; resigns his lord-Uea- Election petitions, trial of, piior to 

tenancy, ift. the Greiiville Acf,288; under that 

IMBraeli,"iUr.,brmgs in a reform bill, Act, 991, i!92; later election pe«- 

353, Uon Acts, 294. 

Dissolutions of parliament. See Ad- Elections, espansive contests at, 2*17, 

dresses to the Crown; Parliament. 272, 283; vexatious contests, SSO; 

Divisions, lists of, publjEhed, in the Acts to amend elsctjon proceed- 

Commons,406; in the Lords, 408; ingB,a65; writs tbr, addressad to 

presence of strangers at, ib. returning oBicers, 356. See also 

Dowdesweii, Mr., opposes theexpiil- Reform of Parliament 

sion of Wilkes, 372, 37T. Ellenborough, Lord, liis admission to 

"Droit le Eoi," burnt by order of the cabinet, when Lord Chief JiB- 

the Lords, 309. tice, 93. 

Droits of the Crown and Admiralty, Ersklne, Lord, his motions against a 

the, vested in the crown till accas- dissolution, 63, 71 ; his speech on 

sion of William IV., 103, 201. the pledge required finm llie Gren- 

" ' ■■■ ' • imendment to Mr. villa ministry, 99 ; his support of 



Dunning's resolutions, 66. reform, 319,321, 823; character 

" ■ Lg, Mr,, his raaolulions against his oratorj-, 4^' 
irown, 55; denies Establishment B 



Dunning, K 



the right to incapacitate Wilkea, Burke, 198, 
377. Exchequer chi 
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216; 



indered affixed 



Famwiks, great, sfata influence of, 
aO, 283: oppuaed by Georgs III., 
23, iU; inSneucs of, at tbi present 
day, 189. 

Pitzlierbatt, Mr., proscribed for oppo- 
sition W court policy, 87, 

Fitzherbert, Mrs., married the Princa 
of Wales, 320, 

Flood, Mr., his rsform hill, 318. 

Four and a half per cent, duties, the 
casual soui'oes of revenue of the 
crown, 198, 202; charged with 
pensions, 210, 213; - -■' — ' 

. V WilUam IV., 214. 

Vox, Mr. C. J., his remarks on 
George Ill.'s system of goyern- 
ment, 52, 63, 57, 81; coalesces 
'With Lord North^ 63 ; the coalition. 

Bill, 69; dismissed, 68 ; opposition 
to I'itt, 70-78: prmcribed iiam of- 



BlI 149 152 
al Mam g 



Bupnorte the proceedings against 
Wilkes, 388; vemarlis on unre- 
stnuned reporting, 403; carriage 
hrokea hy mob, 400; position as 
orator, 4fi2. 

Fox, Mr. Henry, Sir R. WalpoVs 
agent in bribery, 301. 

France, treaty of peace with, pro- 
Bcripfion of the Whigs for disap- 
proval of, S2; members bribed to 
support, 302. 

Franchise, the, of England, 26S, 282; 
of Scotland, 281; of Ireland, 288,' 
under Oie Reform Act, 338-340; 
proposed alterations in, 865 ; fancy 
iranthKee, 867, 369. See Belonn 
m Parliament. 

"Fnends of the People," sooietr, 

of House of Commons, 266, 288. 
Fuller. Mr. R, bribed by pcnsiou 



Gascotmb, General, liis anti-reform 
Gallon, number of votera in, prior to 

Gazetteer, the, complained against 

for publishing debates, 394. 
Gentleman's Magazine, the, one of 

the fii'St to report parliamentary 

debates, 391. 
George L, bis civil list, 192; pows 

he elaimi "" — "~^" xi_l.ij_- 



claimed over hi» nmidchildreu, 
1; consents to Peerage Bill, 



II., his Regency Act, 142 
n\ list, 102; the great seal 
missions during 



George III., accession of, 21; educa- 
tion, 23,- detenninatioQ togoTOm, 
21-28; secret counsellors^ 34 ; his 
jealousy of the Whig ainilies, 28- 
29: bis arbitrary ciiuduct and vio- 
lation of pariiainentarj privileges 
during Loi'd Bute's ministry, 32, 
33; during Mr Grenville's mm- 
istry, 36; liis differences with that 
ry 88 38 40 hi m 



mss M id 
CO dti 


th g 

39 

M k 
f tJ 


m ry 40 
gainst tl 
th Ch th 


m t d 


45, hi mfl 



d by 
40 th 



tain mm in oitice, 48; his ascend- 
ency hi Lord North's time, 49, Sa, 
60; irritation at opposition, 49, 
52; axerts his will in fevor of the 
Boyal Marriage Bill, 49; takes 
uoSce of proceedings in parlia- 
ment;, a. ; proscribes officers In op- 
position, 51; bis overtures to the 
Whigs, 52, 63 j hie personal inter- 
ference in ^^liament protested 
against, 58-67, 67 ; seeks to intim- 
idate opposition peers, 56; defeat 
of his Amencan pohcv, 58, 59; 
approval of Lra'd North s conduct, 
is.; results of the King's p6!icy, 



with Lord Shelburne. 
le "coalition," eS-BSj 
ithPitt, 63, 64; usee 
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inst the India Bill, Bfi; sup- 
Cs Pitt against the commons, 
7T ; hJE poaiHon during this oon- 
:, 77-78; ite effect upon his 
Ict, 80; iiis relations with Pitt, 



!. Lenn 



I the Catholic 
; illness from ap- 
eubject, 89 ; hia r 



question, 

laliona with Addington, tb., 163; 
rat'uses to admit Fos to oRice, SO ) 
Pitt I'einafated, 91; admits Lord 
Grenville tn offiee, 9S; opposes 
dianges s— ■-.-■- — -.-— 



ivyS. 



rice BilLifr.; unconEtitntiona] i... 
of his inflnence, ib.; pledge he re- 
quired of hie minietera, 96; his 
aiitJ-Calholic appeal on the disao' 
lution (130T), lOS; his infiuenee 
prioi' to his iRst illnese, lOB; bis 
cliaracter compared to that of the 

Prince Eeeent, ib.; the King's , , 

illnesses, I£L-178; the Srst ilineas, Glasgow, di 



;, 216; the Royal Mbt- 
riage Act, t6., S17j claims guar- 
diaiiship of Princess ChaiTotte, 
S32; pi'ofHise in creation of peers, 
226-228 i supporbi bribery at elec- 
tions, and of members, 274, 278, 
303; bis opposition to lelbrm, 83, 

Wilkes, 379; objects to poUliciil 
agitation by petitions, 414. 
George tV., ascendency of ttie Toiy 
pai'ty under, 112 ; the pi-oceedings 
against hia Queen. 113; bis avei^ 
aion to Lord Gre^- and the Whigs, 
118; his popnlari^, 117; his op- 
position to Catbolio claims, lie; 
yields, and tkerts liia influence 



rmaine. Lord G-, bis statement 
especlintf Geo. lU.'a personal in- 



141; hia schema 
143; modified by ministers, 143; 
speech, and addresaea on this sub- 
ject, 144; consents to the with- 
drawal of his mother's name thim 
Eegency Bill, U6 ; second illness, 
147; lecoffery, 169; anxious to 
provide for a regency, 163; third 
illrteas, in the interval between the 
Pitt and Addington niinistiies, 



hiUa, 16S ; anecdote of hia leading 
the bills, i/i. ; Pitfs return to oF- 
ilce, 169; Uieh' hiCerrlew, ITOj his 
^st illnesSj 1T2; the paaahig the 



Gloucester, bribery at 
Gloucester, Duiie of, 

WaldegraTe, 215. 
Gordon, Lorf G., pre 

to parliament, 413, 
Gosaet, Sir W., sued 



]B petitions 
Howard for 



e Re- 



Eegeniy Bill, 173-177; hi 
ity to sign commission- " 
gation, 172; difBcnItiea 






of publi< 
list, 192; other' source's of reve- 
DuB, 194; purchaaea Buckingham 
Honse, 196 ; domestic economy, 
3/.; debts on civil hst, 195-199; 
Sir F. Norton's addresB, 197; pro- 
f\ision in the bonsehold, 198; his 



form Act, 487." Bee also Miniate! 
of the Crown. 

Gower, Earl of, his amendment to 
resolutions fbr a regency, 176. 

Grafton, Duke of, dismissed front 
lord-hentenancy for opposing the 
court policy, 32; accepts office 
nnder liord Chatbam, 46; com- 
plains of the bad results of Chat- 
barn's fll-haolth, 47; conseqasnt 
weakness of the ministry, 48 ; re- 
aigna, ii. ; hia ministry broken up 






Willi 



1 publi 



espend 



t, 211; his su- 
it his brothers' mairia- 
his attachment to Lady 



Gr'ampound disfranchisement bflls, 

Grattan, Mr., character of his ora- 
tor?, 456. 

Great seal, the, use of, nnder au- 
thoritj; of parlinment, during Geo. 
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fixed b 



■F Lord Hofdwieka to two ! 
couiniissious dui'iaz illneu of 
Georee n., 158. 
ErreiivillB Act, trial of election pe- '. 
titious under, 291; made perpet- 

Granville, Lord, in office with Pitt, 
60: foiins an administration on 
his death, 92; differs Crom the 
King on army administiadon, 
93; tlie Army Service Bill, Hi 
cabinet minute reserving liberty 
of action on the Catholic qnea- 
tion, 96; pledge reqnired by the 
King on that Bnbject, 88; dis- 
nuBBcd, ib.; his advice neglected 
by the Begent, 107; attempted 
reconciliation, 108; failure of nc- 
goliatinns on the "Household 
Qnestion," llOi his difflcultv in ia- 
suing public money during George 
lU.'s lucapacity, 173. 

Qrenvllle, Mr. George, ancceeds Lord 
Bute aa premier, 8+ ; does not de- 
fer to George III., 35; remon- 

ence, i6., 33 ; supports the Kine'e 
arbitraiy measures, 35; diifir- 
!S between them, 37; his eleo- 



Hamilton, Lord A., advocates i«- 

Hanover, houae olf diaraoter of tiie 
first two kings of, favorable to 
conatitDtional government, 20. 
Hanover, kingdom of, revenues at- 
tached to tbe ci'owa till her Ma- 
Hansard, Messrs., sued by Stock- 
dale fbr libel, 123. 
Harcourt, Lord, supports the inilu- 



f the c 



ailia- 









of secret i. 
ey, 301; the bribery under his 
ministry, 302; opposes Wilk-fl'a 
expulsion, 372 ; motion for reduc- 
tion of land tax, 442. 
Grey, Eacl, his advice neglected by 
the Bwent, 107; out of court fa- 
vor, 112; declines olSce on the 
"Household Question," UO; ad- 
vooatfis reform, and leads tbe re- 
form ministry, 121-134, 3^, 319, 
320, 3£2; loses the confidence of 
William IV., 124; accuses Lord 
Kldon of using George III.'s name 
without due nntbontr, 188, 171; 
regulation of tiie civil list by his 
,^„.!a,.,. oni. advises the crea- 
jrs, aoO( 2S3, 337; 

character of his 



Hardwicke, Lord, afiiiced ^reat seal 
to commissions during ilbiese of 
George IL, 156. 

HaiTowbv, Earl of, supports George 
IV. on' the Catiiolic question, 100. 

HastingB, Mr. Warren, impeach- 
ments not abated by disBolution 
established in his ease, 438. 

Hastings, sals of borough seat, 977. 

Hawkesbury, Lord, supposed ad- 
viser of Geo. III. against the 
GrenvilJe ministry, 98; his dec- 
laration as to King's competency 

Heberden, Dr., his evidence regard- 
ing the King's illnesses, 170. 

Heniey, Mr., secedes from the Der- 
by ministry on queation of re- 
form, 380. 

Henry lit., V., VI., and VII., reve- 
nues of their erowna, 187, 188. 

Heniy VIIL, his sign-manual af- 
fixed by a stamp, 180| his crown 



bers,37 
lill for 



tion of new pi 
fivored a short 
liament, 349; 



committed for ci 



Grey, Ito., (1B6T,) reports the de- 
bates, 390. 

Grosvenor, General, hia hostile mo- 
tion against Mr. Pitt's ministrj', 



Hobhouse, Mr., 
tempt, i09. 

Holderoesse, Lord, retires irom of- 
fice in favor of Lord Bnt«, 29. 

Holland, Lord, amendment for an 
address to Prince of Wales, 176. 

Homer, Mr. F., his speech against 
a regency biU, 174. 

Household, the. See Royal House- 
hold. 
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HouBS tas, Lord Derby's ministry Kkht, Dnchess of, appointed Ee- 

defeated on, 413. gent<1630), 135. 

HowBtd, Messts., repiimandBd for Kentisii petitiojiers imprleoned by 



Earl. 



mmitted, 423; eae Oie ssr- Karyon, Lord, opini 
427. ■■ ■' "- 

DDuncea eecret ad- . 
98,99. SeeGi-ey, 



geant-at-arms, 4ST. 
Bowick, Lord, dBDOuncea eecret ad- Kin| 



Hnskisaon, Mr., hia prophecj of re- King, questions as to accession of 

fcrm in parliament, 329. an infant king, 133; aa to tha 
rights of a king's poathumona 

iHPEACHMENTof miniBteis bypar- child, 184; rights of a Mng over 

'■ ' ""■ ~ '---- -' — the roj'al ihmily, 214. tiee alaa 

Crown, the; George III.; Eegen- 

KHi. oy; &c. 

[ndia Bill, tha, 17S3, thrown out by " King's Friends, the," the party so 

influence of the crown, 68. called, 24; their influence, 41; led 

Ireland, poaiOon of Chureh, canses by Addinglon, 90, 92, 94; their 

alarm to William IV.. 124: num- activity on the Cathode question, 

berof archbishops and bishops of, 87; agunst the Armv Service 

£29, represenlaUve bishona of, ii. Bill, 94; the "n»boIjs" rank 

civil list of, 194, am.; pen- themBBlvfls among, 270. 

sions on crown revenues of, 210, Knighthood, the oi'dare of, 260. 
912; consolidated witli English 

penaion list, 214. parliament Ladies attending debates in the 

of, then' preceedinga on the re- commons, 386; their exclusion, 

rcy, 162; address the Prince, 404, n. 

i^ce-holders disi]nalified in, Lambtoii, Mr^ his motion for re- 

297- the representative peers form, 288 1324. 

of, 228; restriclion upon number Lancaster, Duchy of, ravennea of; 

of the Irish peerage, ib.^ abaorp- attached to crown, 188,194,201; 

tioa of, into peerage of United present amount, 204. 

Kingdom, 235; Irish peers ait In Ijind leyeaues of the crown. See 

the commons, 239. — — repreaen- Eevenuea of tbe Crown, 

tation of, prior to Reform Bill, Land tax,the, aliowed twice ovet to 

286, 283; nomination boroughs crown tenantiy, 2US; reduced by 

abolished at the Union, 287; Insh vote of the commons, 442; third 
reading of aland tax bill delayed, 

1^840; amended (1350), 70,443. 

' Tie, Marquess of, Iiisamend- 



Jahbs I., amount of his crown rev- ministry, 100, 101; hia riglils as 

Jews, admission of, (o parliament, Scothind, 234. 

423. Leicester, ease of bribeiy from cor- 

Jnhnson, Dr., the compiler of par- porate funds, S2T. 

liainentary reports, 391, 392, 403, Lennox, Lady S-, admired by George 

451, ». ■■''•''' in.,2I6. 

Jones, Mr. Gale, committed llbr libel Life peei-ages, 2S7i to women, ib.; 

on tlie House, 409. the Wensleydale peei-age case, 

Judges, inlroductjon of a judge into 239. 

the cabinet, 93; disqualified fi-om Livorpool,Earl of, his ministry, 112; 

parliament, 298; except the Mas- conduct the proceBdinga against 

far of the KoUs, 299. Queen CaroUae, 114, 116. 
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litoiial influence, 2S3, 2B3j refuss] 
at" the lords to iiideiiiiiily the wit- 
nSEseE HgRlnBt Wiilpule, 301 1 pro- 
ceedings agunst Willtes, 3S3, 370; 
"Droit le Eoi" burnt, 367; ad- 
dress to t'ondemn tlie cit}> ad(IreBS 



B, 17, inflnence of tlie members excluded froi 

Bd over tha lords, 59, 888, 403; scene on one oceaBion, 

I ; debates on the in- 336 ; reporte of debates permitted, 

' 54^57; re- 402,405; presence of strangei-a at 



iiuuui:^ oi lue crown, ai-oj ; re- wra, -ha*; pi^seJict u 

ject fbe India Bill, 67; condemn divisions, 447; publi 

imons' oppoeiiioa Co Mr. committee proceed! 

; proceecfinga on the re- parliamentary papei 



the commons' oppoeiiioa Co Mr. committee proceediiies,_ 408; W 
Pitt, 74; proceecfinga on the re- parliamentary papers, tb.; priyi- 
ftirm bills, 123-134, 349, 338 ; pro- lege to eerrants djsconlinned, 420 ; 



posed crealJon of peers, 123, 350, prisoners kneeling at the bar, 431; 

33S; proceedings on the regency control of ttie lords over the es- 

bills of George IIL, 143-178; po- eoutive government, 429; advlaa 

sition of tlie house of lords in the the crown on guesliona of peace 

state, 223,245! increase of its and war, and of a dissolution, 430} 

numbers, 224^228; enlargement a rejection of a money bill, 445; 

source of sti'engtl:, 344: number sketch of parliamentory oratory, 

of peers, fhim Henry VII. to 450, 

George III., 224, S£j6 ; twelve peers Lords spiritual. iSEcSishops. 
i,j :.. ...J j]n„ ),_ qfiBgji Lottery tickets (gov ** 



Anne, 234; represenfative peers bers bribed by, 305. 

of Scotland and Ireland, ib., 329; Ludgershall, price of seat, 2' 

peers created by William Lushiugton, Dr., a life peei 

iO; pvoposed restriolions fei'ed to, 239; diaqualilie 



by WJlliaTQ Lushiugton, 1 

, pvoposea — '-■■"'—- '-. j ■- n 

■ipon the power of Lii^ cjirwu, parimuii::iji., Afjo. 

and the regent, in creation of Lnttrell, Colotie), his sister married 

peers, 325, 327; profuse crealjone to the Duke of Cumberland, 315; 

by George III., 236; compoation opposes Wilkes tbr Middleaea, 

<^ the honse in 1860, 229, «.; 374; enforces the escliision of 

representative character, 381; etiangers, 4 



rights of peers of Scotland, 332- Lyndhurst, Lord, h 

334; appellate jm'isdiction of th< "^ 

lords, 236; bill to improve it, 243, _, . . 

life peerage qnestion, 387; Lords ing the rege y 145 '. 



peilate jm'isdiction of the lite peerage cast 

■-■" ',0 improve it, 243; Lyttelton, Lord, has address re 



spiritual, 242; past and present plaint again t D C I Ro 

number, 243; attempt to exclude 369. 

tliem, 344; politionl position of Lyttleton, Mr. h m ti n n the 
the house, 245, 263; influence of dismissal of th Greu 11 mims 
parties, 247 ; collisions between the tiy, 102. 
two houHC^ 248; the danger in- 
creased, 249 ; cnation of new peers Macclesfu:lt> L d d ded In 
equivalent to a dissolution, 264; favor of rights f wn ec 
positjon of the house since reform, grandchitdre 317 
355; thsir independence, ii. ; pro- Mackenzie, Mr 8 disu ed Ir m 
ceedings mdicating their power, office, 40. 41. 
256 ; scanty attendance in the Manchester, Dx k f t ang rs 
house, 258, 259 ; smallness of the eluded on hi m t n elati e to 
quorum, 268 ; delfecenoe to leaders, war with Spa , 387 
359; influence of peers over the Mansfield, Lord, exliorla George lU. 
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niGiit, 44; precedent of his admiy- 
sioQ to Che cabinet cited, 93 ; hia 
opinion on the right of the com- 
mons to incapsdcate Wilkes, 378, 
381 ; accused by WillieB of altar- 

Uardimoiit Lord, bis motion on tbe 
Middlesex election proceedings, 

Mai-tJn, Mr., his duel with Wilkes, 
383. 

Marvell, A., reported proceedings in 
the commons, 391. . 

Maiy (Queen of England), har Bign- 
nianual affixed by a stamp, 101. 

Melbourne, Viscount, in olfice, 125; 
hia sudden dismiaaiii, t'A. ; rein- 
stated, 130; in oSice at accession 
of har Mojesty, 181; organizes her 
houseboid, io.; kept in office by 
the "Bedchamber Question," 1313; 
resigns office, 134. 

Melville, Lord, his impeachment, 
439. 

Memi 



onder Cbarles II., , 

William III., 300 ; George 11., 301 ; 
George III., 301-304; bribed by 
loans and 1 tte S04-.3O7 b 

cOQlraots, 307 g t p d d 
fOt in Lord Blandf rd ref m 
bill, 328; bol b f quabgca 
tiona 364; xi 1 d ii m d b te 
in the Lo d 333 yet f 

pledges to c Ut ent ns d red 
418; certain p vii ge f d co 
iinued, 420. S C m H ub 

of. 

MiddleaeK Jo m 1 tli compl i t 
against, fo misrepre g de- 

bates, 894. 

Uiddleaex, sh 
the House 



and ministers, 2S-26, 9S, 195, 181, 
136, 43S; influence of (he crown 
exerted against its ministers, 48, 
65, 83, 94, 110; the pledge ex- 
acted by George III. of hia min- 
isters, 96; supported by the crown 

260, 335: influence of great i'ami- 
lies over ministries, 139 ; numerous 
applications to, for peerages, S41; 
votes of want of confidence, 69, 
74,77,434 and of confidence, 122, 
338, 484, ministers unpeached by 
the commons, 43S, the stability 
of recent ministries considered, 
437; their flnaiKiul arranirements 
diasentcd from, 441 

Minorities, proposed representation 
of, at elections, in retorm biU 
(1864), 363 

Moira, Earl, his miss ntolb ^bg 
ieadei-s, 110; th H h Id 

Question '■ 110. 

Morton, Mr,, moves inse f n f 
Princess of Wal n 

Begency Bill, 147 

Murray, Lady A., ii 
Duke of Sussex, 

Murray, Mr., refused i 



1 t 



pass g f post- 



30 d m d ft m 1 d iienten- 

i 32 

N bam M t f address 

d bt 1 P f W les, 206. 

N w Sh rfh m b b ty t,272; dis- 

f h d 273 

Nomination boroughs. See Bor- 

Nortn, Lord, his relations, as pre- 



demned under the t 
ministry, 40. 

Miiler, proceeded against tor pub- 
lishing debates, 396 ; the city au- 
thorities interpose, 397. 

Ministers, of the croivn, responsi- 
bility of, 19, 93; regarded with 
jealousy by George III., 21; con- 
stitutional relations between crova 



thrown, 67, 53; hia conduct ap- 
proved bv the King, 59; joins the 
'■coalition ministry," 63, 84; dis- 
missed fiiim office, 89 ; liberal in 
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money aant hv Gaorge III., ib.; 
by Bhares in a loan, 306; hia sec- 
ond loan, 807; approved the Mid- 
dlesex election procaedinffs, 3S2j 
camaga broken bv mob, lOO } his 
peiaonalities in debate, ^t. 

Northampton borough, coat of elec- 
toral contest (1768), 272; case of 
bribeiT ftom corporate funda, 327. 

North Briton (No. 45), the publioa- 
tioii of, 3tl5; riot at tbe bunding 
of, 367. 

Northumberland, Dulte of, enpported 

in., mf ** ^ *"'""'' ^ ^'^ 

Norton, Sir F. (the speaker), aup- 

CortB Dunulng's resolutions, 55; 
is Bpeeot to George III. touching 
Ihe civil list, 197; allercadons 
with, 4S3. 

O'CoHHBM,, Mr., advocates nniyer- 
«al sntrrage, &c, 327, 330; repri- 
manded tor libelling the house, 
410 ; his position aa an orator, 457. 

Officers nnder the crown, disquali- 
fled from parliament, 378, 294^ 
299; number of, in parliament, 
US, 296, 29S. 

OldBeld, Dr., his statisOcs of par- 
li;imentar/ patronagaa, 2SS. 

Oliver, Mr. ' Alderman, proceeded 
againat by the commons for com- 
rnitUng t£eir messenger, 39S, 399. 

Onslow, Mr. G., ordera the house to 
be cleared. 389 ; complains of pub- 
lication of debates, 390, 394; his 

Orators and oratory. See Parlia- 
mentary Oratory. 
Osford, seat for, sold by corpora- 



Pains and penalties. 



the paper dunoo mn, .:...o. 
Paper duties repeal bill (1860), 

jected by the Lords, 257, 447, 
Parke, Sir J. See Wensleydale, 

Parliament, goTSmment by, estab- 



lished at the Rev< 
tutional 



sion of George m., 27; vlolatioo 
of parliamentary privileges by the 
-" 38, 43, 49, aS, 72; tha 



;.(' 






aia; thedi ., , 

of 1830, 830: of 1881, 121, 8S8: 
of 1834, 128; of 1841, 134; IMu- 

139; meeidng of parliament dur- 
ing Gaorge lIL's illnesses, 147, 
173; commiaaiona fbr opening, 
159, 1B7, 177; second opening ^- 
ter King's recovery (1189), 169; 
adjournments caused by King's 
inability to sign commission flur 
prorogation, 147-172; parliamenl; 
and the revenues of the crown 
and the dvil list, 189-207} dura- 
tion of parliament, 348; motions 
for triennial parliaments, 849; 

Ing ot^ shorten d 3SS lat ns 



le, 364r-J50 th rep 

°"1, 407 pet t n 









House of; Lords Housi 

Pease, Mr., his ea d reg di g 

Jewish disabil tr 429 

Peel, Sir R., bt t f 

George IV. to C th 11 m oi- 
pafiou, 118; h h t d Irai- 

tion, 126; h b b I 

127 i ministan I eff ts 128-130 
advises a dis I ti n, 1 9 re i 
nadon, 130: lied t ffl 12 
declines on th B d h mlje 

Question," ii h d d 

declaration, 330 h ra t f Iiia 
oratory, 457. 
Peeva^, number of, 224, of tha 
United Kingdom, 230 and n. ; an- 
tiquity of, ib.; claims to, 231; 
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KM'tJ ib m y to be recomm d d by th 



fVision of leerBges f tl h _ __ 
kingdoms, 235 If p rag 2JT P tt, M 



Ch th 1, Ea 1 
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from Woods and Forests, 210. 

QuALinCATIONActs, 354; repealed, 

Quee' 



Wales excluded by Lords, i 

■ • • ' ■-- " main the ^..., 

Regency Bill 



Qaeensberiy, Duke of, hie rights i 
Scotland, 233. 



Eefbrm in parliament arguments 
Ibr, S12 ; advocated by Chatham, 
313i Wilkes, iA.; the Duke of 



thflii 
Grey's 
dett^a. ; 



316; discouraging elTact of 



ach Revel uD 



i Earl 






iroughan 



Lot^ Grey'B rrfbrm minif 
the first relbrm bi11> 33^ 
tcrs defeated by the c 
121,385! supported by tl 



in, 168; progress interrupted by 
Geo. !II. 3 recovery, 158; com- 
ments on these proceedings, 159; 
comparison of ttiem lo fie pro- 
ceedings at tha Revolution, 160; 
fha Regency Act of 1310, argu- 
ments against, 173-176, ITS; res- 
olutions for a bill agreed to, 175- 



(1880], provides tbr accession of 
an infant king, 182; for case 
of a posthimious child, 181; the 
E^ency Acts of Her M^esty 



... . !, 822, 323; Lord John Bus- : 
sail's, 828-829; Ur. Lambton's, 
324; Lord Blandtbrd's, 326; later 
cases of eorrupdoH, 327; O'Con- : 
nell's motion for universal suf- 
froge, 330; the dissolution of 1830, '. 
ii. ; impulse given by French 
RsToIutjon, 381; storm raised bv 
Duke of Wellington's declara- 
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188, 13Si restrainta on alienation ence of tha crown 55 57; his 

of ciijwn property, 189 ; eonatitu- second ad n niatrat on 61 ; carries 

tionni result of unprovidence of the contracto 's the c viUUt, and 

kincrs, 190 ; settlement of crown the reven e ofticers b lis 62, 1D9, 

revenuea by ptirliamant, iS.] rev- 211, 273, 297, 309, and the rever- 

enoes prior to Kevolution, ii.; the eal of the Middlesex etectiun pro- 

cirll Dst &om Williani lU. to csedioga, 3S3; denounces parlia- 

George in., lBl-198; settlement menCsry corruption by loans, 300 i 

of Civil List at accesrfon of his motion condemning the resolu- 

Seorge III., 168; charges there- tion against Wilkes, 878; moves 

on, 194-199 ( means of crown in- ta delay the third reading of a 

fiucnce, M5i anrplua revenues, land-tax bill, 448. 

1S9; regulation of civil list, 200, Bolls, Maetar of, sola judge not dis- 

204i oaer crown revenues, 194, qnalided from parliament, 299. 

200; loss of Hanover raveaues. Bo nmn Catholic emandpatioa. See 

204; Duchies of Lancaster and Oatholic Emuiclpatdoo. 

Cornwall, ii.; private properly of Bomilly, Sir 3., his opinion on the 

crown, SOB; provision for royal pledge required from the 6ren- 

fiimily, ii.i mismanageniant of viile ministrv, 97 ; his jualificatiou 

land ravennes. 207 ! orooosal ftr of the purchase of seats, 275, 278. 
Boea, General, complains of court in- 

... ., ... iimidation 72. 

n lands and reve- Bothschild, Baron, 



charged c 
311-214. 



Eons, Sic J., his hostile motion 

office-holders disqualified ttoai Bgdnst Lord l^orth's mluistrj, 

Eiirliament, 296; — OfHcars' Dis- fi9. 

anchisemBnt Bill carried by the Royal ikmily,proTisionftir,30B.207i 

Eookingham ministiy, 02, 378. power of the crown over, 214-232; 

Bevolntion, The, pariiameutat? gov- exempted IVom Lord Hai^wicke's 

emment established at, 15; posi' Marriage Act, 216. 

tion of the crown since the Bevo- Eoyal household, the, a question be- 

lution, 16; revenues of the crown twean tha Whig leaders and the 
prior to, 190; commenceraen 
permanent taxation at, 416. 
Revolutions in France, cfTacts or 
se of refiirm, 319, 331.^ 

13. It,. B ,— -o 

George IV. to sign dccumants i^ 
a stamp, 179-181. 
re- Euasell, Lord John, h 

for reform, 823-329; his dislVan< 
chisement bills, 32J-328; advo- 
oataa the cnfrancblBement of 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Man- 
chester, 329; moves the flrat re- 
form bill, 330; his later reform 

Middleses, 375^ 
Bockingham. Marquess, dismissed St. Albans disfranchised, 343. 
from lord-Iieutanancy for oppos- Salomons, Mr., admission of, to Par- 
ing the crown, 32; made premier, liamant, i29. 
40; his ministerial conditions, 41 ; Sandwich Earl of, denounces Wilkes 
influeucB of the crown in parUa- for the " Ksaay on Woman," 368; 
raent exerted in opposition, 44, "Jemmy Twitcher," 369, n. 
15; dismissed from ofScBj 46; Savile, Sir G., hi; motion condemn- 
Statements respecting the influ- ing the resolution against Wilkes, 



J^alton, Lady, case of, cited on the 


"Bedchai 


nbec Question," 133. 
, revenuea of his crown, 


Bicbard 11.. 


137. 




Richmond, 


Duke of, his motion re- 


rSfi 


.liB regency, 145; fbr re- 
if civil list, 197; slate- 




Uie nominee membeis. 


form, 313 


icates pariiamentary re- 
: his motion on the Mid- 
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377; his bills to secure the rights fice, ii.; enpporla the King, 16., 

of electors, 382. 101). Bee al?o Aiiilingtoii, Mr. 

Sswbridge, Mr., his motion fcr re- Slave Trade, abolition of, ndviicated 

form, 317 ; fbr shDrtening duradon. by petitions to purl ianient, 413. 

of parhsnient, 349. Smith, Mr. W., hla aaei:<tute as to 

Say aiid SBle, Lord, his apoliwy to brilwiyof msmberaliyLoi'dNmth, 

Mr. Greuville for rafhah^ a bi-ibe, 801, n. 

303. Speslier of the House of Commons, 

id loi, a firanclilae, 368. elected during George Ul. 'a inca- 

■■'■■■ ■ ■■ " paeity,164iariertatiunswilli,')B2i 
increased authority of the cliair, 

hereditary crovm revenues of, 191, ib. 

301; peuaions charged upon, 210, Spencer, Earl, election expenses of, 

213; consolidation of ScoCcli and 2T3. 

Enj^liah civil lists, Sll. peer- Staflbrd, Marquess of, hia motion 

Bge of the repraaentativs peen of, on the pledge exacted from the 

2ai; SootHsh peers created peers Grenvllle ministry, 99. 

of England, W2; alleged diaa- Stamp Ax;t (American), influence of 

billtv, 233; rights of repreaeula- tiie crown exartad against repeal 

tlve peers, ib., 231; probable ab- of, 13. 

sorptioQ of Scottish peei'age into Steele, Sir B., opposes Peerage Bill, 

that of tbs United Kingdom, 236. 2-26. 

Scottish Judges disqiudified, gtockdale, Mr., his aetiuiie against 

398. Reform Act of, 339. Hansard for libel, 421-128; coia- 

Scott, Sir John, the ministerial ad- mitted fiir contempt, 427. 

visor durlug the regency proceed- Strangera, exclusion of, fVoin d^ 

ings, 160. bates in pmliament, 384; com- 

Seciet service money, iaaue of, re- mencement of their atUindaiice, 

Btrain«l,18il; statementof amount R86; attendance of kdies, ib.; 

of, 302. their exclusion, ii., n.; presence 

SelWrk, Earl ot supports the King of strangers permitted, 4118. 

on Che Catholic quention, 100. Sndbnry, seat for, oSei-ed for Bale, 

Septennial Act, effom to repeal, 343; 270; disfrancbisr^ "■■" 



Sunderland, l.oih-, case of, cited on 
the "bedchamber Question," 1.^3. 



Shaftesbury, bribery at, 373. Supplies 

gbafteabniy. Lord publislies a de- 76, 113; relUsed, HO; granted, 

bate as a pamphlet, 390. 441. 

Shell, Mr., character of his oratory, Surrey, Earl of, his motion on the 

458. dismlESHl of the " coalitioji," 73. 

Shelbumo. Earl of, diamiaaed from Snssex, Dulte of, voles against a 
command tbr opposition to the Megency Bill, 1 75 ; liis marriages, 
crown, 36; his motion on the pub- 321. 
lie expenditure, 55; on the in- 
timidation of peers, 66; his ad- Taiatioh and expenditure, control 
ministration, 62; supports the roy- of the commons over, 101, 130, 
al iuflueuce, ii. 444; temporary and permanent 

Sheridan, Mr., character of his ora- taxation, 416. 

tdiy, 453, Taylor, Sir H,, his circular letter, by 

Shrewsbury, Duke of, his precedent command of William IV-, to op- 

oited as to the temporary concen- position peers, 131. 

trat^on of otiices in the Buke of Temple, Earl, proscribed for intima- 

Wellington, 127. cff with ff likes, 30; agent in llie 

Sidmoulh, Viatount, withdrew from ekertion of the crown influence 

Pitt's administration, 91; takes against India Bill, 66, 67; em- 

ofliee under Lord Greuville, 93; ployed U, dismiss the " coalition," 

joins George UI. in opposing the 69; accepts and resigns ofiico. 

Army Service Bill, 61; resigns of- ii. 
VOL. I. 31 
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Thompson, protewleJ against for 
publiehiiis debates, 39f j interpo- 

Tliurlow, Lord, negotiatos for Geoi'ge 
111. with the Whigs, 53; hlfl ad- 
■vice to the King on proposed re- 
treat to Hanover, 64; coopernlas 



ib.; indifTorent to 
ilioal friends, 106, 
latioQ ftam the 



53; affixes the great 



«the Ii 

6fl, 67 i is made Lord Chancellor 
TO; supports the resolutli 
Eaffency, -- - 



anaouoces the Kiu^'s recovery, 
158; resists the CrioHade Dia- 
ftadchiseuient Act, 3T3. 

Toiy party supplies the greatar num- 
ber of the " King's frIeudB," "ll; 
ascendency of, under George IV., 
112 ; ascendency c^, m. the Hooee 
of Lords, 348. 

Townshend, Mr., his mantEuvre to 
eecure a eliare In a loan, 305 ; his 
proposed laud tas reduced by the 
comuiuns, 41S. 

Treasury wnrronts, lijr isBue of pnb- 
'■-- - J- ■-.-" 'IT. 'Bill- 



Whigs, 110; debates as to h 
ri^hts^ as Regent (1T88|, 119-lD! 

ply to the Kegenoy scheme, 15i 
accepts th — ' "' ■"" 









lie ni _ 
capacity, ITS. 



i-iiig George III. s 



TJndkhwood, Lailv C, married the 

Duke of Sussex,' 231. 
Universal Butfrage, motions tbr, 314, 

323,330. 

TicTORiA, Queen, her Majesty, her 
accession, 131; the ministry then 
In office, ib.; her household, ib.; 
the "Bedchamber Queftion " 1^ 
134 ha randmn com 

hig ta f e m t, 13S I 



f h 



U n^ty 
f h 
t, S 3 



lament, 167; (he address ffbin 
the Irish parliament, 16S; accepts 
resolutians for Kegeucy Hill (ISIO), 
176; bis t^vil list, SOI; his debts, 
205; his maniage with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, SiO ; t^c guardianship over 
Princess Charlotte, 223. 

Wales, I'rince of, Ducliy of Corn- 
wall his tnhentance, 204. 

Wales, Princess Downger of, her 
influence oyer George III., 23; 
ad;ocat«s the esercise of his per- 
sonal authority, 33; the insertion 
of her name into the Kegency 

Walpole, Horace, cited in proof of 

301, 305; tlie appotntinenC oll'ei'ed 
to his nephew, 3il7. 

Walpole, Mr., secedes from Lord 
Derby's ministry on. ([uestiou of 
refhrm, 300. 

Falpole, Sir R.. opposes Peerage 
Bill, 335; displaced fi'om offii:e 
byvote on election petition, Wl; 
bribery of membei's a system un- 
der, 3()0; the ciiarces of bribery 
not proved, 3D1; his remark on 
miBrepreseBfalaooB by reporters, 
303. 

WarbiirtUD, Bishop, his name af- 



Weliesley, Marquess, commissioned 

Wellingb^n, Duke of, obtains con- 
sent of George IV. to Cathoiic 
emancipation, 119; anti-reform 
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iiHth Peel, 125, lS6i hia Rssump- 

duriiig Peel's absence, 127 j his 
opinion oa proposed creatioa of 
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Lord Mansfleld, S.; 



■ of tl 



tion ha 



Wenslej-di 
ags a-- 
West I 



I, Boron, tha life peer- 



west Inaia auciea, the, vested in 
tlie croirn till accession of Will- 
lam IV., 202. 

Wentminater election (1784), Fox's 



ii-i expelled for ... 

WBjanouth, 371; reiJlected, 37:1; 
again elected, but Luttrell seated 
by the house, 37S! elected alder- 
man, ii.; complaint against uep- 
nty-derkofthsiu^wii, 382: takus 
hie seat, ».; lord mayor, 383i the 
resolution against him expunged, 
jtigates the puulication 



5,892- i 

It the printers, 396 prui 



Weymouth, Lord, oTertures to, from 
Geo. III., eS; libelled by Wilkes, 



Wheble proceeded against tbr pu 
lisbing debates, SU4; discharged 
from CBfitody by Wilkes, 888. 

Whig party, the, period of ascen- 
dency of, 20; regarded with jeal- 
onsy by George III,, 23, 26, 45; 
proBcription ot^ under Lord Bute, 
82; position at time of regency, 
108, 107 1 separation between them 
and Pnnce Regent, 108, 108, 

hold QuesUon," 110; unsuccessftil 
against the ministry, 112; ea- 

Souee the Qneen's cause, 116} 
>se the couhdeuce of William 
IV., 124; ascendency in House 
of Lords, 248. 
Wliitaker, Mr., opposes Wilkes for 

Middlesex, 375. 
Whitbread, Mr., his remarks on the 
Perceval ministry, 98; moves to 
omit Lord Eidon's name thim the 

Wliittam, a messenger of the house, 
committed by the Lord Mayor for 
apprehending a printer, 3H7; his 

from prosecution, 899. 
Wilkes, Mr., advocates parliamen- 
laiy refiirm, 313; denied his par- 
liamentary privilege, 36S ; pro- 
ceeded against for libel in the 
"North Briton," 806, afi8; a^ 
sconds, and is expelled, 3ti8; re- 
turned for Middlesex. 370; com- 
mitted, ^.■ 



leded 
,..., ad 
lidates by 

William lit, his personal share in 
thegoverumeul, 19 his "ign man- 
ual affixed by a stamp, 131, lev- 
enues i?f his crown 189, gtanCa 
to his followers, lA , his en li bst, 
101; tries to innueuce parliament 
by the multi^hLation ot olhi.es, 
294: hiib<is to members durmg 
reign ot^ 300 pipular adlresses 
to, praying dissolution ot parlia- 
ment, -^2. 

William IV- supports parliamentary 
refijtm, 120; di'solvee parliament 
(1831), 121, 885, created aiMeen 
peers in favor ot reiorm, 2B0, 
tlirther creation of peers pn posed, 
133, 351, 337, exerts hii, influence 
over the peers, 12d 252 838 with- 
draws his conhdeuLe from the re- 
foi'm ministjy, 124 suddenly dis 
misses the Melboorae mimstry, 
125; the Wellington and Peel 
mimstiy,12e; the Melbourne min- 
istry reinstated, 130, 131 ; regency 



e's postbnmi 
civil list, 21 



to rights of a king's 
child, 184; his c' ■' 

Eroposed reduc^on of the house- 
old, 203; surrenders the four 
and a half per cent, duties, 
214. 
Williams, Sir Hugh, passed over in 
a brevet for opposition to court 

Windham, Mr., bis position as an 

orator, 464. 
Wines and (Jlder Duties biil (1763), 

the Lords,'44T. 

" Woman. Essay oh," Wilkes prose- 
cuted for publishing, 3B8. 

Woods, Forests, and Land Reve- 
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nuea Commission, 209; aeparawd YAKMOorit, freemen of, disfran. 

from Public Wotlia, 210. ciiiaed, 343. 

Wortlav, Mr, 8,, liis motion for ad- Yorlt, Unlie of, oppoaea a regencj- 

dress' to Begent io form an flffi- bili:, 156. ITo! his name omitted 

clent ministry, 110. ftom commiasion to open parlia- 

Wray, Sl( C, opposed Fox at the ment, 167, 177; attached to Lady 

Westminster eiectioa, 231. Alarv Coles, 21E. 

Wfits for nevf meinbera, doubt re- Torke,' Mr., enforces tlie exclu- 

snecting lasue of, during King's sian ot strangers frum deljates, 

149; writs of f- - 
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